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THE immediate occasion of my publishing this 
volume of sermons preached in Clifton College 
Chapel is a request that I should do so from some 
of the masters, and from some of those who have 
left the school since 1879. 

But a further reason for publishing them is in 
order that parents of boys in the College, or intended 
for the College, may have an opportunity of knowing 
something about the religious influences to which 
their sons will be submitted. In selecting sermons 
for publication, I have, therefore, been guided exclu- 
sively by the desire to make the selection as repre- 
sentative as possible. 

I say “the religious influences to which their 
sons will be submitted,” not because I think that 
sermons constitute the chief element in the religious 
influence of a school, but because, in this instance at 
least, they do, I think, truly represent the character 
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of the total religious influence of this school. I often 
seem to myself only an interpreter and mouthpiece 
of the spirit that is moving in us all, and that finds 
one expression, but not its only one, in the pulpit. 

It is possible also that these sermons may be of 
use to a wider circle of readers from the fact that, 
being addressed to a young and changing audience, 
they dwell more on elementary truths than is perhaps 
advisable or possible in parochial sermons addressed 
to adult and permanent congregations. 

I do not know whether it is necessary to disclaim 
originality in sermons; certainly I claim none; I 
have thought much more of saying what is true than 
what is novel. But I think it right to acknowledge 
special obligation in two sermons to addresses (un- 
published) that were delivered to the boys in my 
house at Rugby by my friend Arthur Sidgwick in 
the years 1870-1876. 

On pages 193 and 314-317 of this volume will 
be found references to the Mission work which the 
masters and boys of this College have been lately 
carrying on, with really remarkable results, in Bristol. 
Our district is a portion of the large parish of St. 
Barnabas ; it has a population of about 4500, exclus- 
ively of the poor artisan class. 

It was separated as the parish of St. Agnes, and 
partially endowed by the Bristol Church Extension 
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Commission in August 1883. The large mission- 
room that was built in 1882 is too small for the 
congregation, and is constantly used for other pur- 
poses. It is on all accounts desirable to build a 
Church as soon as possible. The district will be 
further endowed by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
when a Church is built. We have a site, and a pro- 
mise of £2500 from the Extension Commission, but 
at least £2000 more is wanted. And this is difficult 
to raise locally. 

I mention these facts because it is possible that 
this book may fall into the hands of some who heartily 
approve of the work we have undertaken as a school, 
and of the spirit in which it has been carried out, and 
they may be glad to be allowed to co-operate in this 
completion of our work in the district. I will gladly 
acknowledge any donations. 

I may add that the profits, should there be any, 
of this volume will be devoted to this object. 

And now I commit these sermons to the press 
with the earnest prayer that they may help those who 
profess and call themselves Christians, and especially 
those to whom they were preached, to lead a life 
worthy of the Name by which we are called. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE, October 1883. 
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‘This one thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are before, I press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 
—PHIL, ili. 13, 14. 


THIS one thing I do, says St. Paul. I forget all 
that is past, I reach forth unto what is still before. 

He is speaking of himself as an individual man, 
striving to live up to his lights, and he tells us that 
even he, with such a past as few men can look back 
on, of toils and successes, of churches founded, and 
converts loyal to him all over the West, yet even he 
must forget what is behind, and must press on. And 
if he must do so, assuredly you and I must do the 
same. His words are a lesson on the right use of 
the past. Let us try and study it. 

First, we are not to regard the past with compla- 
cency, “as though we had already attained.” How 
well we know the fatal time that comes to so many 
of us when progress seems to stop. I watch a boy 


or young man of some promise. He grows in know- 
B ; 
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ledge, in self-control, in dignity. His aims in life 
rise as his horizon extends ; and there are indications, 
too, that with all this there is a growth in humility, 
in love of God and man; that there is a growth in 
grace, the gift of God’s Holy Spirit in answer to 
prayer. Such a one is honoured and loved: his 
friends praise him ; he is welcomed everywhere ; all 
the world speaks well of him ; and the subtle incense 
of praise overpowers him. He thinks he has already 
attained. He looks back on his past with compla- 
cency ; and then his progress stops. Instead of for- 
getting the things which are behind, he is always 
reminding himself of them. 

I do most earnestly advise you, and not IJ, but St. 
Paul, beware of this dangerous misuse of the past. 
If it feeds vanity, if it disposes you to rest, or to 
compare yourself with others, then be well assured 
you have not yet learnt the right use of your own 
past; you must learn it from St. Paul. Look in 
your past for guidance, for hope, for humiliation, for 
deep sorrow and shame, but never for materials for 
self-satisfied ease. 

This is the danger of some among us, and especi- 
ally of the abler and more promising, and there is no 
age at which we are free from it. You are exposed 
to it at sixteen, and you are not out of reach of it at 
sixty. There are more deadly snares that await you 
as you grow older, and pass from boyhood to man- 
hood—rocks on which your shipwreck may be more 
complete and more manifest in the sight of all men, 
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but indeed there is nothing which so often and so 
disappointingly terminates hopeful careers, as this 
wrong complacent use of the past which St. Paul de- 
precates. 

And there is another misuse of the past which is 
quite as common. It is a mistake rather than a fault. 
It is to use the past as a ground and justification 
for despondency. It is very natural so to use the 
past: to argue, “I cannot do this, I have always 
failed in that; and therefore I suppose that I shall 
always fail,’—this is to forget that your powers of 
mind grow by use. What was an insuperable diffi- 
culty even to your best and most vigorous efforts a 
year ago, may perhaps now be readily overcome if you 
will only attack it hopefully, and not with the prede- 
termination to fail. This is a fact in every man’s ex- 
perience of his own intellectual growth, but one that 
we are slow to learn. Each morning you start afresh, 
with new powers, and new capabilities: forget the 
past, and do not be hampered with its failures. 
This, then, is another application of St. Paul’s advice 
to forget the things which are behind, and reach 
forth to what is before. 

It is a still more serious and important application 
of the words to moral growth, and spiritual progress ; 
for it is an even more common and more fatal mis- 
take to suppose that we are so tied and bound with 
the chains of our sins, that not even the pitifulness 
of God’s mercy can loose us. It is true, indeed, that 
the consequences and penalties of past sins do cling 
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to us. There are natural consequences, natural 
penalties, of sin which never permit us entirely to 
forget the past. Idleness brings its penalties, and a 
man is rarely allowed to forget that he was idle as a 
boy. Vanity brings its penalties, and though we 
may have long lost our vanity, yet it will have left 
a stamp on us that we shall not easily efface. And 
there are graver sins than these, the penalties of 
which are so certain that we shall never forget that 
we once were guilty. All this is true; and yet 
there is a sense in which we can and we ought to 
forget the past. We ought not to suppose because 
the consequences of past sins remain, that their 
power over us remains also. There is no habit of 
sin from which, by God’s grace, we cannot entirely 
recover. Part of its power over us is obtained from 
our exaggerated estimate of its power. We yield 
sooner than we need because we think we cannot 
resist. The remembrance of past sin rises, and our 
weak remonstrances are silenced in despair. When 
we are thus fascinated by the past, then how hopefully 
and cheerfully St. Paul’s words sound in our ears, to 
forget those things that are behind, and to reach 
forth to what is before. Some of you may be thus 
disheartened, by failure to conquer a fault. You may 
even be so mistaken as to believe that past failures 
are an excuse for present failures ; to justify your- 
selves for doing wrong, by saying that you always 
have done wrong. St. Paul is speaking to you, and 
tells you to forget the past, and start ever afresh. 
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And it is a lesson to us in dealing with others. 
We are far too incredulous as to the power which 
others, and especially the young, have of recovery. 
“The world will not believe a man repents,” but we 
who believe in the power of prayer, we who have 
ourselves repented, surely in this respect we are not 
of the world, and we may believe in the repentance 
of others. Let us show sometimes a wise forgetful- 
ness of their past. At any rate, we can forget it as 
long as they remember it. 

These are, I think, the lessons St. Paul teaches 
us in this enthusiastic outburst: to let the past make 
us neither conceited nor despondent ; but, accepting 
its results, to press forward unceasingly, and hope- 
fully, and modestly. 

But there is a sense in which St. Paul’s words 
may be applied to us as a body, and not only as 
individuals ; and it will perhaps be not inappropriate 
to consider it on this day on which our thoughts are 
much turned to the past history of the school. 
Yesterday we met here to commemorate the past ; 
to-day we are told to forget the things which are 
behind. Are the commands inconsistent? Not in 
spirit, only in letter. St. Paul himself used the past. 
He used it to furnish warning, to check pride, to give 
guidance, to stimulate hope. But, nevertheless, his 
face is ever turned towards the future; it is ever lit 
by the rising sun, and it is this that has made St. 
Paul the Apostle of the West, and especially the 
Apostle of Protestantism and Progress. 
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It is well for us to commemorate our past bene- 
factors, whose names are associated with this chapel ; 
and it is especially wel! for us on such a day to think 
of him who, though not named in our collect of 
thanksgiving, must have been in the hearts of most 
of us as we thanked God for all those “by whose bene- 
fit this whole school is brought up to godliness and 
good learning.” It is very well for us to meet as we 
did yesterday, and for old faces to come down among 
us year after year: they may remind us of what was 
good in the past, and they may do much to strengthen 
the hands of those who are working in the present. 
We can see in such gatherings what a power loyalty 
to the school has over us all, when it once really lays 
its grasp on us. And such a gathering and com- 
memoration of the past cannot do otherwise than 
strengthen our loyalty, and make it wiser, riper, 
deeper. 

We must not forget our past. We must try to 
understand the genius and the spirit of the past tra- 
ditions of this place, and hand them on to the next 
generation. This is the problem in every community. 
In the nation, in the church, in the school, where are 
we to look for the next leaders? Will they be 
worthy? How shall we maintain the continuity of 
life of the place? These are the problems that beset 
us. We do not now believe in material relics. To 
live in the same houses, work in the same schools, 
play in the same close, worship in the same chapel, 
are real links that bind us to the past, but they do 
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not necessarily preserve the continuity of life. The 
real succession is that of example, of unconscious 
example, and scarcely conscious imitation. The life 
of a school is handed on by the generous, the brave, 
the pure, the public spirited of one generation becom- 
ing the unconscious examples of the next. We 
cannot follow the details of any life, for our lives are 
our own, and different from all others: it is not a 
slavish reproduction of the past, but a hearty sym- 
pathy with all that is best in its spirit that is de- 
manded of us. This is a right use of the past—one 
that would have gladdened the Apostle’s heart. To 
commemorate the good deeds, the noble lives of the 
past, is to add an inspiration to the present. “ Shall 
we not follow?” was the exclamation of the young 
Augustine as he heard the stories of the martyrs. 
“Shall we not follow?” must be our thought 
when we hear of what others have done for this 
place. 

Yes, there is a right use of our past: but we must 
take care that we do not make a wrong use. This 
great school has won its present fame, and deserved 
its present fame, not by looking back with com- 
placency on past success, but by looking upwards 
and onwards to far higher aims that are still unat- 
tained. To stop and pause is to be a traitor to the 
past. We may glance back, but it is only to take 
courage and go straight on. When once a school 
glories in its past, instead of working for its future, 
then its downward course has begun. We can only 
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keep the inspiration of the past by expressing it in 
action. 

The danger to this generation of the school is 
great. You have inherited a name which, although 
so new, is still not unknown. Others have laboured, 
and you and I have entered into their labours. It 
was not for the most part the toil or skill or genius 
of any of us that reared the intricate fabric of the 
organisation of this school, and that set its blood 
coursing so vigorously through its veins. We are 
reaping the fruit of the prayers and the thoughtful 
care of others. And we may think that a school is 
like a great fly-wheel, that will go on long after the 
motive power has ceased. Is it so or not? It is 
so, just so far as school is a mechanical routine, and 
no further. All that is not mechanical, the careful, 
loving, individual interest that the elder show for the 
younger, whether masters for boys, or boys for one 
another, the sense of responsibility for the good name 
of the school which prompts every one to take any 
trouble, make any sacrifice of pleasure and conveni- 
ence lest a slur should be cast on that name—all 
this, the warmth, the love, the loyalty, has to spring 
fresh from the heart day by day, and can never 
become mechanical. 

We cannot reproduce the past. We cannot recall 
the creative enthusiasm of the few loyal friends, 
masters and boys, who gathered round the table of 
their first chief. They had the stimulus of knowing 
that their thoughts and devotion were leaving their 
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mark on a school that was still growing and had its 
name to make. They had the delight of creating. 
That can never be done again. The freshness of 
those days is passed ; and hence our danger. We 
may think that the toil is over, that mere routine 
work will now carry us on. 

It will not. We must reach forth to those things 
that are before—érexrevvouevor—straining ourselves 
to grasp the prize. The word describes the attitude 
of the eager, the noble, the ardent. We masters must 
not only exercise unceasing watchfulness against the 
creeping in of evil in any form; but we must be 
able to rely on your help. There must be the same 
care for the younger shown by the elder among you, 
the same earnest thoughtfulness for the young that 
will not let them get into bad habits, which has 
always been shown here. This is what we can all 
do; this is indeed building up for the future, reach- 
ing forth unto the things which are before ; and it is 
at the same time the truest commemoration of the 
past, because it is the truest continuation of the spirit 
of the past. 

Let this be our motto—ézexrewwopevor. 


June 22, 1879. 


THE YOUNG KULER. 


«« And, behold, one came and said unto him, Good Master, what good 
thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life? And he said unto 
him, Why callest thou me good? there is none good but one, that 
is, God: but if thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” 
etc., to ver. 22, MATT. xix. 16-22. 


IT may be well sometimes, instead of taking a single 
verse, to take a passage like the one I have just 
read to you, and to study the whole incident; to 
try and help the younger among you to read your 
Bibles with profit, by showing how each phrase 
contributes something to the teaching. Let us then 
for a few minutes reflect on this familiar incident 
in the life of Christ, and see what it teaches us: let 
us follow the narrative, and submit to its guidance, 
not putting our meaning into it, but drawing out, 
with God’s help, its true lesson. 

The story is related in the first three Gospels. 
It was a striking scene, and impressed itself on every 
memory ; and the narrative is nearly the same in 
all the three. St. Mark, as is usual with him, adds 
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picturesque touches, which show how vividly the 
scene stood out before him. It is from him we 
learn the place ; it was at the moment when Christ 
was going out of the house into the road, at the 
last moment, therefore, before He left the village. 
From him, too, we learn that the ruler came up 
running ; that he fell on his knees before Him. It 
is St. Mark who describes Jesus as looking on him 
after he made his reply. It is the same word 
that we have elsewhere, “The Lord turned and 
looked on Peter,” a look that was never forgotten. 
And it is St. Mark, too, who tells us that Christ 
loved the man. The genuineness of the question, 
and the obvious sincerity of the man were so attrac- 
tive as to win the love which is so seldom spoken 
of as shown to individual persons. 

From St. Luke we get one more fact, that the 
man was young. From the position in St. Luke’s 
narrative we can infer with some probability that 
the event took place on the last missionary journey 
from Galilee, through Perea on the other side of 
the Jordan, to Jerusalem, a journey which occupied 
the last six or seven months of our Lord’s life. 

Thus we can combine the narratives into one, 
and reproduce the scene. The ruler was young, 
impulsive, earnest, rich, He had heard Christ 
before as He spoke to the people on this journey, 
and had concealed the deep impression His words 
had made: as is often the case, the words spoken are 
like seeds that take time to germinate, and grow, 
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and bring forth fruit; and as yet this young 
ruler had made no sign. But now that Christ was 
going away, now that He had actually started, now 
that it was the last moment, the young ruler felt 
that he could not let the golden opportunity pass by 
for ever: there was One, and One only, who could 
solve his difficulties and give him peace; and he 
must go to Him before it was too late. So he ran 
after Him. He came running and kneeled to Him, 
and said, “Good Master, what good thing shall I 
do that I may inherit eternal life?” 

Is not this the question which, above all others, we 
ourselves should wish to ask Christ? If the Christ 
who came on the earth nearly nineteen hundred years 
ago once more appeared among men ; if He wandered 
among our villages, and spoke to groups and crowds 
that were arrested by His wondrous works and 
wondrous words, I think that, though some of us 
might hesitate and shrink from asking Him in 
public, we could not let Him go finally away without 
asking Him the one question that so often agitates 
us, “What must I do to inherit eternal life?” God 
alone knows how many of us are asking that ques- 
tion on our knees, or from the Bible, or from books, or 
sermons, or friends. And, as then, so now it is not 
only the poor to whom the Gospel is preached, and 
not only the poor who feel its power. It is the rich, 
the young, the future rulers and masters, it is you, 
and such as you, that are earnest in the same 
question, What must I do? what must I do? 
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Never were men more in earnest, more restless, 
more dissatisfied, more hungering for guidance than 
now. 

It is this that makes our Lord’s reply so precious. 
We do ask Him still by the voice of this young ruler, 
and we can hear His reply. But let us first notice 
the address: “Good Master,” the young ruler had 
called Him. He did not address Christ as divine, 
as the Messiah, as the very Son of God. He acknow- 
ledged Him as a teacher, even as a good teacher, 
as a learned and good man; but no more, . 

Now this is exactly what many men do now; 
what perhaps unconsciously we all do sometimes. 
We come to Christ as a good man who taught 
morality, and lived a noble life, long ago, and then 
died. We forget that Christ was the Son of God, 
and that He still lives. See how Christ dealt with 
this. He quietly reminds him that God alone is 
good; and that by calling Him good the young 
ruler has unconsciously admitted that He, the good 
teacher, is divine. It is to remind us that until we 
come to Christ and study His teaching from this 
point of view, as authoritative, as divine, and not 
merely as good and worth our notice, as being 
absolutely and for ever unique in the history of the 
world, and not to be dealt with among other teach- 
ing on a footing of equality, we cannot get our 
question answered. 

Then Christ goes on to answer the question. 
He reminds the ruler of the commandments, and 
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repeats the second table, “Do not commit adultery ; 
do not kill ; do not steal ; do not bear false witness ; 
honour thy father and thy mother.” The answer 
was received with surprise, as we should receive it— 
“Master, all these have I kept from my youth up.” 
The young ruler was perfectly genuine in his sur- 
prise and in his reply. He had kept all these 
commandments in the sense in which he understood 
them, and he frankly said so. And once more, he 
has his counterparts among us. There are many, 
I trust, among us who would have made the same 
answer ; who would have told Christ that we had 
had the priceless gift of good homes, and loving 
parents, early Christian teaching, and had been 
hitherto mercifully preserved from grievous sins like 
those forbidden in the second table. 

It is here that occurs that touch that marks the 
eye-witness in the gospel of St. Mark, “ Jesus looked 
on him and loved him.” The genuine goodness and 
sincerity of the young ruler, though mixed with such 
deep ignorance of self, touched our Lord, and moved 
Him to compassion and love. How was He to 
reveal to him what was still wanting? how touch 
his conscience and open his eyes at the same time 
to his true needs? It was not the moment for a 
stern rebuke, for telling him that he was far from 
the kingdom of God, that he was ignorant of the 
elements of truth, The thing that was wanted was 
to reveal him to himself. 

For Christ saw that he came with earnestness 
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indeed, with a genuine desire to do what was right, 
but that he made a mental reservation, unknown 
perhaps to himself, that he must not part with his 
wealth. And so with one searching word Christ 
reveals to him the spirit that underlies the second 
table of the law, the unreserved and complete love 
of our neighbour, and bids the young man, if he 
would be perfect, “Go and sell all that thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and come follow me.” 

There is another touch here from St. Mark that 
we lose in our version. “The young man was sad 
at that saying,’ it is in our version; in the Greek 
it is more picturesque,— He frowned at the saying ; 
The other evangelists 


d 


a cloud came over his brow.’ 
simply say that he was grieved. The arrow had 
gone straight home. It was a bitter demand; he 
could not yield it, and so he went away clouded and 
sad, and we hear no more of him in the Gospels. 
It is a tragical story; on this one occasion he is 
brought, as it were, into full light by the three 
evangelists, and then he sinks back into indistin- 
guishable darkness. He once met the loving gaze 
of Christ, and then for ever turned his back on it, 
and mixes with the common crowd. 

Such is the incident ; and now we must try and 
thoroughly understand our Lord’s reply—the spirit 
of it, as well as the letter ; for while the literal obedi- 
ence to the command may or may not be our duty, 
we may be sure that the spirit of the command, if 
we can but discover it, is the answer Christ gives 
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now to each of us who is asking the same question, 
“What must I do to win eternal life ?” 

The letter bids him give up all his wealth to the 
poor, and come and follow Christ; to give up 
comfort and rank, and join himself to a wandering 
company of poor disciples in attendance on their 
Master. What is the spirit of the reply? 

It is that we must make zo reservations. The 
worship of God, the search for eternal life, does not 
consist in knowing certain truths, in avoiding certain 
sins, in performing certain acts. The only way to 
worship God acceptably is to do so unreservedly. 
Our whole life must have a unity about it, be inspired 
by one spirit. If there is anything in our circum- 
stances or our life that fatally distracts us from this 
unity of life we must cut it off. It is the same 
truth that He taught them when He bade them be 
ready to cut off the right hand, or pluck out the 
right eye. It is not that wealth is necessarily fatal. 
It is not our duty literally to sell all we have and 
give to the poor. There is no panacea in absolute 
poverty. Many a generation, as you know, inter- 
preted this text literally. Many a generous young 
ruler has sold all that he had and given to the poor, 
but found, nevertheless, that he carried with him 
into the cloister some other darling sin from which 
he found it still harder to part ; and this spoiled his 
life. No: the lesson is that there must be no 
reservation. We must not, even in our most secret 
hearts, keep back part of the price. 
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Such is the answer which Christ makes to us 
when we come, as many of us do, and ask the 
momentous question, “ What shall I do that I may 
win eternal life ?”—“My son, give me thyself.” We 
must each apply it to ourselves. He does not give 
one rule to all; He gives one principle, that we must 
make no reservation: if we do, the one thing that 
we reserve, that we will not give up, will be fatal. 
It will be “the little rift within the lute, that, slowly 
widening, makes the music mute.” To one He says, 
“Will you give up your love of money, and position, 
and display?” It is too hard, and he goes away 
sorrowful and perhaps angry. To another, “ Will 
you give up your idleness, your half-hearted work, 
and do your very best, success ‘or no success, as in 
the sight of God?” And he says, “No, anything but 
this.” To another, “You must conquer that bitter 
tongue, that habit of seeing no merit, nothing but 
faults in your fellows. You cannot follow Christ 
and keep that habit; give up the reputation for 
saying clever things, and be teachable, modest, 
kind.” Alas, this is to give up what he most enjoys. 
To another, “Give up your self-love, and try to do 
something to please and benefit others, not regarding 
yourself.” And this is so hard; it is to admit that 
he has been wrong all his life. He cannot do this. 

O my friends, Christ lays His gentle hand on 
each of us, and looks upon us and loves us, as He 
loved the young ruler; and if we will listen to the 
voice of conscience, trained and refined by this 

¢ 
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teaching of Christ, we shall hear, each for himself, 
the answer as to our duty. But it will not be easy, 
this duty. It may be very hard. It may send us 
away sad and frowning. 

But if it be so, then let this narrative of Christ 
and the young ruler dwell in our memories, and 
never suffer us to forget what our refusal means. 
Let the melancholy image of him who asked how 
to win eternal life, and then would not pay the price, 
haunt us till we once more come running and kneel- 
ing to Christ, with hearts softened, and resolution 
made without reserve. He loves us still, and it is 
never too late for us to come to Him. 


June 29, 1879. 


WORDS TO THOSE ‘WHO ARE LEAVING. 


*¢The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life.” 
—JOHN vi. 63. 


MANY a century has passed since these words were 
spoken, and there they stand, true for all ages. The 
words that Christ spoke are spirit, and they are life. 
Still each generation of men goes back to the words 
which Christ spoke as the one fountain at which to 
get draughts of life. No fresh fountain has arisen 
in all the ages. There is no other light, or life, or 
hope for men except in the words of Christ. 

This is the last Sunday of the term, and of our 
school year: and it is also the last Sunday at school 
for many of you in this chapel. Ina few hours many 
of you will have passed out finally into the great 
world, probably never again to hear words spoken in 
this place. I long to say a few words this afternoon, 
~ not to all the school, but to you who are leaving ; all 
our hearts are full of sympathy and interest in you. 
We who are older cannot help thinking of the varied 
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mental experiences that we have gone through; ex- 
periences that still await you: and we cannot help 
longing to say something to you before you go, which 
shall be a real help and guide to you. I know well 
how little words can do. To have any effect they 
must come at just the right moment. Still perhaps 
this is the right moment; when your hearts are 
touched, and ours are warmed to you, on this your 
last Sunday at Clifton. 

I will speak of one thing only—the reality of your 
belief in Christ, and in God: there is nothing that 
can compare in importance with this. And you will 
pardon me if I speak very plainly, and on subjects 
on which I have never spoken to you before. 

In a few months at furthest you will be thrown 
into a circle of very different ideas from those which 
are familiar to you here, and at your homes. Some 
of you will be in business, some in the army, some 
in the colonies, some at the Universities, mixing 
no longer with boys, but with men. You are certain 
to hear remarks and conversations on religious sub- 
jects, which will both astonish and shock you. Here 
and at home you have been brought up in still waters. 
Soon your ship will be in the open sea, and will be 
buffeted by storms. To be forewarned against this 
is in part to be forearmed. It is well to know before- 
hand that these storms will come—to remember that 
I told you of them. For when a young man is first 
plunged into an atmosphere of violent and hostile 
criticism of his own beliefs, the idea that his own 
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beliefs are not universal may be so new to him, and 
his own real hold on them may be so slight, that the 
shock may throw down his creed like a house of 
cards, and he may never build it up again. It is 
indeed my chief duty to build up the faith in your 
souls on the foundation of Jesus Christ: but I think 
I ought also to warn you that all men have not this 
faith, and not send you out into the world as into 
some fool’s paradise. 

There is at the present time such an attack made 
on the very existence, not only of Christianity, but 
of all religion, as the world has never seen. It is 
not now a question of outworks, but of the very 
citadel of religion. Men do not now dispute about 
the subjects of ancient heresies ; scarcely even about 
the great doctrines of our Church, about the divinity 
of Christ, the reality of a future life: the contest 
is now about the possibility of any religion at all 
being anything else but a delusion, and a superstition, 
and a sham. You will find the attack converging 
from all points ; the more widely and well you are 
educated, the more you will feel the force of the 
attack. Historical criticism, comparative religion, 
physical science, natural history, all will proclaim in 
your ears that they know no God; yea, they know 
not any. History will tell you that God at any rate 
hides Himself and is blind. You will be told that 
all nations in their early days have established reli- 
gions, and that we have inherited one which is at 
least as good as any other, as our civilisation would 
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lead us to expect ; but that of course it is not true. 
Physical science will calmly smile at miracles as im- 
possible. Natural history will tell you that we spring 
from apes, and are as soulless as they. Such is the 
interpretation which some men put on the undoubted 
facts of science. You will find these beliefs, or no- 
beliefs, maintained by men whom in some respects 
you cannot but feel to be your superiors; men of 
wider knowledge, greater culture, older, abler, more 
self-confident than you. You will find some of them 
men of the purest lives, of the most generous sym- 
pathies, philanthropic and kind, doing their duty in 
life; and yet believing that they, and you, and all 
around them will perish at death like butterflies ; and 
that the very goodness and purity they practise are 
not what we call them, but are ancestral tendencies 
depending on the structure of molecules in the brain. 
In a few months’ time these are the subjects you will 
be talking of ; such are the assertions you will hear 
from the lips of acquaintances and friends. 

What will you say to such men? You cannot 
avoid the difficulty. If you decline to talk on these 
profoundly interesting subjects, straightway you fall 
into Scylla in wishing to avoid Charybdis: you con- 
demn yourself of unveracity, of desire to avoid and 
not to find truth. It is not as if you could avoid 
such questions. You will find them in newspapers, 
and magazines, and books: to avoid them you would 
have to go out of the world, and even then you would 
carry with you your own self: and it is in yourself 
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after all that doubts spring and germinate. What 
matter is it to me what Haeckel thinks or Spencer 
doubts, if I myself stand ona rock of faith? Suave 
mart magno. But you have a traitor in your own 
heart. Which of us has not? We are all of us 
penetrated with the zezégezst of doubt at times: and 
to attempt to stifle it, or to ignore its existence, is to 
let the fire smoulder till it bursts into a devouring 
flame. 

What then shall you do? My sole advice is, Be 
modest, and do not try to be clever. Be modest, and 
do not suppose you can know all things at twenty-one. 
Be modest, and allow for vast and inconceivable addi- 
tions to your mental experiences and positive know- 
ledge. Ifyou reflect it cannot but strike you as highly 
improbable, that the particular decade or so in which 
your lot is cast is destined to see the truths of many 
generations utterly discredited, and a new agnostic 
atheism established in their place. A very moderate 
acquaintance with the past history of religious thought 
will satisfy you that in every age those who attack 
the faith have been equally confident of success. 
And yet they have failed. So I warn you that 
though your clever friends may be clever and good, 
you must wait till you see the end. These very 
men themselves are in doubt, and wish to fortify 
themselves by winning your assent. I assure you it 
is so. They have not yet had the wide experience 
of life and thought which alone can give balance to 
. the judgment. No man knows much at twenty- 
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five: no man’s opinions at twenty-five are what they 
will be at thirty-five or forty-five. A thousand truths 
now unseen will grow on you. Do not suppose that 
you can yet see the truths that history, or science, or 
observation of men, or self-analysis, will one day 
teach you. The vast complexity and variety of 
ethical and spiritual truth cannot be appreciated all 
at once. It is with this as with other subjects: the 
eye sees only what it is trained to see. You look 
into a spectroscope directed to a star, and see nothing, 
or at most a couple of faint lines of light: the astro- 
nomer sees at a glance the stupendous meaning of 
those insignificant lines: they tell him that the star 
is approaching us with a velocity a thousand times 
greater than one of our Great Western expresses. 
You walk by a hedgerow and see nothing but weeds. 
Darwin finds it difficult to walk past it from the 
variety of intensely interesting phenomena he sees. 
And will you young men believe that the world, the 
world of nature, the world of men, the world of the 
human soul, is simpler than a spectroscope or a 
hedgerow? Will you be vain enough to think that 
you can ever read its mysteries; pronounce that 
such a thing is true, that another is false, and that a 
third cannot be known? Be modest: be modest: 
be modest: these are the three conditions in the 
search after truth. 

There are truths undreamt of in your philosophy, 
and in mine too. No living man, and no existing 
Church has a knowledge of all truth, or of truth un- 
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mixed with error. A time will come when we shall 
know all truth. But we can even here in this world 
feel absolutely certain of some truths, and take our 
stand on them, and defy the world to move us. But 
to do this you must be intensely in earnest. You 
must seek for truth as the paramount aim of your 
life ; and give way to no indolence, no despair, no 
worldliness. You must give yourselves to the pur- 
suit in all sincerity as well as in all modesty. No 
trial will take you but such as is common to man. 
I assure you we have all passed through the same 
fire and flood. It is not necessary to give you details 
of our trials: yours will not be exactly the same ; 
but be sure that all men must have their faith sifted 
and winnowed ; and so will you. See that the wind 
carries not away the grain with the chaff. 

The fact is, God is teaching us just now a lesson 
which it is hard to understand and hard to learn. It 
seems to be true that reason alone cannot find Him 
out; but that there exists a spiritual faculty in the 
soul, whose processes are far above reason, and that 
by it we come to the knowledge of God. Here at 
present stands the great contradiction. Reason alone 
says, I examine the world in vain for a God: I find 
none: I find endless sequences; endless develop- 
ments: but no personality, no will, no choice, no 
God. But conscience, that divine faculty in man, 
also speaks, and with an authority which we cannot 
mistake: it claims to be divine: and it is so. You 
and I know full well by the light of our own con- 
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sciences that we are born of God, in His image and 
likeness, with divine afflatus in us; and perish all 
reasoning which attempts to disprove the direct in- 
tuition of God by the supreme faculty of the soul. 
I admit it is true that reason cannot find out God. 
We err when we use reason so. Weare like Nelson 
when he put his telescope to his blind eye. But 
conscience does and always will speak to you of 
God, and you cannot silence it, and you cannot 
evade it. If you go to the uttermost part of the 
earth, God is still with you, for He is in your very 
soul. 

Conscience, unless you stifle her by profligacy, or 
slowly mystify her by false reasoning, will reiterate 
that truth is better than falsehood, purity than vice, 
self-denial than self-indulgence, love than culture. 
And conscience will also tell you that the great 
motive power which exists to turn men to truth, and 
purity, and self-denial, and love, is the example of 
Jesus Christ. Nothing diviner than Christ has ever 
been seen on this earth. Nothing else has implanted 
anew lifeinman. Ye shall know Him by His fruits. 
That such a Man should have claimed to be what He 
was not—the Son of God, is an impossibility beyond 
all others. On this rock build your faith, that Christ 
indeed is God. Then all the world will speak of 
Him ; you will see that He governed the world in 
old time as He governs it now, by human agencies ; 
that He suffers even us to be workers together with 
Him. What a vista of life does this open! It 
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makes life worth living. Who that has ever for one 
moment been granted this vision of the work of 
Christ can ever forget it? 

You need never fear earnest, active, intellectual 
scepticism, wherever you may be. It is an instrument 
in God’s hands to make the Church more active, more 
truthful, more intelligent, less superstitious. When 
we deprecate it, and lift up our hands in holy horror 
at the writings of some men, I think we do wrong ; 
we wish that God used other plans, instead of striving 
to understand the plans that He does use, and working 
together with Him. Let us acknowledge that these 
men are also sent by Him, and area part of His 
scheme for the education of the world. 

What I do dread in the future, even in your future, 
is the lazy, apathetic unbelief, or rather no-belief, that 
doesn’t care whether anything is true. That is the 
wellspring of irreligion. Nay, it is irreligion. From 
that one can learn no lesson save indeed that of 
humility to us teachers and preachers, and shame and 
confusion of face in the sight of God. Never dignify 
such lazy indifference with the name of honest scep- 
ticism ; it comes from quite a different source. What 
right has a man or boy to say he finds no comfort 
in worship, when he has never really worshipped, 
when all his experience of it is that of a listless or 
unwilling spectator? Such a man knows nothing of 
the service of God. 

O you Clifton boys, who are going out into the 
world, and to whom these are my last words, ye are 
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our letters of commendation, known and read of all 
men. Men know us by our fruits, and you are our 
fruits. Are you pure and reverent and modest? In 
this age of melancholy and terror will men be able 
to lean on you, and say that here are men whose 
faith is simple and strong; who stand on a rock? 
What a work is still left for any public school to do, 
a field yet unoccupied, full of eternal glory, to send 
out a stream of men on whom others may lean not 
in vain! Why should that glory not be ours? 

Some of you will be in the army, and will hear 
black called white, and white called black. Let it 
be yours to stand up with true courage, and make 
your protest. The honour of your school, the honour 
of your God, is at stake. Pass not blasphemy or 
vice without a manly protest, and you will be blessed 
even by those whom you reprove. Who is to have 
courage if you have not? Will you, a public-school 
boy, wait till some quiet home-bred boy, like 
David, trusting in the Lord of Hosts, puts you to 
shame ? 

Some will be in business, and will be told that 
there is no wisdom but in selfishness and entire mis- 
trust of others: that success and money-making is 
the one aim of life. Do not believe it. Be fervent 
in business, as in everything else; but do not let it 
destroy your faith in virtue, and do not let it absorb 
your highest interests. What you are is of infinitely 
more importance than what you have won. 

Many of you will be.at Oxford and Cambridge, 
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to enjoy those unsurpassable three years of under- 
graduate life. But go not of set purpose to enjoy 
them, but with reverent hearts and firm resolves to 
waste not a day there. They will be years to make 
or mar you. You may go there for amusement and 
boyish play, and you will come out (who has not 
seen others come out?) overgrown schoolboys and 
nothing more ; having lost the religion of boys, and 
not having gained that of men. Or you may grow 
in knowledge and thought, and self-control and 
reverence, and come out men, fit to do men’s work, 
and not only fit but eager to do what is at once the 
work of men and the work of God. 

It is time to conclude, lest I weary you. Where- 
ever you are, be prayerful, be reverent, be modest. 
I need not tell you to be pure, and brave, and truth- 
ful. Trust in your conscience as your closest link to 
God, and keep before you, as the one never-failing 
ideal, that will inspire you in life and support you in 
death, the example and life of your Master and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. You will assuredly find that 
the words which He spoke are indeed spirit, and 
they are life. 


COLLECT: 


We beseech Thee, O God, to protect and bless 
all members of this school, and especially such as 
here will meetno more. May Thy loving Providence 
watch over them to guard and direct their steps. 
Give them grace to yield themselves altogether to 
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Thy guidance, and to hold the faith of Christ without 
wavering. May they always adorn the sacred doctrine 
which they profess by holy, pure, and reverent lives ; 
and grant that we may all meet hereafter in eternal 
life through Him Who is the Resurrection and the 


Life, Thy Son Jesus Christ, our Lord. 


July 27, 1879. 


USE OF WIMES- ObAREVIGIOUS 
EXCITEMENT. 


** And Peter said unto him, Lord, I am ready to go with thee, both 
into prison and to death.— LUKE xxii. 33. 


Was Peter the better or the worse for this enthusi- 
astic promise? We know how miserably he failed 
to keep it. Shall we say, with a sneer, that his 
fervour was not worth much, that his love was not 
very genuine, that his character was very weak, if in 
a few hours he forgot his vehement promises, and 
denied his Lord ? 

My friends, the question is one of much more 
than speculative interest to us. We saw yesterday, 
in this chapel, a goodly number of ourselves give 
their promise that they will keep their faith to their 
Master, Christ. God alone knows the heart; and 
He knows, as none of us know, how firm was the 
resolve, how high the hopes, with which that pro- 
mise was made. May God give all strength to keep 
it. And I need not remind you of what we saw in 
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this chapel this morning. We shall none of us ever 
forget it. 

But the story of St. Peter warns us that the most 
fervent resolutions may fail: that promises may be 
made, and made with absolute genuineness, and yet 
be broken; and broken, too, not by commonplace, 
feeble people, but by men of the saintly standard of 
Peter: 

His example, therefore, leads me to speak to you 
to-day on the use to be made by us all of such 
periods in our life as Peter experienced on this 
occasion ; periods, that is, of spiritual excitement 
and emotion rather out of the common, when some 
extra strain is put on us for the moment. He was 
roused to strong feeling by the thought that our 
Lord was in danger. We may be roused in many 
ways—by some great sorrow; the death of some 
one very near and dear to us may open, as it were, 
by a flash, the other world to us, and reveal in all 
their vividness truths that before we had languidly 
listened to; or we may be roused by some illness, 
which brings us near to the grave; or by some 
special and unusual religious influence. Such influ- 
ence there has been at work among us, yesterday, 
and to-day, and for some weeks past. The Confir- 
mation, the first Communion, and the preparation 
for them, have been a religious influence and power 
out of the common routine of this place, and have 
been deeply felt. The promises that were made 
yesterday ; the prayers offered, the dedication of self 
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in all humility and earnestness to God, that this 
morning’s Holy Communion witnessed, were as 
genuine, I doubt not, and perhaps more humble, than 
the vows of Peter. 

Now what will some of you think of these pro- 
mises, and this self-dedication, in after years, or, it 
may be, a few months hence, when the first enthu- 
siasm has passed away, when you are reunited to 
the rest of the congregation, from whom you have 
been, as it were, separated for a few weeks? The 
emotion, so far as it is mere emotion, cannot last ; 
whatever there has been of excitement is by its 
nature transient. Will it all pass away and leave 
no trace? Will it even occur to you, that perhaps 
you would have been better without a feeling which 
has proved so short-lived? It is this that I want 
you to consider now—what use to make of the 
recollection of what we may call periods of rapid 
religious growth. 

First let me point out to you, and assure you, 
that it is of the very essence of God’s dealings with 
us that we should have alternating periods of spiritual 
sensibility. It is not always summer; flowers are 
not always in bloom; the sun does not always shine: 
the law of vicissitude reigns in nature, and it reigns 
in spiritual life too. You must not be alarmed, or 
think yourself forgotten by God, or utterly faithless 
to Him, if already, yes, this very afternoon, your 
heart is colder than it was, even if there is a sense 


of relief from a strain, that you feel, but hardly dare 
D 
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acknowledge, for fear it isa sin. No; you are not 
forgotten by God; He is teaching you a lesson. It 
is this. 

There are tides in our spiritual life, as there are 
in our river. The tide swells up, raised by some 
mysterious power, and fills the channels, and brings 
beauty to barren sandy wastes, and soft sounds, and 
all manner of loveliness, and reflects the very light 
of heaven; and when such a tide is at its height, it 
is difficult to picture the barrenness and drought and 
desolation that will follow when the tide falls. But 
so it is. The tide ebbs; we see a mud flat, and 
muddy stream, barely trickling down, to mark the 
course of what was once a river, with its burden of 
goodly ships. 

This is an allegory. The tide will ebb with you, 
with us all; and the important point for us all is, 
how to use aright the precious moments of high tide. 

Be quite sure that they are precious, that they 
are the gift of God, and a gift to make use of. 
Thank God for every moment of deep and true and 
earnest feeling you have ever had. If such mo- 
ments are few and far between, treasure them the 
more in your recollection, and put them to use. Let 
them come back to you in after days and years. 

One great use of them is to reveal to you the 
real possibilities of your nature. We are none of us 
what we seem to be: we take pains, with the true 
instinct of Englishmen, to conceal our real selves 
behind an imperturbable phlegmatic exterior; but 
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we know in our hearts that there is but a thin crust 
of this impassivity over us, and that below the sur- 
face is a power and store of force and passion and 
love and enthusiasm, that we do not show, and rarely 
venture to look at, even by ourselves. 

A strong emotion of sorrow or joy or sympathy 
will reveal unknown depths in a man; and so, in 
just the same way, the strong, deep religious feeling 
that is produced at such a time as this, though 
necessarily more or less transient, does reveal to 
each one something of the possibilities of his own 
nature. Your true self is what you are at your best, 
your holiest, your most earnest. You have, perhaps, 
had to-day a glimpse of your possible future, a 
deeper insight into your own heart, a clearer idea of 
what God wishes you to be and to do—ay, and has 
given you the power to be and to do—and, above all, 
a deeper consciousness of God’s wonderful love, than 
you have ever had before. Your true nature is not 
concealed by unusual religious earnestness, but dis- 
closed by it. You have had a revelation from God 
of what He would have you to be. 

Now this revelation is of simply unspeakable 
value: and therefore I bid you treasure the mem- 
ories of this day, and of all similar days. Whenever, 
and wherever, and however God has so revealed Him- 
self to you, and revealed you to yourself, these are 
the precious moments of a lifetime. He reveals Him- 
self at sundry times and in divers manners; and 
assuredly this is one of them. 
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In truth, much of our life is like a toilsome 
journey in a fog: we cannot see far to right or left 
of us, and we cannot see where we are going; but 
we plod on, and the way is rather weary. Then of 
a sudden the fog rises, and we see where we are 
going; we see the sunlit hills in the distance, and 
the path that leads to them. They are far off, but 
we see how far; and we see how lovely they must 
be, and at once our pace quickens, and our eye 
brightens, and we go on with no sense of weariness 
at all. The fog may then come down again, but it 
“cannot deprive our memory of what our eyes have 
once seen. 

So I would tell you all—not you only who were 
yesterday confirmed, not you only who joined in 
to-day’s Communion, but all who hear me—that we 
are bound to treasure and walk by the memory of 
the visions we once have seen. If God has ever put 
in our hearts the longing desire for holiness, the 
craving for rest from the tossing sea of temptation 
and sin, has touched our souls with the love of 
Christ: if any of us ever, as we knelt at His table, 
was blessed with the sense of His forgiving and all- 
embracing love, then let us remember that it was so. 
When times of darkness come, let us remember that 
we have seen the light. We have once seen the 
sun; surely it requires no great exercise of faith to 
believe that behind the clouds, however dark they 
are, the sun still shines. 

This is one use of such periods in our lives. 
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Another is to lay the foundation of habits that will 
last through periods of coldness and apathy. In the 
first enthusiasm you can break off some bad habit ; 
you can start some new right habit. You have 
begun, perhaps, a new habit of reading the Bible 
before you go to bed; of praying for others; some 
habit of self-denial, laying by something which you 
can give to the poor for Christ’s sake; you are 
more attentive and reverent in your service of God; 
you have begun these habits now, and though it is 
usually hard to begin, yet God made it easy for you 
by giving you the help of the extra impulse of warm 
feeling. That was the very use to make of His gift. 
And now it remains to hold fast the habit, and never 
let it go; no, not though it should seem useless, and 
meaningless, and distasteful. 

You can force yourselves to persevere in any 
such habit: and it remains as a witness to you of 
the truth you once saw. 

Tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be in hours of gloom fulfilled. 

Do not begin to reason that you resolved in 
excitement, and that calmer judgment ought to pre- 
vail. In spiritual matters first thoughts, and not 
second thoughts, are best. You may absolutely 
trust your first impulses, but not your second. 
You have a sudden impulse to do some right deed, 
to make up some old quarrel, to confess some former 
wrong-doing, for which you escaped blame; don’t 
wait to reflect whether it is quite necessary, whether 
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it will be misunderstood. Do it at once. The very 
object with which God gives you such an impulse is 
that you may be able to do what at any time you 
can see is right, but for which in general you lack 
sufficient motive. 

There are two dangers, always attendant on such 
periods as these, to those who feel emotion deeply, 
and I will speak to you of them very plainly. 

One is to have emotion without using it. That 
is the case of those of whom Christ speaks—“ Why 
call ye Me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which 
I say?” Many, that is, shall have genuine feeling, 
genuine love for Christ, and acknowledge Him as 
their Master. And yet they do not the things that 
He says. Such feelings will soon do harm if they 
do not do good. If you are not the better in con- 
duct for them, they do you positive harm. Try, 
therefore, to fix a fleeting impulse by some positive 
act. Do something to convince yourself that you 
are absolutely in earnest. 

The second danger is akin to the first; it is not 
only to fail to use emotion, but actually to think 
that emotion is religion. It is not. The religion 
and worship that God values is the loyalty of the 
heart to Him as shown ina life of duty. It is doing 
the things that He says; it is bringing forth fruit : 
it is living soberly, righteously, godly ; it is subduing 
the flesh, and living in charity with all men; it is 
active goodness, not fine feelings, that God values. 
The warmth, and love, and, it may be, tears of 
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repentance are given to you to help, not to replace 
religion. 

And this leads me to say a few words to those 
of you, and they are certainly not a few, who cannot 
enter entirely into what I have been saying, because 
in their case there has been little or nothing of 
emotion. Some of you have perhaps been stimu- 
lated by words spoken to you or by letters; you 
have been expected to exhibit a feeling that you 
have very imperfectly felt, and to show an interest 
that you felt indeed, but could not express either in 
your own words or in phrases that seemed to you 
unreal or exaggerated. It may be thought or feared 
by some of you that all this shows that you are 
outside the pale of those for whom religion is a 
reality. I know that some almost despair. They 
read or hear of passionate devotion, of tears and 
earnest prayers, and close self-examination, and they 
cannot make their hearts respond. What are they 
to infer from such blankness of emotion?  Infer 
nothing at all, except that it has not come to you 
yet. You may have to fight the whole battle of life 
without it. The question for you is, How are you 
acting ? not how you are feeling. The question for 
you is, Are you honestly and scrupulously trying to 
do right because it is right? For if you are not— 
if you are not even trying at every corner of your | 
life to do your best; if you are careless as well as 
cold—then, indeed, your want of feeling is not to be 
wondered at, and is blamable. But if you are 
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trying, then be not over-distressed at the want of 
the gift of warmth. It is not the highest gift; nay, 
perhaps it may be said that the highest gifts are 
incompatible with all excitement. Remember the 
words (for they describe the highest character of all) 
—“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on Thee.” This is the highest promise, of 
perfect peace ; and perfect peace is inconsistent with 
excitement. Pray, however, for warmth, as we 
prayed in the hymn this morning—“Come Holy 
Ghost, our souls inspire, and lighten with celestial 
fire ;” because warmth and fire will help you; and 
if the gift tarry long, yet go on praying and _ perse- 
vering in duty, and you will have the root of the 
matter in you. For good actions are the one test of 
that real faith and real love which are deeper than 
all words and than all emotions, which are the real 
work of the Spirit, and it is by them Christ will 
judge us. 

Deep rivers are quiet and mighty. There is such 
a thing as a quiet fervour, never rising to enthusiasm, 
but more irresistible even than enthusiasm. It is 
the fervour of a strong, solid nature, that won’t give 
in. It is the element in our English character which, 
despite all our faults, makes us the most truly 
religious nation on the earth. In some it bursts 
into flame, but in most it supplies a steady store of 
force. 

There is even an element in the English religious 
character which steadily sets its face against any 
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enthusiasm, suspecting it always of shallowness or 
hypocrisy. This is a mistake, of course, but not an 
ignoble one: a mistake that springs from narrowness, 
not baseness, of mind. 

What I pray for you is, that you may keep your 
eye fixed on duty ; that your life may be directed to 
it like the magnet to the pole, in storm and cloud 
and darkness ; that you may be stern with yourself, 
and strict ; then you will find comfort and strength 
in duty ; and that to this devotion to duty you may 
gradually add the growing, quiet fervour, deep down 
in your heart, of love to God and man. Pray with- 
out ceasing, even though prayers at times seem cold 
and dead. Do not imagine you can lead a life of 
duty without real and continuous effort in prayer ; 
and you cannot go on praying without at times 
being blessed with real earnestness and warmth. 

You may think such a service is worthless, but it 
is not; it is precious in itself, and precious still 
more because it is the preparation, and the only 
sound preparation, for high spiritual attainment, and 
for useful work for God in the world. It is the 
appointed path of progress. God gives the easiest 
lessons first, and the easiest lesson by far is to do. 
If you are bid to meditate, to examine yourself, to 
pray, you may feel an insurmountable difficulty in 
obeying: you cannot at the moment, and you feel 
that your inability is an excuse; but if you are bid 
to do this, and not to do that, then you know that 
the command can be obeyed. There is no action 
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and no self-restraint asked of you that is out of your 
power. It may be hard to obey, but it is possible ; 
and thus God trains you. 

Therefore, young soldier of Christ, fear not, even 
if much is mysterious, and your courage does not 
mount high. Obedience to plain duties will bring 
fresh light and fresh courage, and God will never 
forsake you. 


December 7, 1879. 


THE LIGHIAO THE WORLD. 


‘* That was the true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.”—JouHN i. 9. 


WE are still in Advent, with our thoughts more or 
less directed to the coming of Christ—past, present, 
or future. It is to one thought connected with 
this Advent that I ask your attention this afternoon 
—a thought that finds one mode of its expression in 
the text. Note how very strong the assertion is 
that Christ lightens every one that cometh into the 
world. I imagine we are apt to make large deduc- 
tions from it. We say that of course St. John means 
that Christ lightens only those who believe on Him, 
or only, at any rate, those who have heard about 
Him ; not every man that cometh into the world, 
whether heathen or Christian, good or bad ; and we 
shrink from the breadth and depth of the words. 
But perhaps St. John means what he says: and 
I think if you read the whole passage you will as- 
sure yourself that he does. He means that Christ’s 
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coming has affected us in some way, whether we 
will or no. 

Now we often think just the opposite of this ; 
that it is not God’s action on us, but our reaching 
after God, that affects us; that, after all, it is our 
faith, not God’s goodness that gives us light and 
strength; but St. John says no—Christ lightens 
every one that cometh into the world, whether he 
knows it or not. 

To put the thought in other words, God’s influ- 
ence on us is not dependent on our recognition of 
Him. When so stated, I suppose, we admit the truth. 
We do not blot the sun out of the sky by ceasing to 
look at it, nor do we annihilate its heat by going 
into a cellar. We cannot by any refusal to see 
destroy what is to be seen, or by our own self-par- 
alysis paralyse the forces of nature. This is true; 
but for all that it is a truth that is hard to keep firm 
hold of. Yet it is a thoroughly irreligious, unhappy 
sort of belief which makes God’s influence on us co- 
extensive with our faith, and arrested by it, instead 
of knowing it to be, what it is, one of the great world- 
forces that moulds us unconsciously. God makes 
His sun to shine on the evil and on the good; and 
shall we think that this is true only of the physical 
light and heat of the material sun? Surely not. 
God’s laws in the spiritual world are the same as in 
the moral ; He pours into the hearts of all alike that 
light and heat that flow from Himself; He lavishes 
on us all sorts of gifts. He gives with liberal hand, 
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not by measure proportioned to the faith and thank- 
fulness of the recipient, but of His good pleasure ; 
He gives not only the glorious gifts of external nature, 
but those of the soul: the love of beauty in nature 
and music and art; the sensibility to finest touches 
of feeling and imagination ; the gifts of humour and © 
a bright spirit ; of keen ability, of love, trust, honour, 
of all the sweetness and lovableness that bind men 
together. It is to fly in the face of facts to deny 
that these gifts are light ; it is equally to fly in the 
face of facts to say that they are given in degrees 
proportioned to our recognition of their source. 
Such gifts come from God, and it adds fresh motive 
to life, and fresh insight into it, to recognise this— 
that it is not your faith that is the primary power ; 
that is only secondary; the primary power that works 
in you, whether you see it or no, in the thoughtless 
as well as in the thoughtful, is God Himself. 

But, you may ask, is this anything but the truism 
that all gifts come from God? Yes, I think it is. 
For when you say that all gifts come from God, do 
you not imply that He gave them to you once for 
all? that He made you what you are, and then left you 
alone? But what St. John says is something different 
from this; and that is that God goes on influencing 
your soul, and augmenting the gifts, and enlightening 
you, while you know nothing of what He is doing. 
He tells us that God is working in many a mind that 
acknowledges Him not; that God is still acting on 
you. It is only by frankly admitting this truth that 
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we can bring our belief into harmony with facts. 
Do not let us deny that goodness and purity are 
goodness and purity because they are found in one 
who does not know whence they come, or who even 
entirely misjudges their source. 

Now what I have been saying of God the Father 
is true also, and would seem to be true in a very 
special degree, of Christ the Son. It is He who is 
the Light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world. I do not think this is the place in which 
to dwell on mysteries, and the effect of the coming 
of Christ is one of the mysteries of our religion. It 
is not as a mystery, which the wisest of men can but 
dimly penetrate, that I would put it before you, but 
as a fact, and as the key to the spiritual condition and 
prospects of the world. It was the leaven that is 
still working in the world ; the seed that is growing 
into a tree; the life that is spreading far and wide, 
and working in the souls of men. The coming of 
Christ was not only the great step in the spiritual 
progress of mankind, in the education and elevation 
of the world ; it was this, but it was much more; it 
was the introduction or manifestation of a new 
power among men :. a new power, which is not a mere 
memory—as a noble lineage is at once a memory 
and a power—but a new display of spiritual energis- 
ing force; a light that goes on burning and shining 
into the dark places of the souls of men. 

It is of real importance to us to grasp this truth ; 
but we must take care not to press it too far, and 
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infer that all the benefits that we may receive from 
Christ’s coming are independent of our faith in Him. 
For St. John goes on to say that this is not so; that 
it was only “to as many as received Him, to them 
gave He power to become the sons of God, even to 
those that believe on His name.” 

And in truth it is plain to see that the loss to us, 
if we fail to keep Him in our thoughts, is very great. 
It is true that music and art are not destroyed because 
we have neither ears nor eyes for them ; but, never- 
theless, the loss to us is very great. If we can look 
up on a starry night and see no wonder, it is true 
that this does not destroy the wonder and awe of the 
heavens, but it shows that we are without a sense. 
And so it is with Christ ; if we live our lives without 
Him, He is still there; the loss is ours. 

Let us think a little more closely of this loss. 

One way in which the loss is felt is the loss of 
dignity that springs from the conscious service of a 
master. You know what it is to be a member of a 
great body, to be a part of a great living organism— 
to be, in fact, not your own ; and you know the sort 
of pride and self-respect that the feeling brings with 
it. An officer in the Queen’s service is ennobled by 
his service in his own eyes and in that of the world, 
and rightly so. His conscious service, his pledged 
obedience, give him a real dignity, in spite, it may 
be, of some personal unworthiness. And this dignity 
is just what a man loses who has no service in life 
outside himself, who says he is his own master ; that 
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is, obeys only his own varying will. Such a man is 
not the higher for his freedom, It would raise him 
in his own eyes, and give him real strength, could 
he but recognise the one true Master to whom all 
allegiance is owing. Christ has done and is doing 
much for him ; but this even Christ cannot do—He 
cannot give him the strength which a conscious and 
loyal service alone can give. 

Again it is a very great loss of strength not to be 
able to trust in a power outside ourselves. You know 
how natural it is to rely on a father’s wisdom and 
strength, and how steady such reliance helps to make 
you. ‘Those who have done most in the world have 
always relied on some power outside themselves ; 
calling it their Genius or their Fortune, as Czsar or 
Napoleon did, or their Demon as Socrates did; but 
more often recognising this power as God, and trust- 
ing Him as Moses or Joshua or Paul trusted Him. 
As a plain matter of fact it is the men who trust 
most absolutely in God who do the greatest work— 
who move mountains. It is their faith that does it. 
Their faith does not alter God’s will, but their faith 
makes them strong to perform it. It was a quaint 
saying of Luther’s, preserved in his table talk, which 
shows the absolute, trusting faith of the man; he 
says that “he had told his Lord God plainly that if 
He wanted His church saved He must save it Him- 
self > he, Luther, could not*do at for Hime? er sup- 
pose few men were more self-reliant than Luther, 
and we see that his strength came from the absolute 
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submission to a power outside himself, It was only 
one of a thousand verifications of the old truth: 
“This is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith.” 

Another way in which the thought of God gives 
strength is the way in which it prevents a man from 
being carried away by impulse and passion. There 
is no check so great as the thought of God. Passion 
is strong and will is weak, and a man may be help- 
lessly carried away but for some power which shall 
reinforce his*will. I can well believe that God saves 
us often without our knowing it, by putting uncon- 
scious checks on us, by enlightening us from on high ; 
but I am sure that our constant turning to that 
Light would increase our safety. You have already 
found this out in part, that when your mind is 
brought back to God temptations lose their power. 
The medizval belief that evil spirits fly away at the 
sign of the cross is but an imaginative way of stating 
an everyday truth. You cannot of yourself banish 
the evil spirit without making the sign, or, in other 
words, if you do not think about God and Christ. 
He is there and ready to help, but you cannot get 
all the help He can give until you know that He is 
there. 

Again, you know what weakness and vacillation 
spring from having no standard to which to refer 
your actions,—the weakness of constantly changing 
your principles, first under one influence then under 


another ; taking your colour from the people round 
E 
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you, and the impressions of the moment. There is 
but one cure for this. It is to have the heart and 
mind drawn upward and fixed on the one unchange- 
able standard and ideal. We do not destroy the 
ideal by not looking at it, but we do lose the steadi- 
ness of step, the straightness of march across the 
world, by our not keeping our eyes on it. 

So I might show you what a loss of hopefulness 
there is in not recognising and constantly thinking 
of the Light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world. What a mystery this’world is at 
best, with its right and wrong, its ceaseless rush, 
its meannesses and its noblenesses side by side. 
What a mystery even this chapel is with the in- 
terests that centre round each one of you,—each 
the object of many a prayer, each a unit of himself, 
with a heart of his own, a soul of his own, sins of 
his own, The one permanent source of hopefulness 
in such a sight is the thought that you all are the 
children of God, lit by that Light that lighteth every 
one that cometh into the world. The same thought 
will give you hopefulness, in all self-discipline, in all 
efforts ; will give you patience, cheerfulness, courage. 

But I must conclude. Let me ask you, then, to 
make this one of your thoughts this Advent season, 
—that the coming of Christ, in ways far beyond our 
dim comprehension, affected the world; that Christ: 
not only redeemed it, but that He enlightens it by 
an ever-progressing revelation of Himself; that He 
blesses us all with unseen and unacknowledged bless- 
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ings: but that beside all these blessings there are 
others which none can fully receive but those who fill 
their thoughts with God, and who are earnest in wor- 
ship. The dignity of the service of such a Master ; 
the strength and calmness and self-control that comes 
from trusting in a power outside ourselves ; the free- 
dom from aimlessness; the hopefulness and lifting 
power of such a thought,—these are given to those 
only who voluntarily turn their faces to the Light. 


December 14, 1879. 


LIVING UNTO THE Lon. 


‘¢ Whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; and whether we die, we die 
unto the Lord: whether we live therefore, or die, we are the 
Lord’s.”—Rom. xiv. 8. 


IN choosing these words for our consideration this 
afternoon, one cannot help reflecting how very 
various are the thoughts connected with them that 
immediately occur to different members of the con- 
gregation. There are some to whom the words 
“We live unto the Lord,” are intensely and vividly 
real, a practical, plain, everyday rule of life; and 
to whom “We die unto the Lord,” is the most 
comforting and restful of thoughts. There are 
others who connect them with a weary and unprac- 
tical theology, with conventional phrases, to them 
meaningless, and which they half suspect are mean- 
ingless even to those who utter them; at any rate, 
with truths, if they are truths, in a plane above their 
own, and with no meaning for them. 

Now it is to these last that I wish to speak, 
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because I am sure that these words may be under, 
stood, and have a meaning for every one. 


- What is meant by this strange ‘word~ “unto 9 , 


we live “unto” the Lord. It seems to impart at 


once into the phrase an air of unfamiliarity, if not— 
of actual unreality. will try and explain this: ° 


The right and full understanding of it, indeed, 
would make any one a master of St. Paul’s philo- 
sophy, but some understanding of it we may all 
win. 

We have very close relations with one another. 
Each one of us has duties to his friends, his society, 
-his-school, his country. No one saw more clearly 
than St. Paul that religion was bound to take all 
these duties into account, to illuminate and sanctify 
them.  Chiist’s religion is above all others the 
religion of humanity. And on this aspect of reli- 
gious duty, our duty to one another, and to the 
society of which we form a part, St. Paul spoke and 
wrote often and urgently. These duties are so exhaus- 
tive in their sphere, so wide reaching, so varied, that 
they make almost a religion of themselves. 

But St. Paul knew very well that the religion 
which is based only on men’s relations to one another 
would be a very imperfect one; for there is a third 
element in religion which must never be absent, and 
that is God. If you wish to try and grasp the 
significance of religion you must keep in view the 
thought of God, the thought of the world, and the 
thought of your own individual soul, and assign to 
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each its proper place. If you leave out the thought 
of the world, you may sink into a morbid, unpractical 
life of superstition and seclusion ; if you leave out 
the thought of God you will certainly fall into a 
somewhat fashionable philosophy, which is, however, 
one-sided, incomplete, not profound or final. 

Now St. Paul, by this word unto, live “unto” the 
Lord, embodies the relation between these three 
great elements; not consciously, but all the more 
instructively because the expression arose uncon- 
sciously out of his natural and habitual modes of 
thought. “Live,” he says (and the context shows 
that he is speaking of the complicated life in a 
society), “live, and perform all your duties to society 
and to one another; and the way to do so is to live 
unto the Lord. St. Paul might tell us’ to live with 
men, for men, by men ; but it is felt to be impossible 
that St. Paul should tell us to live unto men. Here 
comes in the third element. You are to live with 
men, for men, but with your thoughts reaching out 
unto God. These real personal relations between 
your individual soul and God are not to be sacrificed 
to your duties to one another: nay, more: you 
cannot live, as St. Paul bids you live, until you live 
unto God; with your eyes, and thoughts, and 


prayers turned to Him. 


I hope you have been able to follow and under- 
stand what I have been saying. It is full of most 
practical consequences. What St. Paul found need- 
ful is no less needful now. There is a real danger 
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of our being absorbed -in social duties, and losing 
sight of God, and if we do, we suffer the inevitable 
penalty of not being able to perform even our 
ordinary duties well. I would earnestly ask each 
one of you who may feel that much though he 
desires to do his duty to others, and play his part 
as a member of our society, yet still his impulse to 
this duty is transient, and his performance very 
unsatisfactory ; I would ask him to stop and think 
whether the key to his dissatisfaction is not that he 
has forgotten the duty of living unto the Lord. Try 
and bring this thought into your life in all its reality, 
and I am sure you will find that just in proportion 
as you do so, difficulties will clear up, and dissatis- 
faction will somehow diminish; and perhaps you 
will realise how great, as a philosopher, with insight 
into the mysteries of our existence, and not only as 
an apostle, St. Paul was. This day we celebrate the 
conversion of St. Paul, acknowledging that through 
his preaching God has caused the light of the Gospel 
to shine throughout the world. It does so shine, 
and let us be thankful ; but it shines at present only 
like a light which makes darkness visible, so imper- 
fectly is it yet understood by the world. If any of 
you are now, or shall be in years to come, saddened 
and bewildered by the restless contradiction of 
theories, and by the mysteries of our existence, let 
me advise you before you despair to study St. Paul. 
He does not remove mysteries; nothing can do 
that; but he removes contradictions, and will help 
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you to understand the teaching of Christ, as St. 
John helps you to love it. \e ons p 

| But-I-do_not wish—now toy apell on hus philo- 
sophic aspect of the text, but én its practical bearing 
on our life here. Let us consider how a real, living 
obedience to the command to live “unto the Lord” 
would affect our lives, here in our present society. 

To live means, with us all, to work. Work in 
one form or other occupies a large part of our lives. 
Do you not think it would make a great difference 
to any man if he felt that all his work was done 
“unto the Lord,’ not unto men? It would not so 
much increase our diligence, though—in the-case of— 
idleness, and specially of childish idleness, it would ~ 
greatly increase diligence-— but it would make it 
uniform, trustworthy ; we should not be influenced 
so much by lower and temporary motives; vanity 
would have no place; consciously superficial work 
would be impossible, for our work is done for the -, 
eye of our Master in heaven. -Ithink we must all 
feel that the command to “Live unto the Lord” is 
a very practical and very intelligible command, and 
would touch our everyday life. 

Againg-think what dignity it adds to labour. 
Much the greatest part of any man’s work is a sort 
of drudgery, or what in some moments of weariness 
we are tempted to call so. Certainly much is 
monotonous, almost mechanical, attention to endless 
details. And we are apt to grow impatient of this, 
and to think that we have a soul above such petty 
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details, and to do our work, whatever it may be, badly 
and superficially, and to find some excuse for ourselves 
in the triviality of the things we neglect. But the 
thought that we are “living unto the Lord,” with 
our eyes on Him, and His on us, dignifies all the 
most trivial details of duty, and removes impatience. 
We are working under our Master’s eye; and no 
work that He gives us is petty or uninteresting. 
There is another consequence of this thought, an 
instantaneous and most important consequence. If 
you can bring the thought of God as a factor into 
your relations with the world, it will prevent you, 
as nothing else will, from making more or less con- 
sciously your own happiness your aim. Now if you 
aim at happiness, a thousand things occur to disap- 
point you: either you do not get what you want, or, 
quite as often, you get what you want, and then do 
not enjoy it; it is different from what you expected, 
or there comes with it a little bitter sting of con- 
science which destroys all the pleasure. But if in 
your life and work you think of God, if you do your 
work “unto the Lord,” you escape the personal ele- 
ment in disappointment ; your failures will chasten 
you without making you sullen or morose. For 
such a thought leaves no room for vanity, from 
which most of our disappointments spring. Such a 
thought transplants you into a region above vanity. -~ 
I think, too, that in a life like yours and mine 
there is a special danger of a sort of distraction 
arising simply from our numbers, from the very 
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large number of persons with whom each day we 
are brought in contact. In a home circle contact is 
closer, and God seems nearer; but in a school it is 
hard to introduce into our manifold relations with 
one another, and keep actively present to our minds, 
the conviction that these relations are not even fully 
intelligible unless the thought of God is present to 
us also; and that our duties simply cannot be per- 
formed when that thought is always absent. I am 
sure that the mere physical distraction of numbers 
prevents us from realising our close relationship in 
Christ, or, at any rate, makes our realisation of it 
more difficult and more imperfect. 

But, in truth, it is needless to enumerate the ways 
in which an honest endeavour to grasp this conception 
of St. Paul, that our life ought to be unto the Lord, 
will brighten and illuminate our lives. It restores 
a due sense of proportion to our religion, which har- 
monises our duties to the world and to God; it is 
the greatest possible help against positive downright 
sins; it sweetens temper; it stops the slander or 
unkindly criticism on our lips, as we think that he, 
too, of whom we would speak, is doing his work 
unto the Lord, and that it is for Him to award 
praise or blame; it gives calmness, hopefulness, and 
the courage of a soul at rest. 

My friends, to keep in our minds this thought of 
our personal and united relations to God is the aim 
of our meeting here, in our school chapel, Sunday 
after Sunday, and of our communion this morning. 
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It has no other meaning. The care and work and 
worries and troubles of the week too often drive 
this thought of God out of our hearts. Let our 
Sundays restore it. Try through this term, and 
always, to enter attentively, heartily, devoutly, into 
all parts of our chapel service, with the one ever- 
present thought which alone gives reality to our 
service, that here we are in the more immediate 
presence of our Lord. Let us leave this chapel, 
Sunday after Sunday, with hearts elevated and 
cheered, and try each week to add some new 
meaning to these profound words of St. Paul— 
“Whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and 
whether we die, we die unto the Lord,” remembering 
that to him only who tries to live “unto the Lord” 
will it be possible fully to understand what these 
words mean; and to him only will be given at last 
that greatest of gifts,—after living “unto the Lord,” 
to die “unto the Lord.” - 


January 25, 1880. 


SECRET hAULTS: 


‘«* Who can understand his errors? cleanse thou me from secret faults.” 
—PSALM xix. 12. 


Ke \ 


Davib is not here speaking of what we commonly 
mean by secret sins, that is, of sins which men indulge 
in with the belief, and perhaps the true belief, that 
no one else knows of them. Such sins as these are 
fatal to all spiritual life: it can scarcely be otherwise 
than that they imply conscious hypocrisy. To live 
an outwardly religious life, and yet to be deliberately, 
but secretly, dishonest, impure, or even worldly, and 
think that such sins do not matter as long as they 
are secret, and to make no effort to conquer them, 
this is not the fault here spoken of. David is speak- 
ing of subtler faults than these, of faults that we do 
not even ourselves know of. “Who,” he says, “can 
understand his errors?” Who can follow the sinful 
workings of his own body and mind? No one can 
do so: we sin in absolute ignorance ; we need to be 
cleansed from sins that we cannot confess because 
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we do not even suspect them. Cleanse thou me 
from these unknown faults. 

This is David’s meaning and his prayer. And if 
there was ever any one who from the great variety 
of mental experience, from richness and depth of 
nature, from power of insight and imagination, from 
habits of reflection and devotion, was likely to have 
the power of analysing his own life, and discovering 
his own faults by self-examination, it surely was 
David. His Psalms have become the manual of 
devotion of the world because they show such insight 
into his own nature and into human nature, under 
all its varied emotions. We turn to the Psalms in 

‘times of joy and sorrow, in times of apathy and of 
spiritual warmth, in penitence, in perplexity, in ill- 
ness, in health, and are always finding something in 
them which exactly says what we wanted, and yet 
what we never saw before. He was a shepherd boy, 
a soldier, an exile, a king, a poet, precisely that he 
might possess this marvellous sympathy with all 
humanity, and that his words might unlock the 
thoughts of the hearts of generations to come. 

If then David prayed “Who can _ understand 
his errors? Cleanse thou me from secret faults,” 
there is no question but that we all have need to 
offer the same prayer. 

We are guilty of sins that we do not suspect. It 
is a thought to give us pause. 

Let us think how it would affect us to be told 
that we had in us the seeds of a bodily disease that 
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we did not suspect. How much we should desire to 
know what it was; whether we could do anything 
to stop it; whether there was anything we ought to 
avoid in order to prevent the sudden development of 
the disease. It is possible that some of us are or 
have been under such a sentence of death from a 
secret disease: it is simply certain that we all have 
in us the seeds, and perhaps more than the seeds, of 
sin, which we do not suspect. And yet I think we 
are inclined to shrink from all inquiry into them. 
We had almost rather not know. “If we knew 
them, and did not forsake them, we should increase 
our guilt.” Is not this the secret thought of some 
of us? We had rather not have more light; it 
would show us to ourselves ; it would demand more 
effort ; it would make us less content with ourselves. 
This is what we are tempted in our lower moments 
to think, and it is a terrible revelation. It is not 
sin, then, that we desire to get rid of; but blame 
and punishment. If we could but go on sinning in 
ignorance! How utterly unworthy a thought and 
wish! We scarcely dare put it in words, And yet 
we act on this wish. We do not like the truth. 
We prefer to shut our eyes ; we resent being told of 
our faults, we resent even the discovery that others 
know of them. There are some faults, of which 
we know so well that no one can bear to be told, 
that we leave others to find them out, and are 
probably right in doing so. It is of no use to tell 
any one that he is conceited, or restless, or irritable, 
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or suspicious, or ungrateful. And so perhaps he 
does not know it. 

Yes ; but it is the same with ourselves. It is a 
very dangerous habit that of seeing how a sermon 
applies to some one else. The only use of looking 
at others for illustrations of unsuspected faults is that 
we may learn how invariable is the law that we all 
have faults that we do not suspect, and that we may 
then turn our eyes from others and look on ourselves 
with the conviction, that a law of induction carries 
with it, that we our very selves have such faults also 
that we do not suspect. 

Is there any use in praying to be cleansed from 
sins we know not of? Certainly there is. There is 
one characteristic of all prayers that we are bid to 
make in the Bible, and it is this, that what we are 
bid to pray for, we can also work for. We are not 
to sit like fatalists, and pray “cleanse Thou me ”— 
we are to put our own shoulder to the wheel, and try 
to cleanse ourselves, and then only can we pray in 
earnest, when we wish it so much that we work 
while we pray. 

Let us then first convince ourselves about these 
unsuspected faults. 

Did you ever think that your failures are probably 
due to such faults? We all of us fail in some points. 
In power of attracting or influencing others, in sus- 
tained intellectual labour, in power of devotion at 
prayer, in command of temper, in suppressing the 
bitter criticism, the bitterer because it is more than 
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half true, in controlling wicked thoughts, in keeping 
any worthy or noble end of life before us, in putting 
out of sight lower personal aims. All of these, and 
all similar failures, are the results of past sins that 
we perhaps were not conscious of, and are scarcely 
conscious of now, so much did we make them a habit 
and part of our lives. It was the unthought of 
selfishness and narrowness of mind; that sluggish- 
ness that we took no pains to disturb ; the months of 
prayerlessness, the effortlessness to keep God in all 
our thoughts, the drifting carelessly on, that have made 
us what we are. Our past sins have found us out. 
We knew them not at the time, but we know them now. 

What can be more certain, then, than that even 
now we are guilty of these or other sins, which in 
their turn will find us out? 

Or again, did you ever notice how a change of 
circumstances will bring out fresh faults. Take a 
single instance. You are good-tempered at school, 
rather popular perhaps, and well spoken of as kind 
and considerate; but at home you show a different 
face ; you are selfish, teasing, and there is no great 
sorrow when the holidays come to an end. Why is 
this? Is it not the unsuspected leaven of vanity 
and love of popularity that spoils you? It is not 
worth while to be kind and amusing at home. At 
school it is a very different matter. But what is 
good temper worth if it springs from vanity ? 

You may see many instances of this; how in- 
creased wealth or power or popularity will bring out 
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unsuspected faults in one man; or how failure and 
trouble will bring them out in another ; how rebuke 
or the shadow of blame embitters a third. And all 
such examples are warnings to us; they ought to 
make us afraid. 

I will mention two or three faults of which we 
very often do not suspect ourselves until too late, 
until they have done us much harm. 

One is unforgivingness. We start at once at the 
charge, as if on this point we were certainly guiltless. 
But it is one of the commonest of these unsuspected 
faults. You give ita different name. You disguise 
it effectually. You have had, I will not say a 
quarrel with some one, but some ground for keeping 
aloof from him. You think he has been wrong or 
disagreeable, or that he has done you some injury, 
or less than justice; and though you do not dwell 
on it, yet you suffer harsh and ungenerous thoughts 
to visit you whenever you have to do with him: you 
will not admit that you are as much to blame as he 
—more, if you are a better Christian, and therefore 
living by a higher standard—and you practically 
have not forgiven him. You cannot easily trace all 
the consequences of one such piece of unforgiving- 
ness. It may be the cause of much in you that you 
cannot account for—of a vein of unkindliness, of the 
strangely ungenerous feelings and remarks that some- 
times make you ashamed; of difficulty in praying 
for others ; of hollowness in your sense of commun- 


ion with others in spiritual matters; of the want of 
F 
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what David calls “a perfect heart.” There is a root 
of bitterness in it; and one that you did not suspect, 
and can scarcely believe exists. But there it 1s: 

Or again, think how little we suspect ourselves of 
worldliness, and how terribly it spoils our lives. It 
finds its way into every heart ; we give it a different 
name, but that does not alter its nature. Look how 
little we care for the really great things. “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and His righteousness.” 
The one great object of our lives ought to be to win 
heavenly-mindedness, and have that kingdom of God 
which is within us. But to say so almost strikes 
one dumb, because it is so little in our thoughts. 
How many minutes in the past week were spent, not 
formally on our knees, but in that attitude of mind 
which being on our knees symbolises, in the upward 
striving of the soul to God, in anything that we can 
call prayer? Whata revelation a time-table would be 
which showed us how much time we had so spent! 
How much have we tried to see things in right per- 
spective ; God first, then our neighbour, then our- 
selves. Wecanonly pray with David, Cleanse Thou 
me from secret faults. Worldliness is a fault so 
deep that we can scarcely understand it at all; but 
we may be quite sure it is there. 

And it explains so much. It is this worldliness, 
the opposite of godliness or prayerfulness, that makes 
us SO unprogressive in spiritual life. We improve so 
little from year to year in self-mastery, in devoutness, 
in high principle. How should we improve, indeed 
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unless we take pains? It explains our unreadiness 
to resist the beginnings of temptation. Prayerfulness 
would have been an atmosphere round us through 
which some temptations could never pass. Here, 
where you and I least suspect it, is perhaps the 
source of our failures ; our failures which are such a 
sorrow, and sometimes such a scandal. We are 
pardoned, we trust, for them ; but they destroy per- 
fection ; they make our service less perfect than it 
might be, and this is a deep injury. 

The more you think of your own life the more 
impressed you will be with the unknown elements in 
your motives. They are not all evil, far from it. 
There are secret springs of good as of evil; our life 
is like a river flowing from uninvestigated sources ; 
and our desire and longing ought to be to purify 
some of these streams at their secret source. To do 
so requires the genuine and enduring wish; a wish 
that does not shrink from knowing the truth, or from 
the weary toil that may be your duty when you 
know it. It requires that candour and simplicity of 
mind which values goodness above everything else. 
It requires that enthusiasm for holiness which purifies 
and cleanses the soul. David found this enthusiasm 
in his passionate love of God, which filled his grand 
kingly soul. We have more help than he had ; for 
we have the example and the power of Christ. He 
is the Light of the World, shining even into the dark 
places of our own hearts, and revealing to us secrets 
there that we knew not of. O my friends! He is 
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not a man who died long ago, but the Son of God, 
still living and still illuminating us by His Spirit. 
He is to us what He was to Nathanael, to the 
Samaritan woman: He tells us all that ever we 
did; He is still what He was to all who heard 
Him—a light, a revealer, a solvent. You cannot, 
all of you, quite understand this yet; but you 
understand it in part: you know how His words 
touch you, as no other words do; they touch you 
because they are truer and more profound: He knows 
your heart, and His touch opens it, and heals it too. 
We read them, and conscience flashes conviction on 
us, “Thou art the man.” If you wish—as who does 
not wish?—to be better than you aie, read and ponder 
on the words of your Master Christ: with all candour 
and humility, with this prayer in your heart, that God 
will cleanse you from secret sins; no confession is 
needed : try and get alone with the thought of Christ. 
“Ve shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free ”—even from unsuspected slavery. Nothing 
else will do. No cleverness in the analysis of the 
tangled web of human motive, no training in philo- 
sophy or casuistry or doctrine, no shutting of the 
eyes and making the best of it in the obscure and 
perplexed path of duty, nothing will go to the root of 
the matter, and cleanse the very fount of our motives, 
except the admission of the thought and very 
presence of our Lord into the secret chambers of the 
heart. This is a metaphor, and may perplex you ; 
I mean that you must train yourselves by practice 
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to be able to do everything, and live your whole life 
in such a way that the thought that He whose 
servants and soldiers we are, not only sees us, but is 
with us, shall not be discordant, irrelevant, jarring. 
Think of Him sometimes when you are tired, and 
harassed, and temper fails; sometimes when you 
are in the full swing of happy work or happier play ; 
often in the unobserved and too short moments of 
leisure and privacy ; and always when temptations to 
any sin beset you. The thought shall flash a light 
on you at such a moment, and shall reveal dark 
places, and shall make the way plain. It will tell you 
that what you thought was tolerably true is false ; 
that what you thought was claiming your rights is 
selfishness ; that there is still foolish pride and con- 
ceit; still unconquered passion; still a low and 
earthly mind. It will reveal your secret faults, and 
it will cleanse you from them too. 

Lent is the time for self-abasement and humilia- 
tion before God; and if any one wishes to achieve 
this effectually, let him strive to illuminate himself 
with the thought of Christ, and he will find material 
enough to keep him humble, and comfort too that 
shall keep him hopeful, till the great Easter Day 
shall dawn. 


February 22, 1880. 
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«Lord, make me to know mine end, and the measure of my days, 
what it is; that I may know how frail I am,”—Ps. xxxix. 4. 


THE death of one of our number’ yesterday so natur- 
ally fills our hearts and thoughts that it would be an 
affectation to attempt to speak of anything else. It 
is one of the ways in which God answers the prayer 
of David in the text, a prayer we have so very often 
uttered with our lips, and perhaps never once offered 
from our heart, that God would bring home to us 
the frailty of our life. He has answered our prayer. 
He has made us to know our end, and the measure of 
our days, what it is, and we know how frail we are. 
We are brought suddenly face to face with the 
unseen world. Even the most careless of us is 
startled into thinking, “What would it have been for 
me to die?” And though the busy outdoor life, with 
its incessant round of occupation, banishes this 
thought from us in general, as it ought to do, yet 
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here in this chapel, the witness to us week by week 
of the unseen world, when we meet here with our 
hearts attuned to serious thoughts ; at any rate here, 
and to-day, it is impossible to think of anything else. 

Yet it is not easy to speak of it, except in those 
commonplaces which have become commonplaces 
because they are so profoundly true, but which for 
the most part fail to touch the young, because they 
anticipate their experience, instead of summing it 
up. It is not easy to speak of it, because some of 
us are brought for the first time face to face with 
this greatest of all mysteries, death. We are brought 
quite close to it, and yet we feel that the mystery 
remains just the same. Life is lent us for a few 
years, and then it passes away, and the grave yields 
no secrets. Not even Christ Himself has told us 
anything to gratify curiosity. The images and 
metaphors He uses in speaking of the after life 
seem purposely varied in order that we may not 
put a literal or too vivid interpretation on any one 
of them. We cannot picture to ourselves the world 
beyond the grave; we may strain imagination and 
paint for ourselves a city in the heavens as St. John 
did, but we know it is but a picture, and that the real 
heaven is far other. Our natural faculties tell us 
nothing, and it is perhaps not too much to say that 
even God could not reveal to us the nature of the 
after life. All our words and all our thoughts are 
taken from the visible world of what we see and feel ; 
we have no language for other ideas, resurrection is 
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a metaphor, heaven is a metaphor, spirit is a meta- 
phor. It is hopeless to get out of the labyrinth of 
metaphors: no words can convey such absolutely 
inconceivable thoughts as those which the truth of 
the unseen world would require of us. We speak 
of the resurrection of the body, of the spirit going to 
heaven ; but these are but phrases which half con- 
ceal and half express the underlying truth. The 
resurrection of the body is but a vivid phrase to 
teach us the security and permanence of our in- 
dividual existence. It is not this body, as St. Paul 
tells us, that will rise. The body may be dissolved 
in a thousand ways; the truth that our individuality 
will remain is the truth we have to be told: how it 
will remain it does not concern us to know, and we 
could not possibly be told. 

Nor can we figure to ourselves by any effort of 
imagination the meaning of everlasting life. Life 
with us is growth and progress and varied interests. 
We cannot conceive the life to come. Nevertheless, 
there is a life to come, and an everlasting life. It is 
plain, however, that Christ did not think that death 
and the future world ought always to be before our 
minds. The too frequent thought paralyses action, 
and the effort to keep the thought always before us 
is too great a strain. It should never be far away, 
never utterly incongruous with our frame of mind, 
but not ever-present. Our duty is with life, and 
God will take care of us in death. There is a life 
to come, and there is a judgment before we enter on 
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it, and He has told us all about it that it concerns 
us to know ; by metaphors indeed, but by metaphors 
that we cannot misunderstand ; many stripes for him 
who knew his Lord’s will and did it not, few stripes 
for him who knew it not, and yet did commit things 
worthy of stripes ; an absolutely just, discriminating 
judgment ; the purifying fire that shall burn out the 
dross, and leave us free from sin. God is just, and 
He is our loving Father, and it is vain to strive to 
penetrate the mysteries which He has not revealed ; 
press individually the metaphors and parables in 
which He speaks of the judgment to come, and they 
contradict one another; combine them, and they 
leave an undefined impression of love and justice 
and sternness and fatherhood, and this is all we are 
meant to win from them. Let us not look on death 
as a foe, it is a gift of God. Nothing else will 
purify us from sin. What we desire is to get rid of 
sin, and in the flesh it seems hopeless. God will fit 
us for heaven; He will punish us with a punishment 
that purifies and does not alienate, and at last, at 
last, our prayer will be granted. 

Death is but one stage, one incident, in the train- 
ing of the soul. We pass away from this life which 
we see, to another which we cannot see; and there 
the training of the soul goes on. It cannot be 
simply a long unbroken rest ; that would not be life, 
and would not be happiness. We cannot conceive 
of life apart from progress. Your happiness here as 
boys is in your physical life and progress, and in your 
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intellectual and moral growth: each day adds some- 
thing to you—some fresh strength, or knowledge, or 
power. And if when you are men you cease to grow, 
all keen happiness will cease. You may get a phy- 
sical sense of comfort from rest and luxury, but it is 
not happiness: where there is no progress there can- 
not be happiness. The melancholy of the age pene- 
trates the luxurious drawing-room, and no comforts 
or wealth keep out the gloom that comes from moral 
stagnation. 

The life to come is somehow continuous with 
this. Each stage of our existence brings its duties 
with it. The child, the boy, the man, each has his 
work to do; and if he fails to do it, he carries with 
him into the next stage the weight and the sorrow 
of his neglected duty. The boy suffers for the 
neglected work of the child, the man for the sins of 
the boy ; and assuredly the sins of the man shall not 
go unpunished and uncured. If a child is allowed 
to be wilful and disobedient and untruthful and 
selfish, he will never in after years be quite what he 
might have been ; he will suffer for those faults even 
if he conquers them ; he will be purified from them 
by a slow and sometimes a painful discipline. If 
the boy suffers his will to grow weak by whims of 
temper and idleness ; if he fails to conquer his old 
childish faults ; and still more fatally, if he fails to 
overcome the special danger of youth; if he suffers 
his imagination to be polluted by harbouring evil 
thoughts, and stains his young life by sin ; these sins 
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will haunt him in after years, and he will never 
recover the innocence he threw away, not though he 
seek it with bitter tears. Men, too, have their 
special work, to keep the body under, to crush out 
worldliness, and ambitions, discontent and petty aims 
and selfishness, and to do what may still be done 
to redeem the past. If a man still fails, and drifts 
along in careless sin, God may indeed yet save him, 
but it will be so as by fire ; he will not be the man he 
might have been ; his usefulness is marred ; he may 
humbly serve God, but it will be in the sorrow of his 
soul. And then at last comes death to all, and may 
we not believe that it comes to finish our unfinished 
work? It comes as a friend, and not'as a foe; then 
we may hope that we may at last have our sins 
removed from us; and the goodness and love of 
God will at last have its way. Then shall be brought 
to pass the saying that is written, “ Death is swallowed 
up of victory. O death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory ?” 

The death of a boy at school is very sad. It is 
so terrible, far more so than you can imagine, to loving 
parents and sisters and brothers. The life seems to 
have been so very short, so very incomplete ; the 
hopes of the future so utterly cut off ; and the thought 
is slow in coming that God gave, and God takes 
away ; and that His gift has been unspeakably pre- 
cious. And it is so sad also to ourselves; the 
vacant place, the crushing sense of the mystery of a 
vanished life ; of the infinite change to one, while all 
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the rest go on just as usual. And there might be 
circumstances in which sadness would be exchanged 
for horror. If a boy were to die in the midst of a 
very coarse and sinful life, then I think it were best 
passed over in silence. One could not speak of it. 
But God be thanked it is far otherwise in this in- 
stance. This gentle and lovable child has been 
taken from us in his innocence, and we can look on 
him with envy, for he has run his happy course, and 
reached his goal. He has finished his work on 
earth. 

It is but a few weeks since he was confirmed, and 
it was a time to him of much thought and resolve 
and happiness. By God’s grace and help he had 
lately overcome a fault which children often naturally 
fall into-—want of courage in speaking the truth ; and 
he became, I believe, strictly and scrupulously truth- 
ful, a rare and splendid self-conquest ; he won the 
special battle God gave him to fight. He did not, 
as some boys do, simply outgrow the manifestation 
of the fault, and learn a prudent repression of it, but 
he fought it by prayer and steady effort and con- 
stant self-reminding. Among his wandering words 
on the last days of his illness, amid happy talk of 
games and work, and kindly mention of his friends, 
came in graver tones the serious resolution that he 
must be quite truthful, must say nothing that was not 
quite true. He did the work that was given him 
to do. And I tell you young boys of his fault and 
of his victory, that you may follow his example, and 
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fight with the weapons that he used—prayer, and 
effort, and constant self-watching. 

There is not one of us here who has not his task 
of self-conquest, of mastery over some sin, allotted 
him to do, and to do now, even while it is called to- 
day ; and it is a task given us by our Master, and 
proportioned to our strength. The child has the 
duties of a child to perform; to be obedient and 
loving and truthful; the boy has to add to these 
higher and harder duties, of self-control, of diligence, 
of purity, of reverence ; and it is by doing these that 
you will fit yourselves for the additional and harder 
tasks of manhood, harder because less defined, and 
‘only to be mastered by those who have won their 
victory as boys. It is a fearful truth that the sin of 
the youth so cripples the man. Men and boys talk 
lightly of boyish follies and even of boyish sins; of 
sowing wild oats and such devil’s proverbs ; but they 
surely do not know that an inexorable law, whether 
we call it the law of nature or the law of God, binds 
its consequence to every sin. 

It is this that gives the seriousness, the awfulness, 
to life. You must do to-day the work of to-day ; 
you will try in vain to-morrow to do the work of 
to-day. This gives intenseness and dignity to life. 
The work of the youngest of you who are listening 
to me is just as important as that of the oldest. 
You have your duties assigned you, proportioned to 
your strength by a loving Father. Try and do them 
well, conquer that wrong habit that is entangling 
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you. Do the duty of the day, and then, as years 
draw on, you shall be honoured by a higher post in 
the service of your Lord. Thus the thought of death 
loses its terror and loses its sting. It is promotion 
to higher service, nearer to our great Captain, though 
not more immediately under His eye. 

The thought of death throws us back on the 
thought of life. It is thus God teaches us to live in 
earnest. He reminds us how frail we are, how near 
death is to us, not that we should be morbid or 
gloomy, but that we should be in earnest. Life is 
short for us all, and the years are hastening by ; our 
own days may be nearly numbered. Let us there- 
fore be up and doing. 

This you will remember is the tone in which St. 
Paul concludes his grand chapter on the Christian 
hope of immortality in the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. “Therefore,” he says, “therefore,—since ye 
have this hope,—therefore, my beloved brethren, be 
ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your 
labour is not in vain in the Lord.” 


february 29, 1880. 
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Dobe piME iSeSHORT. 
‘* But this I say, brethren, the time is short.”—1 Cor. vii. 29. 


ONCE more the end of a term has come upon us ; 
one more stage in our life is nearly over; and we 
are compelled to pause a while, and look back and 
look forward. It is a busy time with us all; our 
thoughts are very full of the present ; there has been 
a concentration of interests of many kinds in these 
few days; and yet I think that the end of any 
period, even of a day or a week, and still more of a 
term, enables us, as it invites us, to step aside from 
the stream of events, and think for a few moments 
on what we are doing. How this stream of time 
flows on! We cannot conceive its beginning, and we 
cannot conceive its end, any more than we can con- 
ceive limits to the boundless space around us. And 
in this ceaseless stream we find ourselves for a few 
_ years, able to think, too, about ourselves, and ponder 
on the questions what we are, and whence, and 
whither. 
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St. Paul tells us that the time is short. In one 
sense, and not an unimportant one, time is very long. 
The lesson God has lately taught the world ought 
not to be thrown away on us. We begin dimly to 
realise in what grand cycles of time He works; we 
learn about operations of nature which take their 
millions of years, and yet which after all do not 
take us far back into the history of our earth. And 
even these geologic ages seem small compared to 
the vaster periods indicated by astronomy. Time is 
not short in that sense. The great God who is 
working out His plan in the universe has no stint of 
time. What we see is but a point in an infinite 
line, of which we can see neither beginning nor end. 

It is thoughts like these that free us from 
besetting impatience; that strengthen faith, We 
may be ina hurry and restless; but God is in no 
hurry ; the evolution of His purpose is certain, though 
to us it may seem slow. It is like the movement of 
the shadow on the sundial. But it is quite possible 
to dwell too much on this aspect of time; and to 
let it paralyse our action, and make us fatalists. 
And it is therefore the more necessary to think of 
St. Paul’s view—that time is short ; to learn how to 
be earnest without being impatient; to know that our 
time is short, and that we have much to do; and 
yet to be willing when we have done our best to 
leave the result in God’s hands. This is perhaps a 
lesson that the end of a term may help to impress 
on us. 
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The time is very short for the work we have to 
do. Our Master has given to each of us _ his 
appointed work; and we know, every one of us, 
with more or less clearness and completeness, accord- 
ing to our power of thinking, what it is; and He 
gives us no time to waste, the time is not too long 
to do the work He gives us. It is not only to the 
clever and the strong that He gives the work to be 
done; it isto all. To use the illustration that Christ 
Himself used, to some He gives ten talents, to some 
five, to some one; but He requires that one to be 
used no less than the ten. 

There is the work of self-discipline, the discipline 
of the mind. Do you know and realise what this 
is? that it is not work which is done for you, but 
by you. The time is very short for this, for there is 
much which you must do while you are young, or 
you will never do it at all. There is the slowly-won 
mastery over your own powers of attention; slowly 
_ won by the simple process of always taxing them to 
the utmost, even when it is tiresome and wearisome 
and difficult so to tax them. How do you gradually 
get the athletic power that we have been lately 
witnessing, the power of long sustained effort? Is 
it not by constantly going to the very edge and 
limit of your power? So it is equally plain to see 
how in the use of the mind, effort and pains in some 
cases are rewarded by an increase of power. And in 
others one cannot fail to see how the want of effort 
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more powerlessness to control them. Now, for all 
this work the time is very short. 

Time is very short too for another work which, 
for the most part, is done in these brief school years ; 
and that is the opening of your mind in new direc- 
tions. When a tree has grown toa certain size it 
puts out no fresh branches, the old ones grow and 
expand a little; but the form of the tree is deter- 
mined and unalterable. We might fancy the tree 
wishing it ever so much, but it could not develop a 
new branch through its hard and weather-beaten 
bark. But when it is young the branches may come 
on all sides. The flowof the sap is not yet in well- 
defined channels. And so it is with us. It is you 
who are young that alone have the power to put out 
fresh shoots and branches, and for this the time is 
short. Keep all channels of sympathy open there- 
fore ; do not deliberately shut yourself off from any 
form of mental activity. 

There is another work that belongs especially to 
your years, for which, therefore, the time is short ; 
and that is the discipline of the flesh. This must 
be begun and accomplished by boys and young men, 
if it is ever to be accomplished. I assure you that 
the time in which self-conquest is possible, humanly 
speaking, is short, and is now yours. Treasure inno- 
cence; it is only fools who make a mock at sin; 
conquer yourself in these perilous years when con- 
quest is in your power, and then your danger will be 
less, You will understand me. There are tempta- 
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tions which come with terrible force to some, and 
the time for meeting them and conquering them is 
now. No effort and no sternness of self-discipline 
will do in later years the work that ought to be 
done now. 

And there is all the training of character, so much 
of which is compressed into the years from thirteen 
to nineteen, the six short years at school. You 
come unformed, plastic ; and in part you receive un- 
consciously, from imitation, sympathy, public opinion, 
the impress or character of the place; but far the 
larger part of your progress in these years is due 
to your own conscious self-training, or, alas, the want 
of it. See what training is needful to make yourself 
transparently truthful and sincere. Excuses and 
insincerity are the natural faults of childhood; it 
often needs years of practice of truth, of real labour 
with yourself, before truthfulness is quite instinctive 
and absolute. So it is with courage—what training 
we need in this! so too with unselfishness, It is 
these short years that decide the character and even 
the expression of the face ; and it is not the external 
influences alone that do this, powerful as they are ; 
it is the effort from within, the serious effort. For 
all this, brethren, the time is short. 

This is what makes the sight of this chapel so 
profoundly moving to older people. There is a 
solemn irony in the position. Here are the old 
striving often with ineffectual labour, but with all 
imaginable earnestness and toil, to warn, to guide, 
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the young, and if possible to anticipate their experi- 
ence; and here are the young who can sometimes 
scarcely be induced to bestow a thought on their own 
lives. The old know that the time is short; the 
young treat it as practically inexhaustible, and look 
to the wealth of weeks and years that lie before 
them. Yes, there may be many weeks and years— 
and there may not be many—for life is uncertain ; but 
the weeks and years to come will not enable you to 
do what ought to be done now. Nor will it seem a 
wealth of weeks and years when you once realise 
what has to be done in them. <A few days or weeks 
seem tedious to the man who, as he says, has nothing 
to do; a long life is too short to one whose aims 
and aspirations are high ; and who works incessantly 
at accomplishing some of them, however obscure 
they may be and unsuspected. And so as life 
passes by it seems shorter and shorter for the great 
work of self-discipline we have to accomplish in it. 
When once the responsibility of living, the greatness 
of God’s gift of life, the conviction that it is His gift, 
and that we must answer to Him for its use——when 
this once burns itself in on our souls, then indeed 
the time appears short. 

I have spoken only of work for ourselves, in self- 
training. But it is impossible to separate it in actual 
fact from work for others and for God. We grow in 
grace and in self-control by doing our various duties 
to others, and doing them not of compulsion but of a 
ready mind. God lays on each of us our duties. 
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Not like a taskmaster on a slave, threatening instant 
punishment if we do not obey; not even like a 
father on his son, who adds reasons and inducements 
and helps and encouragements to faltering obedi- 
ence; not like any earthly command; but in the 
silence of the conscience. We learn our duty, the 
highest life we see, from many sources, from the 
teaching of others, from the influence of their 
example, from books, from the Bible above all other 
books; from prayer, and answer to prayer in the 
secret teaching of the Holy Spirit. But, from what- 
ever source we learn it, we know it. And we have 
the wondrous gift of freedom. Even God cannot 
force our wills to obey. “This is the way, walk ye 
in it,” He says to our hearts; but we are free to go 
another. God shows us His work to do in the world, 
and bids us help, but our help must be genuinely 
our own; if we will not do our work, then it remains 
undone—undone for ever. Here lies the infinite 
pathos of wasted time: it is irrecoverably gone. If 
we do not do what we have to do, not we ourselves, 
nor any one else, not God Himself can do the work. 
It is left undone. 

Do you remember a passage of George Eliot which 
ends “God cannot do Antonio Stradivari’s work 
without Antonio”? Some two or three centuries 
ago, if I remember right, in a town in North Italy, 
lived Antonio Stradivari, a maker of violins. They 
are now world-famous, and almost priceless. Into 
this work he put his whole soul; this he regarded, 
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as every true workman should regard his work of 
whatever sort it is, as his work for the world and the 
world’s Creator; and sustained by this thought, in 
spite of all the contempt that his extreme and con- 
scientious care inspired, he did his work with a pre- 
cision and love and lavish care that a man can only 
bestow on a work done for God. Some one sneer- 
ingly told him once that if God wanted violins He 
could certainly make them for Himself; and Antonio 
said No, that this was Antonio Stradivari’s work ; 
“not even God could do Antonio Stradivari’s work 
without Antonio.” 

The saying is daring but true, true for him, and 
true foryou and me. You and I have our duties to 
do; our work for God and for one another, and God 
cannot do our work for us. We must do it our- 
selves, and our time is short. 

Some of you are now leaving us, and will soon 
enter on another chapter of life. Lose no time. 
There may perhaps be something that you ought to 
do here in the few days that still remain to you; 
something that you will never again be able to do. 
And wherever you go there you will find, if you do 
but honestly look for it, the work assigned you by 
God. Each day and year will bring its work; and 
each day and year is indeed short for the work it 
brings. 

And in a few days all will be at home; and there, 
too, as here, God’s work will lie around you. You 
can no more escape from it than you can from your 
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shadow. There is indeed in your homes the work 
which none but you can do; the happiness you can 
bring, and none but you can bring; the happiness 
of unselfish affection, of confidence, of innocence, of 
consideration. Too often from mere thoughtlessness 
little of this is given, and the hearts of fathers and 
mothers are saddened in silence for want of it. This 
is indeed Antonio’s work that cannot be done with- 
out Antonio. 

' Such, then, is one of the lessons we may try to 
learn on this last Sunday of the term, the last 
Sunday at school to not a few. It has its melan- 
choly side. So much had to be done, so little has 
been done, 

“ So free we seem, so fettered fast we are.” 

But it is not the voice of melancholy in St. Paul, 
but of high hope, and resolve and cheerfulness ; and 
so let it be in us. Let us rejoice that the time is 
short, and that we have plainly defined work to do 
for our Master. 


April 4, 1880. 


GOD'S HARVEST 


‘Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth 
labourers into his harvest.” MATT. ix. 38. 


You will all remember these words. Among the 
various mental pictures that we have formed of 
Christ on earth, one is doubtless taken from this 
scene. “ When he saw the multitudes, he was moved 
with compassion on them, because they fainted, and 
were scattered abroad as sheep having no shepherd. 
Then saith he unto his disciples; the harvest truly 
is plenteous, but the labourers are few: pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he will send 
forth labourers into his harvest.” 

And surely if Christ could stand among us and 
look on the sight before us on this day, the same 
thought would rise in His heart that rose long years 
ago when He went through the Galilean fields, and 
among all the cities and villages, teaching in the syna- 
gogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom. 

The harvest truly is plenteous. There is some- 
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thing in our mere numbers that moves us; it is quite 
a different thing to have to speak or to listen among 
ten or twenty, from having to speak or to listen 
among a large number, It is more than a mere 
arithmetical difference. The imagination comes in 
and plays its part: even Christ Himself was touched 
on more than one occasion by the sight and sym- 
pathy of the crowds that followed Him. And so it 
is a natural and right feeling for any of us to be 
stirred by the mere sight of numbers. God has 
marvellously blessed the self-denying work of the 
founders and early labourers in this school, and 
among the fruits and consequences of their labours 
is the sympathy that springs and thrills through a 
large and united mass, and the power that this 
sympathy gives. 

But with what deeper thought do we look at 
these large numbers? This makes all the difference. 
Do we look on the sight before us as being in any 
sense God’s harvest? That is the true question for 
us to ask. Does this thought fairly intermingle with 
other emotions, as our eyes rest on these long lines, 
that God has goodly store of fruit among us if only 
His servants will tend and garner it? This is the 
true thought, and this is the crushing responsibility, 
that the flower and the fruit are abundant, scattered 
profusely before our eyes; but that the flower will 
wither and the fruit drop on the ground if there is 
lack of human labour'to gather and store it. And 
do we, therefore, pray that God will send forth 
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labourers — send forth ws as labourers, into His 
harvest? Let us drop metaphors for the present 
as far as is possible in speaking of so profound a 
question as our mutual spiritual duties, and let us 
try to enter into some portion of our Lord’s feeling 
as He looked on the crowds: let us try and kindle 
in our own hearts some of the same tenderness and 
yearning after souls, some of the same consciousness 
of the great opportunities, of the unaccomplished 
spiritual work before us. 

First there is the training of the individual soul 
of each one here for heaven. Of all thoughts surely 
this is the most solemn that can be present with us. 
It cannot fail to be present with us to-day in all its 
intensity. The thoughts of every one of us are 
to-day with that one of our number! who has been 
so suddenly called away. Such a thought that we, 
too, must ever be ready for the time of our summons 
hence, not knowing how sudden it may be,is more 
than we can always keep before us. It is too 
solemn and too awful; it would paralyse instead of 
stimulating our action. Nevertheless, we know that 
we are ripening for a harvest of one kind or the 
other, and may God grant that we all may ripen as 
our brother has ripened, in purity and sweetness and 
brightness, in all that is lovely and of good report. 


1 Charles Edward Eddy, aged 17, drowned April 30, 1880, with 
his brother, Stephen Eddy, when visiting him at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. He was a member of the Sixth, singularly attractive in 
every way. 
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It compels us to think how many of you are 
now standing at the parting of the ways; how life 
~and habits are yet plastic, how you waver and halt 
between good and ill, and how these years at school 
do leave a lasting mark on the soul; a lasting 
mark ; a mark on the character, and a mark on the 
soul; a mark that lasts through life, and who shall 
say how far into the great hereafter? For here 
begins the lifelong antagonism between the flesh 
and the spirit; and here the first victories are won. 
God forbid that I should say that the first victories 
decide the campaign ; that one who falls here, one 
who does not even know what it is to fight, but falls 
helplessly, childishly, blindly into sins, that such a 
one never comes back to God. It is not so. But 
if he comes back, he comes back crippled, scarred, 
feeble, stricken. The past is irreparable. He has 
not the singleness of mind, the ingenuous lovable- 
ness as a man, of one who has served God faithfully 
as a boy. 

It is worth every effort of every one of us, from 
the oldest to the youngest, if we could save one soul 
of you from such bitter experiences, and such irre- 
parable loss. We need not add to our motive the 
almost unimaginable belief that the eternal fate of 
souls other than our own hangs on us. God is surely 
greater and more just than so to use His human 
instruments. But it is plain—it is every-day experi- 
ence—it is week-day truth, that we can save one 
another from sin and the consequence of sin; and 
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if that is not motive enough for effort, assuredly 
nothing else would be. 

Then, I say, what a harvest is before us! Is 
there, think you, any other place on earth in which 
individual conduct has so much effect as it has ina 
society like ours? There is none. A right note 
struck here vibrates through the mass. We are 
attuned to one another. The sense of common life 
is strong. You will perhaps scarcely understand 
me, and will almost certainly think that I am 
exaggerating our community of life, but I will ask 
you to think of such societies as you will one day 
be thrown into; and to think whether in those 
there will be the same brotherhood and the same 
impressibility. Will you find it in your college, 
your regiment, your district in India, your society 
at the bar, your business acquaintance, your town, 
nay, even your parish if you should ever be in charge 
of a parish? You know you will not. A former 
head of a public school, afterwards in charge of a 
parish, told me that this was what he missed most 
of all in his parish ; there was no real unity in it; 
it was a geographical, not a spiritual unit. Here 
if one member suffer, all suffer with him; if one is 
honoured, all are honoured with him. I assure you 
that you will never again be placed where individual 
conduct will have so lasting an effect as it has here. 
Indulge in no day-dreams as to future influence and 
work. Now is the time for realising your dreams. 

I am speaking to all; not only to the older 
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members of our society, whether masters or boys, 
but even to the youngest. Every one contributes 
an appreciable element of example, of character. 
Every one contributes something which goes to 
make the tone, the note of the school. No one is 
voiceless in such a concert. It is not on one, nor 
on a few, but on all that the spiritual life of this 
place, and with it the harvest of individual souls, 
depends. If, then, you can in any degree enter into 
the longing, yearning love of Christ as He prayed 
for labourers for His harvest, think that the harvest 
is here, that we are all fellow-labourers, and let us 
strive so to live that a noble life may be easier to all 
around us. 

Yes, you may say, and say truly, we do feel this 
longing, this desire to play our part well, and leave 
this school and this world a shade better, if it may 
be, than we find it; we should like to be God’s 
labourers, garnering in God’s harvest, the harvest 
of a noble, unselfish life in ourselves, and of happier, 
better lives in others. But we want guidance; we 
want detail; we want examples. In this our daily 
life here of work and play we do not see what you 
are talking about ; we do not see that parting of the 
ways, the effect on others of what we do; we do 
not see the noble and the spiritual ; we see only the 
commonplace ; to talk of being labourers in God’s 
harvest is to use a veil of words to hide a want of 
/ meaning. 

I can only reply that very few of us, either men 
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or boys, see the true significance of our lives, or 
understand what our opportunities are, till they are 
gone by for ever; and I am not surprised that 
young minds, even though not childish minds, 
should fail to see in their own circumstances what 
older people see. I am not surprised: but still it 
must be the unceasing duty of the elder to try and 
anticipate the experience of the younger, and to 
awaken his spiritual perceptions. 

No one can give you much guidance in detail. 
You have passed out of childhood ; and beyond the 
plain duties of willing obedience, of kindness, rever- 
ence, purity, industry, no one can give you rules for 
life. It is part of your necessary self-discipline to 
make your own rules. And as for examples, you 
have them; you have them living if you will but 
look for them; and you have them consecrated by 
death. But you cannot copy an example; you are 
yourself and not another; you can but honour it, 
and by your honouring it be transformed into its 
spirit. And you cau see that you are at the parting 
of the ways; a very little experience of school life 
will have shown you how some who come here 
unformed, undecided, a mixture of good and evil 
tendencies, tempers, habits, aims, with little thought 
and little responsibility — how such are gradually 
grasped by this place, and, yielding to its gentle 
compulsion, eliminate the ill, and strengthen the 
good, and develop in thoughtfulness till they grow 
up men such as we would have them; and how 
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others resist all influences and harden themselves. 
Each individual difference is slight. The aggregate 
is enormous. They stood once at the parting of 
the ways. They are now on different roads. 

It is not guidance we want; it is not example ; 
it is earnestness-; it is moral thoughtfulness ; it is 
the spirit that breathes in the text I have taken ; 
the spirit that recognises that here, everywhere, is 
God’s harvest ; that we are His labourers—nay, His 
fellow-workers. It is not guidance; it is motive 
force; and you will find the force in the thought 
of the text. 

But, again, you cannot help reading these verses 
with another thought, that of the great world outside 
our walls. There is the great harvest, and into that 
harvest we may well pray that God will send His 
labourers. These are anxious times; and few men, 
I suppose, are so confident in their knowledge or so 
complacent in their ignorance as to think that they 
can read the signs of the times, and foretell the pro- 
gress of religious thought and public morals. But 
of one thing there 1s no doubt; that the progress, 
whatever it may be, will be worked out by living 
men ; and that it will be good or bad, true or false, 
according to the degree of enlightenment, and spir- 
ituality, and labour of you and your generation. 
What thoughts are yours as you look forward into 
the years? Do the first early ambitions begin to 
stir—the desire to be great, to be effective, to be 
‘strong? or is it a different and meaner desire—to 
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be comfortable, rich, amused ; to travel at your ease 
through the world, and have nothing to do with its 
sins and sorrows and misery? I trust not this. II 
indeed should we have done our work if many of 
you look out on the world with so mean a wish as 
this. No, I think that most of you wish life to be 
interesting, eventful, diversified with generous action 
and success, free only from commonplace and dull 
monotony of toil. Is it so? then try to look even 
now on the world as God’s harvest in which you 
are a labourer. Believe me, there is no profession 
in which you cannot feel yourself such a harvester 
for God, and none in which such an object will not 
increase many-fold the interest of life. It will 
prevent any life from ever becoming commonplace 
and dull, for you will be among living souls; able 
by word, and by the more powerful example of unsel- 
fish deed, of pure life, of just dealing, of brotherly 
love, to sweeten life and harmonise its relations. 

And I bid you begin this life now, here. Into 
the brightness of this happy term, in this happiest 
of schools, let us infuse, by God’s grace, more and 
more of that spirit of caring for one another, yes, for 
one another’s souls; let us look on ourselves as 
God’s children, and God’s harvest, and live in the 
continual sense of working for Him. The only 
never-failing source of happiness is that which comes 
from the service of God. 
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‘*Let your communication be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay : for whatsoever is 
more than these cometh of evil.”—Marv. vy. 37. 


ONE of our greatest essayists has said that among 
all the countless sermons he had listened to in his 
life he could not recall that he had ever heard one 
on the everyday duties of honesty and truthfulness. 
And I suppose the reason is that in an ordinary con- 
gregation one would very soon exhaust the subject 
if one did not give illustrations, and if one gave 
illustrations one would give offence. Every one in 
the congregation knows the general duty as well as 
the preacher, and thinks he knows his own business 
better, and resents a hint that there might be greater 
veracity in word or honesty in trade, and so the 
subject is avoided. 

Nevertheless I think that it may be possible here 
to make some remarks on truthfulness which shall 
tend to clear up an intellectual confusion in some 


minds, and make duty more intelligible and more 
H 
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attractive—in fact make you co-operate more heartily 
with us in the effort to keep the standard of truth 
and honesty in our society very high, and to show 
you also that there is a standard which none of us 
has yet attained. 

The direct meaning of the text is to prohibit 
evasive swearing, but our Lord raises this elementary 
duty to a higher principle,—that of perfect truthful- 
ness. Our yea is to be yea, and our nay nay; it is 
to be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, 

Now the first remark that occurs to me is that 
the verdict of the world, or at any rate that of the 
English world, is the same as the verdict of Chris- 
tianity. In brief, it is equally un-English and un- 
gentlemanly and un-Christian to lie. And we can- 
not be too thankful for such support to Christian 
morality. The hope of any real progress in society 
lies in this support. Our business is to make every- 
thing that is un-Christian to be regarded in our 
society as un-English and ungentlemanly, just as 
falsehood is. Truthfulness is, or at any rate was, a 
peculiarity of the English which gives them extra- 
ordinary influence among less civilised and less truth- 
ful nations. You may have heard the story of a 
Chinese ambassador who made the remark to his 
Emperor that the English had threatened to do 
something, and that they would certainly keep their 
word, “for I have noticed,’ he said, “that these 
barbarians have a singular habit of always speaking 
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the truth.” And some of you will remember Lord 
Macaulay’s remarks on a lie that Clive told in India. 
His remarks are so much to my point that I shall 
quote them at length. “English valour,” he says, 
“and English intelligence have done less to extend 
and to preserve our Oriental empire than English 
veracity. All that we could have gained by imitat- 
ing the doublings, the evasions, the fictions, the per- 
juries, which have been employed against us, is as 
nothing compared with what we have gained by being 
the one power in India on whose word reliance can 
be placed. No oath which superstition can devise, 
no hostage however precious, inspires a hundredth 
part of the confidence which is produced by the ‘ yea, 
yea, and the ‘nay, nay, of a British Envoy. The 
greatest advantage which a government can possess 
is to be the one trustworthy government in the midst 
of governments which no body can trust.” 

This is what I mean by saying that truth is an 
English virtue as well as a Christian duty. In fact 
it is a manly duty, and falsehood is either childish 
or it is barbarous. 

The principal temptations at school to falsehood 
are in your relation to masters. Now I am not 
going to say that this is the worst form of falsehood. 
Your own consciences tell you that it is wrong, but 
they tell you also that it is not so wrong as some 
other falsehoods; the lie of slander and malice is 
worse than the lie of self-defence. There you 
are right. But the mistake you often make is 
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to think that a lie is spoken in self-defence when 
it is not. 

It is not a lie to mislead a madman or a murderer, 
and so save your life. It isan old question of casuistry 
whether it is a lie to mislead a thief. In war a large 
part of strategy consists, in fact, in misleading your 
enemy by feints and concealed movements and 
other ways. Instinct and conscience tell you that it 
is not as bad to deceive your enemy as your friend. 

Now which is your master? enemy or friend? 
It is in the answers you would give to this question 
that there is the intellectual confusion I spoke of. 

Many young boys start school life with the old 
barbaric, childish notion that the master is their enemy, 
—their natural enemy; that his interests and aims 
are opposed to their own interests and aims; that it 
is his business to exact as much, and theirs to give 
as little, as they respectively can; in fact that it is 
a well-understood though tacit warfare, in which the 
morality of warfare must be recognised,—that it is 
not so very wrong to mislead your foe. 

But there is not one of you that does not feel 
that this reasoning is not sound, although it has just 
a trace of truth in it. The master is the enemy of 
idleness, of unpunctuality, of disorderliness,—of faults 
in general. On which side will you choose to rank 
yourself? Will you make alliance with your faults 
and fight for them against the master? I sup- 
pose no one would avow this, and yet this is the 
only way in which you can regard him as an 
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enemy. Or will you not rather fight on his side 
against faults ? 

There was a barbaric period in our old public 
schools in years now long past—a period you have 
all read of in Zom Brown’s School Days—when the 
attitude of hostility between boys and masters was 
recognised, and when, in consequence, falsehood was 
rife. The death-blow to the justification of falsehood 
was given by Arnold at Rugby, when he began, as 
he did at once, to trust his boys and to treat them 
as friends. There are probably few here who do not 
know that famous saying of a Rugby boy which 
marks the change of relations, “It is a shame to tell 
Arnold a lie, because he always believes one.” It 
was not that Arnold was credulous, but that he was 
their friend. Suddenly boys discovered that lying 
had altered its character ; they were no longer lying 
to a natural foe, but to an honourable and loyal 
friend ; and the baseness of that sort of lie was too 
much for them. It becamea “shame to tell Arnold 
rie, 

It is quite plain from what I have been saying 
that there are duties on both sides. Truthfulness in 
the boy is the correlative of friendliness in the 
master; and friendliness is not a weak amiability— 
at any rate it was not weak amiability in Arnold— 
but the persistent aiming at the boy’s highest good, 
with strictness and even sternness, but without 
moroseness or bitterness. The master must be 
allied with the boy against the fault, and neither 
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admit nor sanction any compromise, while he never 
ceases to be the friend. This is the nature of the 
change that has come over public schools, and it is 
in consequence of this change that the standard of 
truthfulness is so much higher than it was. In old 
days it was heroic to be truthful—to be truthful as 
Regulus was to his foe; now it is recognised as base 
to be false—false as Alcibiades to his friends. 

But heroism has not departed from school life. 
There are still occasions on which it requires a heroic 
effort of will to be truthful—-when fear, and vanity, 
and a confused sense of honour, and the shame of 
having done wrong, all conspire to tempt you to 
falsehood, and there seems nothing but the stern 
sense of duty and bare love and habit of truth on 
the other side to induce you to tell the truth. There 
is still, and always will be, room for the heroic at 
school, and it will always be appreciated both by 
masters and boys. 

The most frequent trials of truthfulness, however, 
are found in work rather than in words. The 
temptations to small dishonesties in work are so 
incessant that the only way to meet them is to wrap 
yourself in an impenetrable garment of honour, and 
avoid them altogether. You must not attempt to 
make compromises with such temptations. They 
have a fatal power of growing on you; you get in- 
volved with others until it is doubly hard to tell the 
whole truth; you get driven, as it were, into some 
concealment of the truth, and then the whole dire 
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series begins,—an excuse which is almost entirely 
true, followed by another excuse which conceals 
more of the truth, and that by a third which is all 
but entirely false, until you are startled by finding 
how far you have strayed from the narrow path of 
truth, and, alas, how easy and pleasant it is so to 
stray. 

Every one feels that the temptation to dishonesty 
in work is very real; you can earn rest, or playtime, 
and marks, and perhaps a good report, by a little 
unfair help; and these are heavy bribes. There is 
often nothing to reward truth and honesty, except 
themselves. You will be longer over your work, 
you will get less credit, and perhaps undeserved 
blame. The scales are heavily weighted against 
truth. Well, I say even to the weakest of you who 
listen to me, you must not stop to balance profit and 
loss, but settle the questien instantly on higher 
grounds. Tell the truth and act the truth on the 
first impulse, and let consequences be what they may. 
Nothing can harm you if you are followers of that 
which is true. 

In this form, however, dishonesty is probably a 
temptation only to younger boys. But there is none 
of us that does not need to increase his love of truth. 
As you get older and confidence is placed in you, a 
breach of trust is a breach of truth. A duty is 
assigned you, and you accept it. You are not asked 
daily have you done it? it is assumed that you have 
done it. And if you have not, you have been living 
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under false pretences, silently acting a lie, getting a 
credit you do not deserve. You may have told no 
direct falsehood, but you know what you are. You 
have shirked ; you are untrustworthy ; you are false. 

Now the very foundation of our common life here 
is this mutual trust and truth. It is taken for 
granted that we may rely on one another; in fact 
that there exists among us not only a truth of word, 
but the far higher quality of truth of life. It would 
be a great shock to find that one of you with whom 
we are living in a common society could tell mea 
downright lie; but it would be no less of a shock 
to find that his whole life was a lie, that there were 
concealed and unsuspected portions of it on which 
he could not bear that publicity should be thrown. 
You do not attain perfect truthfulness of life until 
you feel that you have nothing to hide—nothing 
that you would not mind us all knowing; that you 
are doing nothing in a corner. 

Now this leads to an extremely practical and 
simple test as to truthfulness of life. Would you 
like others to see-you? What would be your feel- 
ings if your father, or a master, or a school friend, 
were suddenly discovered as watching you? Which 
of us can claim perfect truthfulness of life? Yet 
this must be our ideal, and as long as we fall short 
of it we need even this elementary moral teaching. 
There is something still for the noblest and truest 
nature here present to aspire to reach. 

I have spoken of truth of word and truth of life, 
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and there is yet a higher and rarer virtue still—truth 
of thought. This is the very prince of virtues. 
“Finally, brethren,” says St. Paul, “ whatsoever things 
are true,’ and then follows a list of excellences ; but 
he places ¢vwth in the first place in the hierarchy. 
Truth of thought—the single aim at truth—you can 
scarcely imagine how rare it is, nor do you easily 
recognise it when it exists. You will scarcely find 
it in the controversialist, whatever his professions may 
be. You may be sure it is absent where there is 
conceit and self-assertion, and the narrowness of 
unconscious ignorance. It may be found in com- 
pany with great intellectual gifts, as in a Faraday or 
a Maxwell, but many that are less gifted are yet 
eminently true. What distinguishes them is their 
gentleness, modesty, and patience with others; the 
keenness of their sense of deception ; an indescribable 
trustworthiness of character; their freedom from 
lower motives—Jjealousy and avarice and conceit and 
fear of death. It becomes a consuming passion with 
them to see things as they are. 

These then are the steps to the Temple of Truth— 
truth of word, of life, of thought. On the step of 
truth of word I think you all stand ; some younger 
ones perhaps, at present, with faltering foot, but one 
that grows firmer every day. The step of truth of 
life is the next to surmount; and all your life here 
is a help to you to surmount it. Here candour, 
courage, transparency of life, are things known and 
loved by all; while secrecy, and dishonesty, and 
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finesse are detested as they should be. And there will 
remain, for lifelong effort, harder at fifty than at fifteen, 
like some great mountain that looks at a distance 
easy of ascent, but, as you approach it, towers more 
and more inaccessible over you—there will remain 
the step of truth of thought. It is more important 
that you should be perfectly honest in your search 
than that you should be successful ; the mental atti- 
tude is of more consequence than the result attained. 
No results that we can now attain are such as to 
justify any great sense of superiority in one over 
another; but the difference in attitude is everything. 
Let us hope that our life and training here—intel- 
lectual and social and religious—is a help and not a 
hindrance to this final step of truth of thought ; that 
those who go out from us may, at any rate, have 
faith in God. It is faithlessness in God that makes 
us cowards and false and slaves. Have faith in 
Him, and the truth shall make you free. < 
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** Above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked.” —EPpnu. vi. 16. 


THERE can be no doubt what this passage means, 
though it is somewhat veiled in our version. St. 
Paul is telling us that faith, a belief in God and in 
goodness, is the true and only defence against the 
shafts of evil, especially of the evil of all evils, how- 
ever burning they may be. 

The evil, the special sin against which St. Paul 
writes in language which custom excludes from our 
pulpits, is lust, the sins of the flesh. Of it he had 
the horror which every true servant of God must feel, 
intensified partly by his wide experience of the 
frightful evils it was bringing on the world at the 
time he wrote—partly by his own personal con- 
sciousness of the war that raged at times in himself, 
the law of sin in his members—partly by his intense 
conviction that the message he was giving to the world 
was the one possible and universal cure for such sins. 
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And that is the thought in the text, as it is in 
many passages, where perhaps we hardly notice it. 
“ Above all,” he says, “take the shield of faith.” 
(In the Greek, as some of you know, a very rare 
word is used for shield, which means a large and 
complete defence.) “Take the ample shield of faith 
wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the shafts 
of evil, however fiery they may be.” They were no 
imaginary foes that he was preparing his readers to 
fight with, no fancied spiritual assailants, but the 
deadly evils of lust. And he was giving them no 
mere rhetoric about some imaginary defence against 
these evils, but plain downright practical advice. 
The only defence, he tells them, against sins of the 
flesh, is faith in God. 

Now as this summer term is drawing to its close, 
and next Sunday is the last day on which I shall 
ever have an opportunity of speaking to some of 
you boys who are leaving, and much remains that 
ought to be said, I must to-day speak to you with 
reference to your danger from these sins. If you 
think I had better leave such a subject untouched, I 
pray you to turn to the office for the Ordering of 
Priests in our Prayer Book. Little more than a 
year ago the Bishop said to me, as you may there 
read, “If it shall happen that the Church and Con- 
gregation you must serve, or any member thereof, 
shall take any hurt or hindrance by reason of your 
negligence, you know the greatness of your fault, and 
also the horrible punishment that will ensue. See 
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that you never cease your labour, your care, and 
diligence, until you have done all that lieth in you 
according to your bounden duty, that there be no 
place left among you either for error in religion, or 
for viciousness in life.” I dare not, therefore, send 
you forth unwarned, unentreated, unenlightened ; for 
assuredly there are some among you, not only of 
those leaving, but of those staying, who need these 
words, and therefore I must speak 

Does it not sometimes seem strange to you that 
I and others who speak to you from this pulpit or 
elsewhere, should talk to you about Christian doctrines, 
or about humility, or truthfulness, or duty, or enthu- 
siasm, when the actual difficulties and the real 
frightful temptations and the worst sins of your life 
are either left untouched, or so slightly and perhaps 
conventionally alluded to as to produce no vivid 
impression; when you get from us no advice, no 
warning, no sympathy, at any rate in this chapel 
to which we come for advice and warning and sym- 
pathy, in what are to many of you the real fights of 
your life? What use is it, you may say, to talk to 
us about truths and duties and virtues? Do you 
not know that we are in danger of being swept away 
by the coarsest of sins? Have you no message for 
us? You seem to shut your eyes to the fact that 
some of us are at a level far below that at which you 
aim, and are sinking lower and lower. 

My friend, I know what you mean, and it is true. 
We do not speak plainly enough. Ido think that 
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we are guilty of ignoring the existence of sins which 
are studiously concealed, and which very rarely come 
to light. We hope, indeed we believe and are sure, 
that here, now in this school, your society is far 
purer, freer from such sins than were our own schools 
ten, twenty, and thirty years ago; but we cannot 
believe, and do not believe, that “there is no place 
left among you for viciousness of life.’ But your 
sins do not obtrude themselves on us; it is easy to 
live in a fool’s paradise about them, and so perhaps 
we shirk our duty. In truth, it is too much to hope 
that none here need warning. While human nature 
lasts, young men and boys of your ages, whether at 
school or at home (for it is no danger peculiar to 
schools, or intensified at schools, it is almost as great 
a danger in the sweetest and most innocent looking 
country home), will be exposed to, and sifted by 
these temptations to bodily sins, and, alas, some will 
fall. 

Some of you, now young men rather than boys, 
will in ten days’ time have left school, and you will 
be, as you say, more your own masters. Take care 
that you are not more your own slaves. I do not 
know whether any man altogether escapes these 
fiery darts of temptation. Certainly it is the lot of 
but few. If there be such who hear me, let them 
thank God from the bottom of their hearts. But 
for most of us, who make the rank and file of human 
nature, the inevitable fight must be gone through. 
It has to be settled whether you are to be your own 
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master or your slave—whether your body shall be 
kept under, and your will shall be strong enough to 
rule it; or whether your body shall be your tyrant, and 
you at first its willing, and then its most unwilling and 
shrinking slave. That most awful question is decided 
while you are quite young, in the later years of school 
life, in the earlier years of life after school days are 
over. It is now that you have the real battle of life 
to fight. The real battle of life to you is not to win 
bread and butter; not to win honour and _ balances 
at the bank; it is to keep the devil under, to keep 
yourself pure. 

Now I ask you to pay all attention to what I am 
saying. God knows it is hard enough to say. 

The power of such sins is enormously increased 
by indulgence. At first there is perhaps no tempta- 
tion to them ; there is positive shrinking and loathing. 
Then a prurient curiosity grows up, suggested by 
what you hear or read, or by an unchecked unclean 
imagination, and the passion is inflamed, and a fire 
kindled which it is most difficult to extinguish. 

Avoid then the very beginning and approach of 
all such sins, avoid and fly from all that in thought 
or word or deed familiarises you with what is wrong. 
The only safety is in flight and in innocence. I 
assure you that innocence is a protection even against 
temptation. One thought on this subject will per- 
haps remain with you. You cannot conceive that 
Jesus Christ was so tempted. And why not? 
Simply because he never sinned. “In all points,” 
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we read, “ He was tempted like as we are, but without 
sin.” No, I would venture to say, not in all points ; 
not in that one point in which temptation would 
never be felt, except as a consequence of some pre- 
vious sin at least of thought. 

You, therefore, in this chapel, you who make the 
great majority, who scarcely know what I am speak- 
ing of, who are yet innocent, let me implore you for 
God’s sake to keep that innocence as your dearest 
and most sacred treasure. Let no curiosity, no 
coarse-minded companion, no casually heard lan- 
guage, no suggestions, from whatever source, induce 
you to tamper with your innocence. If you do, you 
open the door, and all the devils of hell may come 
out on you. But there are others, doubtless, who 
know very well that they are not free from these 
temptations, and that the temptation gets its strength 
from past sin. What shall I say to you? This, at 
any rate, is plain and certain, that it is easier for you 
to renounce and forsake all bad habits now than it 
will ever be again. God gave you your body and 
its desires, and He has given you also a conscience 
which has never failed to tell you what is innocent 
and what is sinful ; He has given you within the last 
few days a lesson on the uncertainty of life that 
opens the heart to all serious impressions ; and now 
He is giving you, by my voice, a fresh warning, that 
you must forsake sin while you may, or that you 
will perish. 


You can, by God’s help and vigorous will, forsake 
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those sins now, utterly and finally. If the truth 
could be made known, doubtless many men have at 
your age known your temptations, and sinned your 
sins, and have at your age forsaken their sin and 
been saved, though as it were by fire. You will 
never have the charm of innocence and the almost 
unearthly power it brings; but you may yet escape 
with your life, scarred and maimed in conscience, but 
still able to come to Christ, still able to repent and 
be forgiven, and to conquer those sins entirely. You 
may do so now, but a time will come when you 
cannot do so; when you may repent, as far as feeling 
bitterest shame and sorrow is repentance, but when 
the power of will is destroyed, and you are helpless 
before the next temptation, the unwilling self-loathing 
victim of your own past sin, And then hell has 
begun. All sins bring their own punishment, and 
this sin most surely of all. It comes with lame foot 
indeed, but it never fails to come ; for the inevitable 
consequence, apart from all others, besides the fear, 
the gloom, the ill-health, the domestic misery, besides 
all these which seem to you uncertain, though they 
are as certain as any of the other unfailing laws of 
Nature, besides all these, there is one consequence 
which every one of you can see is certain, and that 
is to be the thing you will have made yourself ; 
nocte dieque suum gestare in pectore testem—night and 
day to carry in your breast your own accusing con- 
science ; to be able to see no purity in God’s creation, 


but to find in everything a minister to foul imagina- 
I 
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tion. This you know you cannot avoid. You will 
be the debased thing you will have made yourself. 

But no dread of consequences will keep a man 
pure. It may give him prudence in his sin, and 
make him a shade more detestable and more incur- 
able, but it never kept any man pure. You ought 
to know the consequences, for they are God’s laws 
written in our nature, for our guidance and benefit ; 
but no knowledge of them, not the most vivid and 
the most certain, would keep you from sin. 

What will do so? Some of you will feel a touch 
of compassion for others, that for your selfishness 
and sin others should suffer; that you should be a 
centre of contamination. here at this school which 
you really love; that you should be some day the 
son who will go near to break a mother’s heart ; the 
brother of whom a loving and innocent sister will be 
ashamed, and from whose touch she will shrink. 

But there is one sure protection and only one, 
and that is what St. Paul calls the shield of faith ; it 
is the protection a man gets from a real belief in 
God. If you believe in God, not as a speculative 
article of your Sunday creed, but as one of the work- 
ing forces of your life; I don’t say if you believe 
about Him but if you believe in Him, that this world 
is in some sense or other God’s world, and not yours 
or the devil’s, then you have a shield which wards 
off these fiery darts of temptation. For when you 
truly believe in God, conscience speaks not with any 
doubtful voice of threatening or warning, but with 
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an authority and certainty that commands obedience. 
You cannot disobey it at the very moment you 
know that it is verily the voice of the Almighty 
God. 

All the experience of the world tells you that 
nothing else will keep man from grossest sins. There 
never was diviner philosophy than that of the Greeks, 
and the Greeks were guilty of nameless sins. The 
love of art was as powerless as philosophy ; law was 
as powerless as art. Rome fell a helpless victim to 
the dry-rot of its own vast impurity—an impurity 
that, in the absence of all religious faith, met with 
nothing that could stem its torrent. Hoc /fonte 
derivata clades. Rome fell—other nations are fall- 
ing; and if England falls, it will be this sin and her 
unbelief in God that will have been her ruin. It is 
a simple historical fact that among all nations and 
in all ages, belief in Christ alone has fought and 
mastered the sins of the flesh. 

If then you would fight against these terrible 
scourges, hold fast your faith in God. Respect your 
conscience as God’s voice in you, and do not weaken 
it by disobeying. Strengthen your will by practice, 
Subdue your flesh by hard work and hard living, by 
temperance, by avoiding all luxury and effeminacy, 
and all temptations. Pray often, that you may keep 
the thought of God in your hearts. Think of others ; 
of this school, of your house, of your present home 
that you will see so soon, of your future home that 
every honest English boy looks forward to making 
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some day for himself. Forbid in yourself, and forbid 
in your presence, forbid, yes, even the youngest of 
you, with instant, indignant, savage earnestness, the 
introduction of a foul word or thought into conversa- 
tion. You who are staying be staunch and strict 
with yourselves and others, lest vice creep in unawares 
into any corner. You who are going out into the 
Universities, or Army, or business, be brave on this 
point ; stand like rocks against a flowing tide. How 
unspeakable a blessing you may be! I would rather 
hear it said of Clifton boys that their presence was 
a guarantee for purity in whatever society they found 
themselves, than that you won every other honour 
the world has to bestow. Of all the traditions of 
this place this is the brightest, and now you have it 
in your keeping. Let us pray God that you and we 
too may keep it unsullied. 

We shall none of us forget this week that is 
just past. Death has been brought fearfully close 
to us The mists have been raised for a moment, 
and you see how near we are to Death. I would 
ask you to try and make permanent one impression 
that such a shock makes on even a thoughtless heart. 
I do not ask you to keep before you the thought of 
your own death. The thought to keep before you 
is your life and its duties, and to leave yourself for 
life or death without fear in God’s hands. But I ask 
you to keep before you the thought that any one of 
your companions may suddenly be called away. 


1 Alluding to the sudden death of a boy. 


SINS OF THE FLESH. Ply; 


Death comes in and gives dignity to our commonest 
relationships. Any one may be suddenly called 
away. What if it should be some one whom you 
have not helped to live well, some one who is the 
worse and not the better for your words, your 


example ? 
But I must stop. Remember something of what 


I have said. Hold fast your faith, your ample shield 
of faith, in God and in Christ. He can forgive you, 
He canmake you clean, He can give you the help 
and courage to start afresh, if you will but keep your 
eyes fastened on Him. He is an unfailing fountain, 
and the only unfailing fountain of love and forgive- 


ness and purity. 


July 18, 1880. 


SPIRITUAL AND MATERIAL FORGES: 


‘Verily I say unto you, If ye have faith as a grain of mustard-seed, 
ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place ; 
and it shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible unto you.” 
—MATT, xvii. 20. 


THIS is, of course, intended as a hyperbolical expres- 
sion, not to be taken literally. Faith does not 
remove material mountains. But there is a grand 
truth underlying these words of our Lord, and to it, 
on this the last Sunday of our term, I wish to direct 
your thoughts. The truth that our Lord teaches us 
in this passage is that spiritual forces are far greater 
than material forces: a work that no material forces, 
no armies, no steam engines, no money could accom- 
plish, can be done by the silent spiritual forces of 
the world. Let us examine this truth. 

First remark that there are conflicts in which 
purely material forces tell; there are, perhaps, no 
conflicts in which they do not tell. It is fanaticism 
to despise them. That “God always fights on the 
side of the larger battalions,’ was a saying equally 
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false and irreverent. “Trust in God, and keep your 
powder dry,” recognises both spiritual and material 
forces as they should be recognised. It is fanaticism 
and folly to despise material forces. War is neces- 
sary at times. Physical struggles must be carried 
on by physical forces. To bring about reform and 
progress in a country needs more than purely spiritual 
force: it needs the organisation, the labour, the 
expenditure, of associations which serve to collect 
and concentrate the scattered spiritual forces. All 
this is plain enough, and we are not likely to over- 
look it, though some of us may shrink from the 
seeming waste of labour that such work often 
involves. 

It is the other half of the truth that we are likely 
to overlook. Besides these material forces which 
you can balance and reckon with there is another 
force, with you or against you, which you cannot 
estimate: it is the force our Lord calls faith, and 
against it material forces are powerless. We read 
history, and history is absolutely filled with this truth; 
yet history seems to teach it to us in vain. We 
fail to generalise its teaching into a law. Every 
separate instance as we read of it seems to us an 
exception ; and we talk of the irony of history with- 
out perceiving that it is not the exception, but the 
rule; not an ironical comment on the philosophy of 
history, but the philosophy itself, that spiritual forces 
are greater than material. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews we have a list of 
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heroes in Jewish history “who, through faith, sub- 
dued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises, stopped the mouths of lions”: and the 
historical roll of heroes was not closed with the 
Biblical Canon. No age and no country is without 
them; and all alike bear witness to the uniform 
truth—the law, and not an exception to a law—that 
spiritual force, faith, wins the day. 

When those three hundred Spartans “combed 
their long hair for death,” in the pass of Thermopyle, 
in face of the myriads of Persians, spiritual force met 
physical force. The Persian hosts are now no more 
to us than waves which swelled and broke and 
foamed and fell centuries ago in mid Atlantic, while 
the memory of Leonidas still lives as a power in the 
world. 

When Socrates drank the poison at the hands of 
the Athenian gaoler, physical force triumphed over 
spiritual: so, at least, thought his accusers. “The 
hour of departure has arrived. We go our ways; I 
to die, you to live. Which is best God only knows.” 
Such are the closing words of his defence before his 
judges. We now see that it was best to die. The 
spiritual triumphed over the physical. Socrates is 
still one of the great moral forces of the world. 

When a few Englishmen banded themselves 
together to abolish the slave trade, spiritual force 
again met physical, in a contest that seemed abso- 
lutely hopeless and Quixotic. Who were Wilber- 
force and Granville Sharp and Clarkson, and a few 
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more, to attack such gigantic material interests ? 
They were covered with ridicule. Even that old 
hero, John Wesley, who had himself achieved a 
marvellous spiritual triumph, was appalled at the 
undertaking, and scarcely dared to hope for their 
success. The last letter the old man wrote before 
his death was written to the young and ardent 
Wilberforce. “Unless the Divine power,” he writes, 
“has raised you up to be an Athanasius contra mun- 
dum, 1 see not how you can go through your glorious 
enterprise in opposing that execrable villainy which 
is the scandal of religion, of England, and of human 
nature. Unless God has raised you up for this very 
thing, you will be worn out by the opposition of men 
and devils: but if God be for you, who can be 
against you? Are all of them together stronger 
than God?” You know the story. Twenty years 
of incessant strugele, and once more faith triumphed, 
and the material interests collapsed before the spiritual 
forces raised by this band of friends. 

Some of you know the story of John Brown the 
Abolitionist, who died a death worthy, in its heroic 
simplicity, to set side by side with that of Socrates. 
The old man was true to the last in the great cause 
he had taken up, the abolition of slavery in the 


United States. “You are a game man, Captain 
Brown,” said the Southern Sheriff, as he led him off 
in the waggon to the scaffold. “Yes,” he replied, 


“T was so brought up.” John Brown was hanged ; 
but his martyr’s death, his example of quict courage, 
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inspired the North; they were worth more to them 
than an army of a hundred thousand men in the 
hour of struggle, and they still survive as an undying 
power in the nation. While his memory lasts slavery 
can never be restored. 

I have given you two or three examples of what 
spiritual force can do. But of course incomparably 
the greatest example is found in Christianity itself. 
Can you imagine a contest more unequal than the 
contest that the apostles undertook to wage? Con- 
ceive the material force of that great empire of 
Rome, with its law, and its legions to enforce the 
law. And then see what was the force arrayed 
against it, and you will not wonder at the scorn 
which was heaped on them. They were Jews: and 
Jews too not from Jerusalem, not priests or Pharisees 
or Sadducees, supported by position and learning and 
wealth, but from the poorest and most ignorant part 
of Palestine. They were indeed the weak things of 
this world. Their symbol was the cross, venerated 
now, then no more in honour than are the gallows 
with us. But these weak things of the world, with 
their vast spiritual forces, altered the face of Europe 
and of the world. There was no destroying the 
Christians. Persecution was powerless against faith ; 
and at last the empire itself became Christian. Then 
barbarian tribes had to be faced; and what Roman 
legions failed to do the missionary did. Modern 
Europe is a witness to the marvels of spiritual force 
then at work. But spiritual force became spiritual 
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and material tyranny: the Papacy spread a cloud of 
darkness and superstition over Christendom: once 
more a light blazed out in Wittenberg, and the 
spiritual forces of the Reformation once again 
won their way. Dreadful was the contest in Eng- 
land between the ill-matched forces; but, as ever, 
the blood of the martyrs was the seed of the 
Church. 

If there is any lesson which by sheer iteration we 
ought to have learnt from history, unless from 
frivolity or sloth or worldliness we close our hearts 
to all such influences, it is the lesson of the text that 
faith removes mountains, that spiritual forces prevail. 
Very hard it often is to discern these forces in the 
contradictions and collisions of our modern life: we 
are always inclined to believe that this law was true 
in the past, but has somehow ceased to be applicable 
now: we think so until the years have passed in 
which we might have been of use, and the victory is 
won by more faithful hearts, a victory in which we 
have no share. 

Shall I then speak of a still more recent example 
of what spiritual force can do; one that is before 
your eyes; one that you will never forget? I mean 
this school. It was not money and shareholders or 
a Royal Charter that made this school. It was the 
spiritual force of one great man. It was his faith in 
the possibility of approaching a new ideal that he 
kept ever before your eyes: his faith that gathered 
round him, by the gravitation of like to like, men 
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who worked, and who work still, in the same spirit. 
You were perhaps as unconscious of his force as you 
are of the pressure of the atmosphere. But see what 
it effected. It was much to build up a great school 
and organise it and fill it with boys: it was much to 
fill our honour boards with early distinctions : but 
this could have been done by many an inferior man. 
The real work was to frame a new ideal for school 
life, and to stamp it, I trust ineffaceably, on the school 
he created. This was the work of faith. Let me 
read you some words of his preached on a commemo- 
ration day five years ago in this chapel. 

“To any one familiar with the life of schools and 
the wants of society, that is to say with the defects 
of society, or who thinks at all of the work there is 
to be done in this generation, it must be obvious that 
there is still a new name to be won among English 
Schools by that one which shall first find out the 
secret of how to train up and send forth, not a few 
chosen ones here and there, but the mass of its sons, 
the rank and file of its members, distinguished by a 
new combination of qualities and gifts. 

“T think of the time when from some school, 
under some influence which as yet we know not, 
there shall go forth a new generation of men who 
shall be characterised not by some special gift, not 
by some literary accomplishment, or some varnish of 
culture, but by a combination of gifts and strength 
and spirit, which shall stamp them as prominent 
workers, if not as leaders and prophets in the next 
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stage of our country’s progress. There is abundant 
room, to say nothing of the crying need, for these 
missionaries of a new type, who shall be men of 
cultivated and disciplined intellect, enlightened and 


strong ; who shall be sworn to the new chivalry of 


83 
personal purity and the suppression of the baser 
animal appetites ; who shall be men of simple and 
pure tastes, no epicurean sentimentalists, the declared 
enemies of luxury whether vulgar or refined ; men 
again in whom public spirit and social purpose shall 
be practical and guiding motives, not vague and 
intermittent sentiments, who shall feel the call to 
alter those conditions of life which are working so 
destructively in all our cities; men who with all 
this are not bigoted, who shall have learned to know 
that earnestness and toleration are not incompatible, 
who shall have no respect either for that spurious 
young man’s liberalism which is the child of indiffer- 
ence, nay, which is begotten by shallow criticism, 
of cynicism as its mother, and nursed by luxury and 
want of faith; above all, men whose life shall be 
guided by a serious and humble and reverent spirit, 
who may fairly be described as faithful, and religious, 


and devout.”! 


These are the words of faith: this is the real 
charter of the school. I wish that they were in the 
hands and in the memories of every Clifton boy, 
past and present. 


1 Some Helps for School Life, p. 223, by the Rev. J. Percival, M.A., 
LL.D.: published by Rivingtons. 
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Ah, you say with a sigh, these achievements you 
have told us of were the achievements of great men, 
and we are not great men. Is it so? I was once 
asked by a boy whether it was only famous men 
like Herschel and Faraday that made discoveries. 
He did not see that it was those who made dis- 
coveries like Herschel and Faraday that become 
famous men. Herschel was a poor German musi- 
cian; and Faraday a shop boy. They did not 
wait till they were great to make discoveries. So 
if you say that if you were but great you might do 
great things, I reply that you will become great by 
doing great things. We cannot foretell for you, and 
you cannot foretell for yourself, what great possi- 
bilities lie in your future. The old rector of St. 
Andrew’s, Dean Stanley tells us in one of his ad- 
dresses, used to take a puny orphan boy, then a 
student in the University, between his knees, and 
say to him, “ My silly fatherless and motherless boy, 
it’s ill to witt what God may make of thee yet.” 
That boy was Andrew Melville. I say the same 
to you. “It’s ill to witt what God may make of you.” 
We cannot see the mustard-seed of faith. 

Only have faith in the power of good, and the 
power of God. It is this that removes mountains, 
and makes you strong. You need not wait till you 
leave school to learn this lesson, that it is the weak 
things of this world, if they have but faith, that win 
the day. Do not say—if I were a master, if I were 
in the Sixth Form, if I were of any importance, I 
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could do something. Position alone gives no power, 
for it gives no faith; it only gives an opportunity 
of using what power you have. In your society the 
good is far stronger than the evil, incomparably 
stronger: and yet how often it is timid; how it 
shrinks from asserting itself; how little faith it has. 
And in how many of you, individually, is it true 
that what you lack is not ability, not strength, but 
the faith that will keep its eye on God and on His 
work ?, You have it in some measure, but you dis- 
trust it, and you suppress it, and you permit to grow 
on you an idle aimlessness, an inactivity of intellect 
that portends a life of self-indulgence, or the narrow- 
ness of mind that will add to the dead weight of 
the world. Let us indeed pray, as the disciples 
prayed, Lord, increase our faith. 

And on a day like this on which we welcome 
not a few of those who have gone out from us, our 
thoughts go further afield, and we think of the work 
they and you may do outside these walls, work that 
spiritual force alone can do. You may set your- 
selves in whatever society you are, in our universities, 
in our military colleges, in the life of our great cities, 
to fashion your lives on the lines of purity, simpli- 
city, reverence, helpfulness, duty. These are what 
our age is crying for in its sons. They all spring 
from faith in God. Hold this firm, and you cannot 
be misled by evil company, for you will loathe it 
and fly from it ; you cannot settle into a life of self- 
indulgent ease while there are wrongs to be set right ; 
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or join in ignorant sneers at religion as a sham, or 
in cynical despair of doing any good. 

To you who are leaving these are my last words: 
“Tt’s ill to witt what God may make of you yet.” 
But Christ has told us, and the experience of the 
world confirms His words, that if you have faith as 
a grain of mustard-seed, there is no task of self- 
conquest, no achievement of good for others, that is 
not within your reach. “Nothing shall be impos- 
sible unto you.” 


December 19, 1880. 


THE INNER LIFE: 


‘‘Tf the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness !” 
—MAtTT. vi. 23. 


THIS is one of those sayings of our Lord’s which 
sends a flash into the soul of heavenly light. It is 
not so much intellectual illumination that it brings ; 
it does not explain something that we did not under- 
stand before ; but it gives a flash of light by which 
we may see some spiritual truth that perhaps we 
never saw before. It reveals us to ourselves. And 
hence it comes to pass that different people, or the 
same person at different times, will read this in 
different senses: as he lays down the book to reflect, 
it will now be one thought, now another, that will 
force itself on him. 

At one time he will think of the light that is in 
him: how wonderful and true it is that God has 
given to him a light that is always sufficient to mark 
out his way. Some of us have hard problems of 


life before us, some easy; but to none of us is the 
K 
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light wanting. We may make it dim by self-decep- 
tion and interest ; hide it by wilfulness ; or ignore it 
and never use its light, guiding our steps by what 
we call reason and common sense; and we think, 
perhaps with sorrow, as we look back, how little we 
have used this light, what guidance we have lost and 
rejected. 

Or he may think at another time of the light 
that is in others, that burns in every heart, and is 
revealed in every eye. They too have the same 
light ; and the work of a school, a church, a society, 
suddenly flashes out into new significance—their 
real work is to cause this light to burn brightly. 
“Let your light so shine before men” is the final aim 
of every true society. Every thing that quenches, 
obscures, narrows, distorts the inner light is to be 
abolished. Life is to be spent in revealing to men 
their great inheritance. This at such a moment is 
seen to have been the work of every true prophet 
and reformer. 

Or again, he may think how the light that is in 
him may become darkness. The whole passage is 
a warning against the danger of worldliness, against 
the blinding, bewildering effect of wealth and com- 
fort. “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, for where your treasure is there will your 
heart be also”: “the light of the body is the eye ; 
if therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how 
great is that darkness!” “ye cannot serve God and 
mammon.” And the old truth will come in upon 
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him with new force, that “it is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of God.’ Wealth and 
ease and comfort blind us to the great simple truths. 
How can we believe that all men are equal in the 
sight of God ; that we are none the better in virtue 
of age, or rank, or wealth, or genius, or education ; 
that God looketh on the heart ; that He loves us all 
alike, the little child, the hard-handed workman, the 
poor street girl—whose sins may be far less than ours 
in the eyes of infinite justice? Ah! how we need 
to pray that the light that is in us be not darkness ; 
it clouds over first one and then another, as if by 
some inexorable law; and the honour we pay to 
one another, and all our customs and conventionali- 
ties help to blind us. To free ourselves from this 
illusion will be the prayer of some of us as we read 
and reflect how the light that is in us may become 
darkness. 

And how much there is besides wealth that 
darkens the light of the soul— passion in every 
form—the want of self-control of the body, ambition 
for self, jealousies, quarrels, rivalries, evil tempers of 
every kind. These darken the inner light ; and so 
we shall pass away into other reflections, and as we 
recall bygone years, assuredly we shall think how 
terribly we have dimmed the light that is in us by 
wicked indulgence of sin. That our sins will be 
punished, although they are forgiven for Christ's 
sake, we are glad; but that conscience should be 
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obscured or dulled by those sins is indeed an unend- 
ing sorrow. 

Once more, another thought will be suggested to 
some of us by these words, “if the light that is in 
thee be darkness.” Is it possible that our light shall 
be outwardly bright and inwardly darkness; that 
our light may shine before men, and yet the light 
that is in us be darkness after all, yea, and how 
great darkness? Let each in his own conscience 
make answer whether he does not get credit for 
being better than he is ; if so, it is because his outer 
light is burning more brightly than that inner light 
which God alone sees. 

It is to that separation, I fear I must say con- 
trast, of the outer and inner life that I wish to direct 
your thoughts to-day. We often, and rightly, speak 
of our collective duties, our joint life, our mutual 
.influence. Rightly, because so much of our life is 
spent with one another and on one another. God 
has made us social, not recluses ; and all attempts 
at over-estimating the individual life end in failure: 
we have no right to shut ourselves up from the 
world in the modern hermitage of selfish indifference; 
and, if we do, we stunt one side of our nature, and 
distort the other. Here, especially, it is necessary 
to dwell often on different aspects and duties of our 
joint life. It is necessary to let our light shine; to 
have the courage of our convictions, to be brave, to be 
public-spirited, to uphold the right. Yes, and more 
than this; there may be dark thoughts and doubts 
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that we ought not to show, as they are not light. 
Silence is a duty unless speech will help; the hasty 
speech and vague surmises of the vain and the ignor- 
ant are not admirable. 

We need not fear our overlooking this external 
mutual aspect of our life; no, it is rather the inner 
life that we are in danger of overlooking. 

What is this inner life? If one of you were to 
write an autobiography as an essay, you would say, 
I suppose, something of your age, your parents, your 
home, your early recollections, your going to school, 
your holidays, an adventure or two, your aims in life. 
This would be outer life. Yes: but if one of a 
different type were to write none of these, as not 
really touching his life at all, but only the circum- 
stances, the things that stand round his life; and 
were to speak of his first impressions of love and 
reverence, the growth of the soul, the indescribable 
sweetness of a mother’s early love, the effect on him 
of some death, the groping out of his soul in wonder 
and longing towards the God of whom he has heard; 
if he could describe how he loved and revelled in 
beauty, in flowers and sunshine; and how first on 
some well-remembered occasion the glory of the 
universe rushed into his soul and filled him with the 
mysterious sense of the divine ; and then how darker 
memories begin: of tasting the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, of the growth of sin, of 
early disobedience and daring God, of doubts and 
prayers and doubts again, of the incessant contest 
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even now going on between opposing hosts of good 
and evil, of the flesh warring against the spirit, of 
God’s own voice contending with his indolence and 
flesh ; and then if he could tell of the books, the 
voices, the music, that stirred him, of prayers and of 
love, of the growing sense of honour, of the purifying 
influence of some friend, of the deadly contamination 
of another ; above all, if he could faintly image forth 
his growing love and faith in Christ, and the power 
it was beginning to exercise on his life; if, I say, 
one of you could write down all this, then he would 
be writing his inner life. 

How absolutely secret this life is; it is barely 
known to ourselves, God alone sees it. There are 
thoughts and hopes and fears, and dim wild imagin- 
ings, and waverings, and upliftings, and downfallings, 
which we can tell to no mortal soul. Not between 
friend and friend, or brother and sister, or husband 
and wife, can everything be said. There is a self 
kept behind in impenetrable reserve. It is the 
inmost shrine of personality, open to none but God. 
What it is in others let us not attempt to guess. 
Who art thou that judgest another? This is the 
self that shall stand at the last before our Judge, 
and be judged with a perfectly just judgment. Our 
deeds shall be judged ; but they are but an incom- 
plete revelation of our inner self. Our deeds shall 
be judged—and God is just—but it is we ourselves 
that shall stand before Christ, and He will read our 
very hearts. “If the light that is in us be darkness, 
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how great is that darkness!” Is it possible that we 
are dark within ; that our inner life does not corre- 
spond with our outer ? 

This is, I think, the leading thought suggested 
by the words of our Lord. It is a warning against 
being content with the outer life only; it is an 
entreaty to use our utmost diligence to make our 
inner or hidden life true all through. Beware, be- 
ware of anything wrong that is secret ; secret ambi- 
tions that you could not avow, secret envies, hates, 
sins. It is these that undermine and ruin a character. 
The outer show may last; but it will crumble to 
dust before the eye of God. It will be like the 
corpse in the coffin that retained the appearance of 
a man till the light of heaven fell on it, and it 
crumbled into nothingness. It is to the life of 
reality, of genuineness, of the consecration of our 
inner selves that God calls us, and this, rightly under- 
stood, is the religion of Jesus Christ. 

There is no deeper truth, my young brothers, no 
deeper truth in heaven or in earth, than this: that 
in every soul of man that is born into this earth is 
the light. What, whence, whither, God alone knows. 
It comes indeed from Christ, for He is the light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world ; but 
how it comes we know not. It burns dimly in some; 
for hereditary sins of body and mind, adverse physi- 
cal conditions, the sins of youth and manhood, dim 
and obscure the light. But they never, God be 
thanked, efface it. In the abandoned and degraded 
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criminal, there it is still; in the man who has lost 
his thread of life and hardened his heart to all 
spiritual influence, there it is still; and how much 
more in you that are young! How your heart leaps 
up to respond to a noble deed or word! how truly 
your conscience speaks to you of good and evil. 
See that you foster that light that is in you, and 
keep it burning brightly; feed it with the oil of 
good deeds. Give it room in your hearts by clearing 
your thoughts from engrossing worldliness ; above 
all, feed it with the air of heaven, with prayer, with 
that Spirit which is from above. 

Let each one of us strive and pray this term for 
truth in his very heart; to put away all that is 
underhand and secret ; and to live as in the sight of 
God who reads our thoughts. 


January 30, 1881. 


SIMON AND THE WOMAN CONTRASTED. 
LUKE Vii. 36-50. 


THIS incident must not be confounded with similar 
incidents related by the other Evangelists. This is 
related by Luke only, to whose reverent and loving 
care we are indebted for some of the most touching 
narratives and parables of Christ. It is plain that 
the event took place early in Christ’s ministry, not 
only from its position in Luke’s narrative, but for 
another reason. Christ associated, as we know, 
chiefly with the poor; but on this one occasion a rich 
man, a Pharisee, had condescended to ask Him to 
dinner. Later on in His ministry no Pharisee would 
have so far dared public opinion as to invite Christ 
into’ his house. 

Try to realise their relative positions. The 
Pharisees were the acknowledged leaders of the 
religious world: Christ a poor itinerant preacher, 
whose name was beginning to become famous ; and, 
out of curiosity more than condescension, Simon 
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invited Him to dine with him. But he did not invite 
Him as an equal: he gave Him no water for His 
feet ; no oil for His head; no greeting ; not such a 
welcome as he would have given to a man of his 
own rank: he showed the half-unconscious rudeness 
which a rich man often shows to a poor one, a rude- 
ness which he thinks passes unnoticed, as being a 
matter of course, but which is noticed and felt all 
the more deeply because it is a matter of course. 

While they sat at meat the poor woman—the 
woman in the city which was a sinner—came in. 

What a scene this was! Think of the courage of 
the woman, one known to the Pharisee as a sinner, 
and we know what that means; one whom the 
Pharisee would have treated with contempt; what 
courage to penetrate into his house, into the very 
room where he sat at meat. Think of her confidence 
in Christ that He, and He alone, would not resent 
her touch as a pollution. Think of her affection, to 
lavish this precious alabaster box of ointment in 
anointing the feet of our Lord. 

And how does Simon regard the scene? It is 
not the courage, the confidence, the affection, the 
penitence of the woman that touches him. Of this 
he takes no note. His mind is busy with another 
thought. Is the man a prophet, or is He an impostor ? 
This is the doubtful point with which Simon’s mind 
is preoccupied. And he sees instantly, as he thinks, 
in the incident a test by which he may decide the 
point, and so he spoke within himself: “This man, 
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if he were a prophet, would have known who and 
what manner of woman this is that toucheth him ; 
for she is a sinner.” 

We will not, however, spend longer time on the 
details of the narrative. The picture as it stands is 
complete, and needs no amplification. Let us try 
to think out its real teaching. What do we learn 
from it as to the mind of Christ ? 

The first question that occurs is this, Was she 
forgiven because she loved, or did she love because 
she was forgiven? Both are stated. Which of the 
two debtors will love him most? asks Christ of 
Simon. I suppose, he replies, that he to whom he 
forgave most. The love is a consequence of forgive- 
ness. But Christ also says to Simon: “ Her sins, 
which are many, are forgiven ; for she loved much.” 
The forgiveness is a consequence of the love. It is 
as if we were expressly cautioned against making 
any theory of forgiveness. It is at once the cause 
and the consequence of the love. And so it surely 
is in our own experience. When the thought of sin 
comes, then comes the thought that Christ alone can 
forgive sins ; and the thought of Christ and His love 
intensifies our sense of sin and our sorrow for it; 
and this in its turn kindles our love for Christ, 
who rescues us from the grasp of sin; and so our 
love and His forgiveness stream out to meet one 
another. 

This story, then, is a lesson on the nature of 
divine forgiveness of sins: so straightforward and 
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simple a lesson that we cannot mistake it. Forgive- 
ness is not a mere letting off of the punishment. 
That can never be, in her case or ours. The punish- 
ment of her sin remained. She would still be ranked 
in the world as a woman that was a sinner. She 
would never recover lost innocence. And the punish- 
ment of our sin remains. You may be certain that 
no sin of the body, no evil temper indulged, no secret 
selfishness, no coarseness, no idleness but brings its 
inevitable consequence. This is at once the law of 
nature and the law of God. Forgiveness is no mere 
letting off of the punishment. 

Nor is it a change in God’s view of sin. Sin 
must always be equally hateful in His sight. But 
it is the return of love and sympathy in spite of sin ; 
the removal of the barrier that separates us from 
Christ; it is the falling at His feet; the reconciliation, 
the passionate humility and sorrow. 

This is the contrast between the two figures on 
each side of our Lord. On the one side Simon, the 
unloving, the critical, the unmoved ; seeing nothing 
in the woman’s love and tears but a weak display of 
sensibility and emotion; nothing even of interest, 
except as it bore on the truth of Christ’s prophetic 
power ; nothing that impelled him also to fall at 
Jesus’s feet and hide his face too in shame and 
sorrow. He is respectable, mediocre, insensible, and 
happy that he is so. He is content to be barely 
civil and coldly polite. What can we say more? 
He is civil to the Son of God. 
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On the other side is the figure of the poor woman, 
not thinking of anything, but only feeling : feeling that 
near Christ she was safe, that He alone was so pure 
as to have no insulting thought and no reproachful 
word for her. She came with her sins ; nothing should 
keep her from Christ. Her heart was moved with deep 
springs of love, and love knows of no obstacle. She 
does not speak a single word; she is mute in her 
shame and her love. She does not ask for forgive- 
ness ; for the remission of one iota of the penalty. 
She does not even confess her sins. It is enough 
to be there at Christ’s feet ; and come what may 
after that touch, she can go out into the cold world 
and bear her punishment. 

To which of these figures are we most like? Do 
we look on the scene with incredulous gaze and 
conventional civility, or do we humble ourselves in 
sorrowful silence—in prayer too deep for words ? 

Again another contrast. “Thy faith hath saved 
thee,” Christ says to her. It is a lesson to us what 
that faith is which saves. It is not a correct theo- 
logical creed. It is not knowledge. In these Simon 
far surpassed the woman; but Christ does not say 
to Simon, Thy creed and thy knowledge have saved 
thee. No; it is something which a poor outcast 
woman can possess, and which a man of education 
may utterly miss. Not that ignorance is an advan- 
tage. To you who can get knowledge, before whom 
knowledge is spread, ignorance is a disgrace, and a 
weakness that places you at the mercy of any one. 
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But, to her, ignorance was no sin. Hers was the 
faith of action, feeling, courage, tenderness, devotion ; 
it was the faith of the heart, and not of the head. 
All she knew was that Christ was holier than all 
beside, and that near Him she was safe. This was 
the faith that saved her. 

Why, as we look at the two figures, do our hearts 
go out to the one in love and sympathy, and stand 
aloof from the other? Wherein was Simon wrong? 
He lived as unobjectionable a life as the best of us; 
he calls Christ his Master, as you and I do, and 
Christ does not rebuke him for hypocrisy. No great 
sins are laid to his charge. What is wrong with 
him? It is his wants, not his crimes, that are wrong 
with him; wants that we too feel bitterly enough. 
It is that he has so little love. He is cankered by 
selfishness and self-complacency ; he regards Christ 
with the curiosity of a student, and not the self- 
abasement of a sinner. This is ever the contrast 
between Simon and the woman ; between the Phari- 
see and the publican ; between the rich young ruler 
who had kept all the commandments from his youth 
up, and the prodigal son who had spent all his sub- 
stance in riotous living. She, on the other hand, 
will not close her heart to Christ ; she returns, repents, 
and finds strength in her sorrow because it brings her 
to His feet. What stores of guidance and comfort 
there are for us in this narrative, if we could but 
acquire the transparency and simplicity of mind that 
can read it just as it stands, reading nothing of our 
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own into it. For are there not among us, even 
among the young, though not all who listen are 
young—are there not among us some who are weary 
of what seem the endless complications of religion ? 
Are there not some who feel as if they did not, after 
all that they have heard, and after all their efforts 
to understand, even yet know how they stand towards 
God? Some? is it not rather all? Then let us 
ponder on this story. This woman was as great a 
sinner as youor I. I say not greater. That God 
alone knows. But she felt that Christ was the one 
divine thing on earth, and came to Him. Let us do 
the same. We cannot bathe His feet; we cannot offer 
Him in person our treasures. But we can work for 
His people, and His people are all around us. We 
can keep in mind the words: “Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto the least of these my brethren ye did it unto 
me.” If Christ were to come and revisit the earth, 
what would He find that we had done unto 
Him? 

What can we do to be more like this woman and 
less like the Pharisee? 

First settle it in your hearts that the divinest life 
this earth ever saw was the life of Christ. From 
that life, through centuries past, a stream has pro- 
ceeded which, though half-concealed with human 
errors and follies that float on its surface, is yet a 
stream of living water and undying power below. 
Settle it that as this has been so in the past, so it 
will be in the future. Settle it that from this stream 
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you too will draw water of life to refresh, support, 
and inspire you on your way through the world. 

Next show your love for all that is best and 
purest. There is in every healthy boy’s mind a 
natural, genuine, unaffected love for what is noble 
and pure and true, and a natural dislike for what is 
mean and dirty. You know well that there are 
other inclinations that pull you in quite a different 
direction—foolish admiration of things not admirable ; 
wrong inclinations in yourselves ; wrong examples 
of others. But below all these is still the genuine 
preference for what is right. Strengthen this by an 
act as. courageous, confident, loving, as that of the 
woman in the story. Come with your life into the 
presence of Christ. Try to judge it by a simpler 
and higher standard. Bring it, as it is, into the 
presence of your Master and see how it looks there. 

See how your life looks there, when Christ’s eye 
is on it; and you will go out from that presence, 
as the woman went out, humbled, sorrowful, yet with 
a happiness far outweighing the sorrow ; not to sin 
again with unblushing face, but in the strength of 
the love of Christ to rise on your dead past life to 
a higher and better life in days to come. 


March 13, 1881. 


SERVICE, THE CHRISTIAN IDEAE. 


‘* Whosoever will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow me.”—Mark viii. 34. 


THESE are words which have sunk deep into the 
heart of Christendom : no one who tries consistently 
to be in any sense a follower of Christ but finds that 
in some form or other self-denial is a necessity of 
self-discipline. But I am not going to speak to-day 
of this plain lesson from the text, but of another 
and wider lesson. This verse contains more than 
a mere call to self-denial; it summarises Christ’s 
teaching as to the ideal of life. I want you to-day 
to think of this teaching in its relation to what had 
gone before; to the ideals the world had already 
had put before it; and I want you to understand in 
what sense “bearing the cross” and “following Christ” 
is an intelligible ideal of life, not only for apostles and 
saints and martyrs of old, but verily and practically 
for you and me, and for young and old, for all races 
and ranks, in this very age in which we are living, 
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and in all succeeding ages. Simply as philosophy, 
not regarded as revelation or religion at all, this 
teaching of Christ stands out towering high above 
all that came before. 

At the time when Christ uttered these words we 
may say that the world had arrived at three different 
ideals of life and character, which we may distinguish 
by the names of the nations by which they were 
primarily illustrated and enforced. These were, of 
course, the Jewish, the Greek, and the Roman. To 
these was then added the Christian. 

What was the Jewish ideal of life? I think we 
may say that it consisted in obedience and exclusive- 
ness. It was this nation that, more than all others, 
taught the world the value of rules of conduct, of 
ceremonial in worship; and they combined this 
teaching with the sense that they were a chosen and 
peculiar people, the ministers and agents of God in 
the world, depositaries of His truth; and they had 
the dignity and persistence that comes from the 
sense of a divine mission. That there was verily a 
God that judgeth the earth, and that they, above all 
other men, must fear and obey Him with all their 
hearts, was the great lesson the Jews had learnt. 
And yet somehow the lesson did not produce the 
consequences it ought. The life of obedience and 
exclusiveness made them narrow and rigid. Their 
ideal would not expand. This life of regulated 
obedience to inspired rules was incapable of growth, 
and it stifled aspiration. It became plain that the 
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highest life open to man does not consist in regu- 
lated obedience to inspired rules. 

What was the Greek ideal of life? “The Jews 
desire a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom,” 
says St. Paul. And this desire was at once the 
strength and the weakness of the Grecks. The 
wisest and noblest of the Greeks who taught to his 
fellow-countrymen and to the world the worth and 
dignity of self-control, of courage and of justice, saw, 
nevertheless, that these virtues alone are insufficient ; 
and that some central, guiding, informing principle 
was wanting. This in his final lofty philosophy was 
wisdom, the power of intellect, of thought; from 
which sprang the only true self-control and true 
courage and true justice. To possess this was to 
be like God ; for God, as the Greeks conceived Him, 
was the perfection of reason rather than, as we con- 
ceive Him, the perfection of goodness. This insight 
of the soul could scarcely be attained during the din 
and turmoil of life, amid the imperfection of our 
senses and the bewilderment of passions; but the 
philosophic mind could hope for this insight after 
death, when the storm was hushed. It was a great 
achievement of thought to see that some one central 
principle was needed; it was the noblest ideal of 
the noblest race to place this central principle in the 
pure love of truth. It was a grand conception— 
lofty, artistic, inspiring—and it was felt for many a 
generation. In St. Paul’s days, as in the days of 
Plato, the Greeks sought after wisdom. And yet it 
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failed. It failed to regenerate men. It failed to 
save men from sin; to lift the fallen; to cheer the 
weak ; to control the strong. Practical as was its 
aim, it failed in practice. In a word, intellectual 
culture was the ideal of life for the Greeks, and the 
experience of the world has shown that intellectual 
culture is an inadequate, incomplete ideal. 

What was the Roman ideal of life? It was 
strength of will and courage. Zu vregere imperio. 
Now one need not point out at length that this is 
not an ideal end and aim of life, but an ideal 
method and spirit in which some aim is to be 
sought. It does not make a religion and life in 
itself. It supplies consolation under the sorrows of 
life ; persistence under its difficulties; but it gives 
no clue to their meaning. It is the religion of 
despair, if considered as a religion at all. But in 
truth it is not a religion: it is a splendid trait of 
national character; the cement with which religion 
may be built ; but only the cement. In the Romans 
it was the cement that built up their empire; it 
combined with love of law and order; but it was a 
practical, not a philosophical or religious ideal. 

Each of these three ideals has in it something 
very great and precious, but each is imperfect. Let 
us look a little more closely why each fails, and then 
we shall the better be able to understand the rela- 
tion to these three of the Christian ideal—its sur- 
passing perfection. 

Why did the Jewish fail? What is wanting in 
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the ideal of regulated obedience to inspired rules of 
life? It failed first because it lacked universality : 
it was the religion of a single nation. And further, 
it failed because it had no educating power. It 
reduced men to a level, men of loftiest gifts could do 
no more than those of the humblest ; it ignored facts, 
the aspirations and longings of men, the search after 
deeper truth; it ignored the progress of the race ; it 
fettered instead of stimulating; it caged the soul in- 
stead of giving it wings. We must not forget its good 
points; that it trained and educated men by their 
obedience and submission ; that it appealed to a divine 
call to their race. The loftiest ideal must retain these 
merits, and yet abandon the defects of the Jewish ideal. 
In some respects it is the type of good and earnest 
childhood—strict, obedient, reverent, but waiting for 
further light and development. 

And next, why did the Greek ideal fail? It 
made intellectual culture its goal, and therefore it 
also failed, like the Jewish, because it lacked uni- 
versality. It appealed to the few, not to the many ; 
to the individual, not the nation. Socrates and his 
friends could climb into the pure air of philosophy, 
but what of the Athenian Demos? what of the vast 
slave population that formed a still lower depth? 
what of the barbarians that darken the distant 
horizons ? What was such an ideal of intellectual 
culture to them? or what is it to us even now as a 
nation? what is it to the artisans and labourers of 
Bristol? It cannot be that all those countless lives 
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are wasted ; that the ideal of life is one approachable, 
indeed intelligible, only to the philosopher and not 
to the struggling, loving, hard-handed men and 
women of toil. And what is such an ideal to the 
child—to the boy and girl? It is “years that bring 
the philosophic mind.” Is there no ideal of life open 
to the young at once? There was none to the 
young Greek. There was a possibility of one in the 
remote years of manhood, but that was all. This 
could not be the true ideal. The true ideal must be 
as lofty and pure and inspiring as this, but it must 
be in reath of all. It must have the note of uni- 
versality. 

The Jewish ideal was, we said, in some sense the 
type of good and earnest childhood—strict, obedient, 
reverent, modest. The Greek ideal finds a response 
in early manhood, when the intellect stirs and be- 
comes conscious of the vast fields in which it may 
move, and of its own untried, and as yet unlimited, 
powers. But this ideal too is still imperfect. It 
cannot satisfy. It cannot be final. 

Lastly, why did the Roman fail? It, again, 
lacked the note of universality. It could not be the 
ideal of all men. It was not even with the Romans 
the ideal of women—of half the human race. But, 
again, courage and strength of will is an excellent 
servant but a bad master. In a certain sense 
courage is the greatest of virtues, as it is the condi- 
tion of all others; but when it stands pre-eminent 
as an ideal of character it makes men hard ; it fosters 
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the selfish element ; it led the Romans to wars and 
cruelties, to rapacity and pride. As a principle, 
judged by its results, it failed. Courage is excellent, 
most excellent, as a method and temper; but it 
needs a lofty aim to evoke all the excellence in 
courage. To be courageous for courage’s sake ; 
strong without an object for strength; patient to 
endure for endurance’s sake ; this is not the loftiest. 
This ideal too is incomplete. 

This ideal may still be seen illustrated in man- 
hood, as that of the Greeks at an earlier age, when 
men of trained ability and power of mind, men 
patient of doubt, loyal to duty, have practically no 
aim. They have a method, but no aim. They 
stand, strong and willing and patient, in the market- 
place, and say that no man hath hired them—one 
of the saddest sights in the world, the survival of 
an imperfect ideal, the eyes blinded to the perfect 
ideal. 

And now, what is the Christian ideal? It is ser- 
vice in the kingdom of God. Quite apart from any 
thought of any other part of Christ’s work, viewed 
simply as an ethical discovery, this ideal stands 
supreme. There is in it the paradox of service 
being the ideal, and not mastery ; a paradox which 
made it seem foolishness to the Greeks. But con- 
sider how this ideal embraces all that is best in all 
pre-existing ideals. It utilises and ennobles the 
instinctive chivalry and loyalty of man, the longing 
to serve under a noble master, the love of rules, 
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obedience, service, and that sense of a lofty mission 
that sustained the Jew. And it does this without 
the narrowness that spoilt the Jewish ideal ; it does 
not dwarf men to one mould; service in the king- 
dom is of many kinds; the better the man the better 
the service. It is not a service of rules alone 
—mechanical, ceremonial; it is a service of the 
whole man, a service of principles, of will, of utter 
devotion. Nothing that is good in Judaism is left 
out ; nothing that is bad is included in the Christian 
ideal. 

And see, too, how it includes the Greek ideal. 
It does not destroy it, or say this is not admirable ; 
it does not come to destroy, but to fulfil; to give a 
richness and fulness of meaning and purpose to their 
aims that the Greeks had never known. For culture 
is not an end, but a means; it has an aim higher 
than itself; it too is an instrument of service in the 
kingdom of God. See, too, how completely this 
Christian ideal attains universality. It is a life 
which is open to the artisan, to the uneducated, to 
the slave, to the child, just as completely as it is to 
the philosopher. All find their appointed station 
and service in the kingdom of God. 

And as it is free from this great defect of the 
Greek ideal, so, too, it is free from another. The 
Greek ideal made no use of the vast store of energy 
that lies in sympathy, in the fellow-feeling that 
springs up when men stand _ shoulder to shoulder in 
one great cause. The Greek ideal was individual ; 
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the Christian is collective, sympathetic, and in being 
so it uses a new reservoir of power. 

And lastly, see how it puts in its right place the 
stern Roman ideal of courage which commands our 
involuntary admiration. Here is a cause, the service 
in the kingdom, which demands all the courage and 
strength and endurance of the soldier. All that is 
lofty and grand in the Roman ideal may find a 
place; all that was cruel and hard is necessarily 
excluded. 

And to all these pre-existing elements of noble- 
ness that had won the admiration of one or another 
small section of the ancient world, Christ added 
others. He added the sense of personal responsi- 
bility for life, the respect for weakness, and the 
motive of love to Himself as our Leader and 
Master. 

Thus the Christian ideal is service in the kingdom 
of God, and so our Leader and Master was Himself 
servant of all; He washed the disciples’ feet, He had 
not where to lay His head, and at last He died 
the death of a slave. Thus, by His own example, 
He for ever sanctified and ennobled service, and He 
has left to all the world, to all time, an ideal of life. 
This is the spirit that breathes in the words of the 
text, “ Whosoever will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross and follow me.” May 
we, one and all, let this grand truth sink into our 
very heart of hearts, that we each have our own 
station in the kingdom of God, and that the true 
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aim of life, which will evoke all nobleness of soul, 
satisfy the loftiest aspirations, and bring peace at 
the last and happiness always, is to be good and 
faithful servants in that kingdom of God, which has 
begun already on earth, and shall be eternal in the 


heavens. 


May 22, 1881. 


JESUS, CHRIST. 


‘He was delivered for our offences, and was raised again for our 
justification.” —Rom, iv. 25. 


WE have come round to the last Sunday of another 
term, and this year you will spend at your own 
homes the season which even to the youngest brings 
specially solemn thoughts—Holy Week, Good Friday, 
Easter Sunday. There are none of us, I suppose, 
who do not feel more or less touched by the approach 
to these commemorations of the great events of our 
Lord’s suffering, His death, and His resurrection. 
What I want to do this afternoon is to help you 
to use this time well. No one knows better than I 
do how difficult it is to speak to you on these most 
solemn subjects in a way that shall be at once free 
from exaggeration and conventionality, and yet suit- 
able to their infinite importance ; how difficult it is 
to bring before you the deepest truths of religion in 
any form at all. The more one thinks about them 
oneself, the more completely does one find that the 
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truth is contained, though it is half-hidden, in the 
old familiar phrases; but this is not the case yet 
with you: it is not till you have learned to feel some 
truth, and express it in your own language, that the 
ordinary statement of the truth has any value. To tell 
you “how Christ died for our sins, and rose again for 
our justification,” may be a truth nearest to the heart, 
and truest of the true to a preacher, and yet fall 
unheeded and almost unheard on the ears of the 
young, who have not yet gone through the processes 
of thought that make those words full of meaning. 
It is here that the difficulty lies. It is comparatively 
easy to speak on special points of practice, easy to 
apply the teaching of a parable, or to draw out some 
of the meaning of an incident in the life of our Lord. 
The difficulty is in giving you any hold of the main 
principles of our faith as Christians. But these main 
principles ought to form the subject of our thoughts, 
at any rate, in the approaching season. ‘Try, I pray 
you, this afternoon, for the few minutes in which I 
am addressing you, to bend your thoughts to this 
greatest and holiest of subjects; and may the Holy 
Spirit assist and guide me in endeavouring to lay it 
before you. 

I will not repeat to you in any detail the story 
you know so well, but briefly remind you of it, that 
you may think of the intense significance of the facts. 
There appeared and lived among men nearly nineteen 
centuries ago One who was in all respects as man to 
the eye of men. He was child, and boy, and man; 
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He suffered human pains and human weariness. But 
those who lived with Him and saw all His life, be- 
lieved Him to be in some sense, that passes the power 
of man to explain, the very Son of God, God Him- 
self appearing as man. Within a few years after 
His death His followers had gone over that country 
and all adjacent countries, and had proclaimed to the 
world the news that God had visited the world. The 
words of that man, stored in their memories, were 
the subject of their preaching, the example of that 
man was their model, His principles were their law. 
They bade men everywhere to forsake their sins, to 
take Him into their hearts. They did not proclaim 
a new rule of life, a new philosophy, a new sect, a 
new religion, but told men everywhere of the facts 
that the Christ had come, that He had died, had 
risen, and was now ascended to heaven. 

What this news wrought in the world we have 
only to look round to witness. It created an 
ever-growing band of men whom no laws and no 
persecutions could suppress, who first transformed 
the Roman Empire from Paganism to their own 
faith, and then converted those barbarian races 
which overthrew Rome. It created a succession ° 
of men and women who have looked to Christ as 
their master, and have striven to lead holy and good 
lives. It has created a new type of virtue in the 
world. It does at this moment inspire the deepest 
hopes of the greatest men. That this news has got 
entangled and blurred by masses of extraneous 
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matter—theological and ecclesiastical and conven- 
tional—is true; some men in despair give up the 
very effort to rediscover the great, simple, eternal 
truths which underlie it all—truths which are just as 
powerful now as ever, were they not neutralised by 
error. 

What was this man? Let us look back at the 
image He has left on the page of history—let us 
picture Him as He lived: the dignity of the simple 
life we read in the gospels; the power of His words ; 
a power felt now—a power totally unlike the power 
of any other words; the wisdom—a wisdom which 
was not only wise for that age and those hearers, but 
for all ages and all hearers; the gentleness—a new 
type of character surpassingly attractive ; the life of 
sorrow, which has made sorrow not pitiable but 
divine ; the absolute superiority to wealth, which has 
made simplicity the true standard by which men will 
for ever be judged. Let us think how He altered the 
perspective of the world ; altered their moral, altered 
their intellectual judgments ; how He has educated 
the conscience, has drawn up the aspirations and long- 
ings and hopes of all the world that have as yet heard 
His name; has altered the spiritual level of men. 

These are bare facts, which might be put far more 
strongly. Why are they so unreal to us? Is it 
because we talk of them only in sermons and on 
Sunday, and by the side of sick-beds; and not in 
our drawing-rooms, on our week-days, and on our 
walks? It is not because they are not true. It is 
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not because they do not touch our conduct. It is 
not even because we never think of them. 

But there are further facts than these. This man 
Jesus Christ not only lived, and by His short three 
years of life in public stamped this impress on the 
world, but He died, and rose again. It is His death 
and His resurrection that fill a large part of His 
memoirs that still survive in the pages of the four 
evangelists, and the scattered notices in the letters of 
St. Paul; and it is His death and resurrection that 
within a very few weeks we find the apostles taught, 
and within a few years were the moving power of the 
faith of churches in Europe and Asia. And it is 
still His death and resurrection, and not only His 
life, that we Christian nations commemorate in Good 
Friday and Easter Day. Why is this? Why is 
Christ’s death and rising again so essential to His 
work? How does it to-day touch you and me? 

Try and understand what I say. 

How was it possible to make men feel that they 
are something quite different from brute beasts ; that 
they were not animals, cleverer and more cunning 
than all other animals ; that might is not right, self- 
control not a folly? Or I will ask you how is it 
possible to prove to you that man is not a mere 
perishing animal, that dies and then there is an end of 
him? The world of Greece and Rome had come to 
the blank conclusion that there was no hope, no life 
worth living. There are plenty of people living now 
who have inherited instincts from centuries of Chris- 
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tian forefathers, and who are still influenced by 
Christian customs and traditions, and thus go on as 
they have been used to do, but who live in blank 
hopelessness as to the future. How shall it be 
possible to prove to them now that in every soul of 
man is the imperishableness of the divine. Philo- 
sophy cannot do it—it is simply silent. Science 
cannot do it—it is outside her province. Read the 
philosophers, or the would-be philosophers, and you 
will despair, as centuries ago men despaired. They 
do not touch the greater hope. ‘ 

And so there sets in the struggle of the day 
between all the now long-inherited Christian instincts 
of the race, all the unsuppressed, divinely-given 
aspirations of the man, against the temptations of the 
world, and the flesh, and the devil. This struggle is 
going on round us, and in us, in you and me, this 
day and every day; and unless we can find some 
reinforcement of power and motive, something 
stronger than inherited instincts and conventional 
morality, and varying aspirations, we, too, like many 
a man we know, and like the nations we read of, 
may yield to the temptations, and sink in the mire 
of sensuality or selfishness. 

This reinforcement of power is to be sought in 
the truths of which Good Friday and Easter are the 
witnesses. Christ died that there might be no part 
of our experience peculiar to ourselves, that He 
might show that He was very man; He rose to 
show that death was not the end of all things; and 
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He went into heaven that He might show by His 
visible rising what will in some form happen also to 
us. He partook at once of the extremest weakness 
of man, which finds its climax in death ; and of the 
extremest power of God, that can raise itself even 
from the dead. And all for this reason—to teach 
us for ever that the interval is bridged over com- 
pletely from man to God. This vast interval He 
traversed twice ; He came down from God to man: 
He went up from man to God. He was Himself, 
and is Himself, God and man. The chain is com- 
plete from heaven to earth. Since Christ came man 
knows that he is not a mere animal—he is by his 
affinities divine. He walks the earth a new creature. 

This was the power, and this is still the power of 
Christian truth. All else we preach follows from 
this. This is the gospel, the good news. You know 
it came as “a light to lighten the Gentiles” then, and 
it is shining out again in this and other lands to 
lighten the people now. It will give, or rather it 
does give, new dignity, new illumination to men. 
It completes and perfects the great doctrine, and the 
great guesses and surmises that reach beyond the 
doctrine, of modern science, the doctrine of the unity 
of all nature, the continuity that pervades all creation. 
You will one day read, as you grow older, something 
of natural history, and the complex chains that link 
man to all the animal creation, and the phrase 
“unity of nature” will assume a real meaning to you ; 
you will find it harder, and harder, and harder to 
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draw the line between animals and plants; and down 
at the bottom of the series of microscopic plants it 
will perhaps be some day impossible to say where 
life ends in inorganic nature, and where begins the 
chain of the marvellous and mysterious physical forces 
of the molecule. This continuity is now rivetting our 
eyes on it. And how are we to regard it? See, 
say some philosophers, the chain is complete, or all 
but complete, that connects man with the animal 
and the plant, and with matter. He is the product 
of physical forces; conscience is a function of the 
phosphorus in the brain. See, replies the history 
of Jesus Christ, the chain is already complete that 
connects man with God. If the chain reaches down 
till its lower end is lost in molecular forces, it reaches 
up till its upper end is lost in the glory of the throne 
of God, and in the divine person of Jesus Christ, 
who has shown us the perfection of God. 

Good Friday and Easter have many lessons, but 
this is assuredly one—to teach us that we are linked 
as irrevocably and as demonstrably with the divine 
as we are with the animal. Among the truths taught 
by these days are the worth, and dignity, and re- 
sponsibility of life, and these truths include all else. 
It is by this link to the divine that God enables 
us to conquer sin, and is able to forgive it. Here 
you will find the meaning of truths that I cannot 
now explain at length—atonement, justification, re- 
demption, sanctification. The deep meaning con- 
veyed in these theological terms will be found by one 
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who ponders on this work of Christ, who made God 
one with man, and by him alone. 

There are some here to whom I shall never again 
have an opportunity of speaking. The thought fills 
me with shame, and sorrow, and regret, as I think 
how little I have taught you in this place, how little 
I have said that each of you will be able to carry 
out into the world, and, alas, how little what I have 
said has been enforced and pointed by my own 
example. But carry this thought with you. You 
will hear enough of the chain that goes from man 
downwards. Think also of the chain which in Christ 
and in His saints of all ages reaches upward. This 
chain, too, is complete, and wants no link, and it 
reaches from you to God Himself. Look not down- 
wards but upwards. Swrsum corda—lift up your 
hearts. Let this be your motto. May our response 
to-day and every day be the same, We lift them up 
unto the Lord. Lift them up to gaze on that 
wondrous and perfect character of the God-man in 
Jesus Christ, and that sight is a power that lasts for 
ever. 


‘¢ Who that one moment has the least descried Him, 

Dimly and faintly, hidden and afar, 

Doth not despise all excellence beside Him, 
Pleasures and powers that are not, and that are. 

Ay, amid all men bears himself thereafter, 
Smit with a solemn and a sweet surprise, 

Dumb to their scorn, and turning on their laughter 
Only the dominance of earnest eyes.” 


One word more. Do not be content with sym- 
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pathy, with conviction, but make the conviction your 
own. Nothing is commoner than to transfer oneself 
by a dramatic process into the momentary position 
of a believer, and then on an instant to resume the 
attitude of an unconcerned spectator. But such 
sympathy with conviction has in it but little in 
common with conviction itself. It is transient, it is 
imaginative, and it has in it something akin to con- 
tempt and cynicism. It looks round, and it looks 
down, from its self-constituted pedestal ; it looks in 
every direction except one; it does not look wm. 
And, believe me, there is no loss so irreparable 
whether in men of genius whom for some of their 
excellences we study and admire, or in us who make 
the rank and file of the world, there is no loss so 
deplorable and so irreparable as the loss of the power 
of looking up. It is the looking up to the illimitable 
spiritual faculties of man foreshadowed in Christ that 
is the privilege of men and Christians, and theirs 
alone. You must for ever look up and pray. 


April 3, 1881. 


WHITSUNDAY. 


«¢ Jesus said unto his disciples, If ye love me, keep my commandments : 
and I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another Com- 
forter, that he may abide with you for ever.” —JOHN xiv. 15, 16. 


CHa | 


THERE is no such profoundly moving scene in all 
history as this last evening of our Lord before His 
death. We need not, and we may not, add one touch 
to the simple narrative of St. John; in his words the 
scene stands out in its absolute simplicity. As we 
read these last chapters of his Gospel we seem to be 
admitted to the very scene itself; to the sorrow, the 
bewilderment, the helplessness of the twelve; to the 
far-reaching divine mind and infinite loveliness of 
the Master. 

We stand before some great picture and strive to 
read the mind of the artist, and one of us will see one 
subtle meaning and another another ; or we contem- 
plate the many-sided aspect of nature, and each of 
us reads into it some reflex of his own mind; and so 
it is with a great historic scene like this ; according 
to our spirituality, to our insight, and devotion, and 
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purity, and truth, such will be the lessons we shall 
draw from it. This Scripture is of no private inter- 
pretation; it is wider and larger than any of our 
little formulas in which we may try to bind it. It is 
the task of a life, not of a Whitsunday sermon, to 
interpret all that is involved in this farewell address 
of Christ. Still let us humbly and reverently ap- 
proach it, and while we acknowledge its exhaustless- 
ness, let us try and pick out some one or two thoughts 
that may help us in our life. 

“If ye love me,” says our Lord, “keep my com- 
mandments.” At this supreme moment when emotion 
might have been imagined legitimately to replace the 
thought of duty, Christ recalls them to the paramount 
demand for obedience. All thought of Christ and 
love for Him must immediately be converted into 
active obedience. ‘Tis the one test of sincerity, the 
one mode of retaining the warmth of love. “He 
that hath my commandments and doeth them, he it 
is that loveth me.’ The Bible says very little of 
what we call religion; but very much of God, and 
of Christ, and of love. Christ does not say, If ye love 
me, then meet often to worship me; He does say, 
“ Keep my commandments :” and the chief and sum- 
mary of all the commandments are the love of God 
and the love of our neighbour. The true worship of 
God is obedience and love. It is an idolatrous notion 
that God is pleased with mere worship; just as thou- 
sands of burnt-offerings and ten thousands of rivers 
of oil availed nothing without the love and obedience 
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of the worshipper, so not all our gifts or our services 
are precious to Him except in so far as they are the 
offering of our love and obedience, and as they help , 
us in our daily life. “If ye love me keep my com- 
mandments.” Do not when you leave this chapel 
think—Now, this is over ; now I may please myself ; 
but go out with a more thoughtful mind; think, Is 
there any commandment which I can begin to keep 
better? Think, “I have some love for Christ ; I do 
wish to do right ; but it is often hard, and I forget ; 
I am thoughtless ; in chapel I think a little; I seem 
to see a little more at such times; but it all goes 
away.” Try now once more to pledge your love by 
some new act of obedience. “If ye love me keep my 
commandments.” Decide now, and carry out the de- 
cision that such and such a part of your life is wrong, 
and shall from this day forth be other than it is. 
How easy this would be if we had some guardian 
friend ever by us, some one in whose presence sin 
would be distasteful and impossible! But how hard 
in our lives! A number of young and often thoughtless 
boys, left to live so much together ; no eye on you in 
your studies, your dormitories, your secret life. How 
can you keep before you the thought of the Master,and 
maintain the high standard of obedience and purity ? 
Just such was the question of Jude—* Lord, how 
is it that thou wilt manifest thyself to us?” “Thou 
hast said,” he seems to say, “that thou wilt ever be 
with us; but we shall not see thee; how shall we 


realise thy presence ?” 
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This is indeed the grand problem of our life, and 
there is no answer but this—‘“If a man love me, he 
will keep my words, and my Father will love him, 
and we will come unto him and make our abode with 
him.” Obedience is once more the one qualification 
for the abiding presence with us of Christ. 

We must obey in His absence ; it is the only way 
in which we can become trustworthy, and then we 
shall win His secret presence. Look at the parallels 
in your own life. You lost the loving care of father 
and mother when you came to school. Can you recall 
the day on which you first left home, when you lost 
the protection, the purity, the innocence, the love, the 
reverence of home, and when you first plunged into 
the unknown waters of school life? It would have 
been hard then to persuade you that this was a 
necessary step in your education in trustworthiness. 
But it was so. You must learn to reverence your 
father’s and your mother’s commands and loving 
earnest wishes, and to obey them in their absence ; 
and very many of you have so learnt to reverence 
those wishes in absence, that your parents are ina 
sense ever present with you. 

Can you recall the loss of some strong and wise 
friend here, under whose shadow it was easy to live, 
while he bore the gales and storms of which you 
knew nothing? He is uprooted and gone, and you 
must fill his place as best you may, and shelter those 
who in their turn look up to you. Perhaps the loss 
seems so great that you cannot think it a gain; but, 
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nevertheless, such is the needful training of men, and 
the thought of their example is a guide and help. 
It was expedient for the disciples that Christ should 
go away ; and it is expedient for you that responsi- 
bility should ever grow on your shoulders. Life 
grows more serious for each of us year by year, as 
one friend or another drops, and our rank is pushed 
into the front, and when we have to bear the various 
burdens of life. There are those among you who al- 
ready know what I mean, on whom the responsibilities 
of school life already strangely press, and who seem 
all unequal to the task; and all of you will feel it in 
succession. Even now you are called to be faithful, 
trustworthy. It is to you, to none other, the Master 
says—“If ye love me keep my commandments ;” 
and to you He promises the gift of the Comforter. 
These are not unmeaning words. Even this 
young congregation can grasp some part of their 
meaning. For the thing itself here spoken of is no 
dim mystery, only to be seen by recluses and theo- 
logians, who bury themselves in dark dungeons till 
they see, or fancy they see, forms in the darkness that 
are invisible to other eyes; nor is it only to be seen 
by the saintly eyes of innocence or of age; but the 
thing itself, however we phrase it, is a plain and 
patent fact open to the glare of day. Christ tells us 
that the human spirit is also divine ; that what looks 
out at your eyes, touches us in your voice, yes, at the 
eyes and in the voice of every sinful man and boy ; 
that what shows like light shining through the chinks 
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of a dark lantern is the divinely-given soul in us. 
This is the lesson that Christ teaches us. And is it 
not plainly true? We possess the awful inheritance 
of the divine; an inheritance inalienable, eternal. 
Christ’s words strive to convey the full and deep 
meaning, “I am in my Father, and ye in me, and I 
in you. I will not leave you comfortless, I will come 
to you.” We can see the dim form and outline of 
the great truth, which indeed we cannot comprehend 
in our poor word-formulas. But we can see that the 
Comforter, the Holy Spirit, is to the world, to us, 
what Christ was to the twelve. The Holy Spirit is 
“another” Comforter. Hard to understand at all, 
impossible to grasp fully and argue about, but if there 
is a truth in heaven or earth to live by it is this. 

Back into our minds, however, will recur Jude’s 
question again and again, “ How wilt thou manifest 
thyself unto us?” We persist in looking for an out- 
ward manifestation. Christ speaks of an inner pre- 
sence—“ye in me, and I in you.” The kingdom of 
Christ is within. 

We are still incredulous. Surely these words are 
not spoken of us. Surely it is the merest conven- 
tional talk, the jargon of the pulpit, to talk of Christ 
being in a schoolboy. Look at the inconsistencies 
of his life, the inconsistency of his impulses, the wild 
mixture of his motives, the constant doubt that he 
himself is in, whether he is good or bad—wrong- 
doing in the midst of good, good in the midst of 
wrong. Look at the tiny fraction of his life which is 
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religious ; look at his prayers ; look at his reading of 
the Bible if he reads it at all. Is not the devout 
schoolboy a fiction? is it not in plain English non- 
sense to talk of the Holy Spirit in such a society as 
ours, and in such people as ourselves? No indeed, 
it is not. It is no case of waiting and hoping only 
that some day this may be true of you. It never 
will be truer of you than it is at this moment. 
Some day I trust Christ will sway your hearts and 
mine, the hearts of all, young and old, in this chapel, 
more completely than He does now; but I assure you 
that He will never, while we live, be present in our 
hearts in any other sense than that in which He is 
now present in your heart. The call to reverence, 
and purity, and kindness, and uplifting of the soul, is 
now the voice of Christ in you, and you will never 
hear the voice speak in any other tones. Therefore, 
my young brothers, therefore, there is no putting off 
the work to which you are called. You must not say, 
“My companions are so irreligious; my circumstances 
are so unfavourable; I will wait, let me alone a while.” 
No; your companions, like yourself, have in them the 
voice of the divine spirit, and your circumstances will 
never be better. It is always a struggle ; the fight has 
begun, bear yourself bravely like a man; you will never 
see your duty more plainly, never hear the voice of God 
more unambiguously, than you hear it this day. It is 
in this dark, doubtful, gloomy absence from our Lord 
that He makes us trustworthy servants and soldiers. 

I mean what I say. I know the life that is led 
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by some of you; the inconsiderate life, the reckless 
life of impulse, the life stained sometimes with dis- 
graceful words and deeds; a life hidden from the 
eyes of us masters, and almost forgotten as possible 
till some veil is raised and the depths are seen; I 
know the life in which the animal seems to have 
crushed out the spiritual, and yet in such a life as 
this, happily very rare among us, yet even there it is 
no blasphemy or jargon to talk of the presence of the 
Holy Spirit. In the midst of such a life as this there 
is not one that does not feel the promise and the 
potency of better things. There is the shame at the 
wrong; there is the honour violated; there is the 
condemnation passed by the conscience ; there is the 
sorrow, the regret, the vain wish that it were all to 
do over again ; the resolve for the future ; the prayer; 
the fresh knitting together the bands of our society ; 
the pity for the sinner; but never one thought of 
justification for the sin. What is all this? This is 
nothing else than God’s Holy Spirit stirring in your 
hearts. He is testifying to you of a purer and better 
life; he is telling you that you are not to live the 
life of the flesh ; you have the witness in your hearts 
that you are born of God. How strangely the two 
natures run on in us side by side; the coarse and 
reckless element, capable of brutality and sensuality ; 
and side by side with it the divine soul, capable of 
purest emotion and of glimpses of loftiest truth. 
Life is the gradual fighting out of the struggle 
between these strangely discordant elements. This 
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is the terror and the responsibility that hang over 
these years at school, that victories and defeats now 
are of such lasting importance that they pledge 
the future. Every victory of the coarse in you 
strengthens that element; it does so by the purely 
physical action of habit; it dulls the sense of fear 
and shame at wrongdoing ; it weakens the opposing 
remonstrance of conscience ; and so, too, every victory 
of the higher, every act of self-restraint, of thoughtful 
kindness, of purity and defence of purity, strengthens 
that other voice, and makes us naturally obey it. 

The Holy Spirit of God is working in many 
hearts that know Him not by that name. Men are 
often unconscious of their best gifts, and it is not 
necessary that you should understand whence comes 
the good that is in you, in order that it should be 
really good. You may call your gifts what you 
please ; but the sensitiveness to good is nothing but 
the gift of the Spirit. It is not necessary that you 
should understand whence comes the good; but never- 
theless you will assuredly get fresh power and endur- 
ance from the thought that you are not alone but 
that the Spirit is with you; that in the perplexity of 
motive the highest voice is not simply an accident, but 
a voice on which you can rely as the voice of God. 

This is a lesson of Whitsunday that all can learn, 
and it will give fresh hope and dignity and honour 
to our life. 


June 5, 1881. 
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‘Ve are our epistle, known and read of all men.”—2 Cor, iii. 2. 


THERE are some of you perhaps who do not remem- 
ber this passage, or know exactly what it means. 
St. Paul is saying that he needed no other testimonial 
to the truth of what he had taught the Corinthians 
than their lives. No written letter of introduction 
was worth anything to him; but the speaking evi- 
dence of the lives of those who joined him was a 
testimony that could not be resisted. 

You see instinctively the application of these 
words to-day. You, who in a few hours will ‘be 
scattered in your various homes, are “our epistle, 
known and read of all men.” You bear with you, 
indeed, the writing of many hands, accumulated for 
many years, but the last signature on you is that of 
Clifton ; and you bear her name for good or evil. 
You who are now leaving us are in an especial sense 
our epistle, known and read of all men. 

Let us this afternoon turn our thoughts to some 
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one of the marks which a great public school ought 
to stamp on all its members who have been resident 
in it long enough to imbibe something of its genuine 
spirit. 

There are many such marks. I might speak of 
manliness—the true manliness that brings with it 
refinement and purity and gentleness, not the spurious 
manliness that has in it coarseness and sensuality 
and roughness; or I might speak of public spirit 
and unselfishness, or I might speak of simplicity. 
For I believe that a public school in a healthy state 
does leave its marks of true manliness, of public 
spirit, and of simplicity, on most of its members, and 
that these qualities are most valuable in English life 
at present. 

But this afternoon I will speak of what ought to 
be the religious, the spiritual characteristics of those 
who have imbibed the best influences of a great 
school. Iam speaking of course primarily, but not 
exclusively, to those elder members of the school 
who are now leaving us; and endeavouring to show, 
amid the diversity of character that exists and 
ought to exist in a great school, that there may be 
some common religious mark and stamp that all 
may bear. It is a grave and difficult matter to 
speak upon, and one that I commend to your most 
earnest thought. 

It seems to me that there is the uprising of a new 
school of thought on religious matters among young 
men, and one that is full of hope. You belong to a 
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generation which has had far greater advantages 
than ours. It is possible for you to approach 
questions in a calmer spirit; the ground has been 
cleared of many errors that prevented us from 
making much progress, or made it very difficult. 
The true issues on many points of doubt are now 
disclosed. It is possible now to see your way. The 
only fear is that the calmer spirit should become 
indifference ; and that having the ground cleared of 
errors should be thought to remove the necessity of 
hard thinking. It is increasingly clear that the pro- 
gress of knowledge of truth is one continuous progress ; 
that it is not revolution that is wanted, either of 
ideas or of institutions, but much patient study ; that 
men will not suddenly come on the truth by shaking 
off the old and starting on an entirely new path in 
any direction, still less by blindly retracing steps, 
but by incessantly extracting the deep spiritual 
truths that underlie the revelations and the history 
of the past. You may take as a true maxim the 
noble saying of Edward Irving, that there never was 
any error that was widely spread that did not so 
spread because of the truth it contained ; and you 
may add to it that there never was any.truth that 
did not speedily gather round it an accretion of 
error. Your business is always to look for the 
underlying truth. To discard any old truth as 
valueless is to discard the one really hopeful source 
of further insight. This is, I believe, becoming more 
and more plain. But the young and the critical and 
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the self-reliant, as well as the vain, are in danger of 
forgetting this. They forget, or they do not know, 
the demonstrable continuity of human progress in 
truth. Nothing is more certain, I think, than that 
the hopes of the theology and religion of the future 
will be got rather by extracting the obscured truths 
of the past than by inventing novelties. 

Now you, and such as you, educated on the 
literature and history of the past, but in full contact 
with all the current of thought of the present, ought 
more than others to enter into this view of continuity 
with the past. It is a far nobler thing, and it is a 
far harder thing, to see the truth, the value of some- 
thing in the past, than to see its failures and its 
errors. This firm conservatism of the spirit, and 
freedom from slavish adherence to the letter, is one 
of the marks that is characterising the rising school of 
thought, and will, I trust, characterise many of you. 

It follows, of course, that such a school will 
welcome all advance of knowledge, whether in science 
or criticism, with open arms, assured that knowledge 
is the foundation of all progress. No doubt the first 
effect of increased knowledge is always to distress, be- 
cause knowledge alters our views on certain points, and 
it is difficult to adjust ourselves to a new attitude. But 
if you can once attain the firm conviction that the 
spiritual truths which underlie religion are unaffected 
by all such results, that nothing modifies or touches 
the supremacy of conscience, the paramount law of 


duty, and the relation of the human soul to God, the 
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unapproached perfection of the life of Jesus Christ; 
then the change in attitude is an intellectual change 
and not a spiritual change, and this is far less difficult. 

There are two strong currents of thought which 
prevail in our time under the influence of which you 
will speedily fall. I should be sorry that you should 
be carried away by either ; I should be almost more 
sorry if you were indifferent to both. 

One powerful current is the revival of medizeval- 
ism, of which the essential doctrine is that the 
Church is the channel of sacramental grace. The 
deep truth in this doctrine must not be lost sight of 
because of errors or excesses into which some of its 
followers are led, and because of the utter falsehood 
of the common crude way of stating it. It is most 
true that there is no bond among men so close and 
powerful as their common faith ; it is most true that 
the Spirit of God works in such a society or church, 
and that the fruits of the Spirit in it are plain to 
see in holiness, charity, self-denial, and all Christian 
graces. Nothing is easier than to sneer at mistakes 
and exaggerations. Let it be our characteristic that 
we try to grasp the truth that underlies these mis- 
takes and exaggerations, and enter into the spirit of 
men who give up their lives to the service of God 
and man. Learn, first, what such men are doing, 
before you permit a word of criticism to pass your 
lips. Learn first to see life from their point of view, 
before you pronounce on it exclusively from your own. 
This ought to be a mark of such as go out from us. 
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Another not less strong current is the tendency 
to look on the material side of all nature, including 
man, and resolutely ignore all that is supra-human. 

The truth in this again is so important that you 
must not, because it is exaggerated, even permit 
yourself to doubt its value. The study of nature 
gives us far juster notions of the material universe, 
and of the changes through which it has passed, than 
our fathers could possess, and naturally alters various 
conceptions that have been inherited. The study of 
the human side of the Bible brings out a far fuller 
meaning, and far more intelligible lessons, than could 
be got when it was studied less completely than it 
now is, when it was not recognised that there was 
a human side to it at all. You must learn in the 
same way thoroughly to enter into the spirit of the 
student of science, physical and literary, before you 
pronounce his work as damaging to the cause of 
truth. 

To attain this power of seeing the truths held by 
opposing parties is surely the object of all high 
education. It is to make men at once wide and 
keen in their intellectual sympathies. But the diffi- 
culty is to combine width with real earnestness ; and 
this is, I believe, the note of the new school of 
religious thought, which will not be content, as some 
great writers have been, with understanding enthu- 
siasm without possessing it ; sympathising artistically 
with beliefs they do not share, and approving of 
work for great causes in which they cannot trouble 
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themselves to co-operate. The mark I long to see 
on you young men of promise, of the rising genera- 
tion, is the firm resolve to see the truth in all creeds, 
not the errors only ; to harmonise truths while others 
press their contradictions, and with this intellectual 
attitude to combine an enthusiasm for work in all 
good causes. Ye are our epistle, known and read 
of all men, and I would that men may read in you 
the lessons of reverence for all things sacred, of 
fearlessness in pursuit of truth, and of persevering 
philanthropy. 

How much England needs such reverent and 
truth-loving workers you scarcely yet know; but I 
am quite sure that no public school can set before 
itself a higher aim than by its discipline, its habits, 
and its whole intellectual and moral atmosphere, to 
send out men of this temper into the world. This 
is what we desire to see writ in large characters on 
this and many another public school. 

How much can be done by a small band of 
workers animated by one great spirit! How much 
can be done by one man! _ This is, I am sure, the 
thought to-day of many in this chapel, and of many 
in every corner of England. For last week there 
passed away to his rest, and .thus has set us free to 
speak of him as one numbered among the great 
dead, one who has done noble work in this cause, 
Dean Stanley. His life is one to be profoundly 
studied. It is a model for the life of any public 
schoolman, clerical or lay. Bent on seeing the 
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good in past and present alike, convinced that errors 
are essentially transient, and are best extinguished 
by dwelling on the fundamental truths they conceal, 
he had the rare power of sympathising with the 
good in all parties. His whole influence was for 
active toleration. Not the toleration which springs 
from unbelief or indifference, which is not toleration 
but incredulous apathy, but the eager enthusiasm 
for liberty for others, and the utter confidence that 
truth is imperishable. And so, though he long stood 
alone, few men have been more loved. His loss is 
irreparable. No man can yet continue his work. 
He has stood between the living and the dead ; he 
has linked the old to the new; saturated with know- 
ledge and the spirit of the past, keenly interested in all 
the processes and grand results of modern investiga- 
tion, reaching out into a splendid future which his 
devout and hopeful imagination often painted in 
such words as to make it almost present, he stands 
and will long stand, as the type of reverence, and 
fearlessness, and industry, and charity,—as the type 
of the liberal theology of our day. 

O young men of the generation to which we who 
are older look with eyes of hope and confidence, 
what will be your work in the world? Will ye also 
go away—drifting away into empty self-indulgence, 
into aimless money-making, into narrow cliques, into 
slothful, and carping, and despairing apathy? Or 
rather will not you show in your lives that you too 
have learnt the best lessons of a great public school 
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—the keenness and sensibility to great causes that 
mark the truly educated man, the largeness, the 
liberality that comes from membership of a great 
body, the self-control and loyalty that comes with 
the consciousness that each of you has already a 
part to play, and may some day have a conspicuous 
part to play in life. Will you not rather show 
the toleration that comes with study of principles, 
and the courage and perseverance that alone win 
honour here? To whom else shall we look if not to 
you? The great men of the generation in front are 
passing away, and all eyes turn to the hopes of the 
future. “Ye are our epistle, known and read of all 
men.” Will men read in you the message of hope, 
and strength, and faith, and charity? Will men read 
in you that you bear inscribed on you the name of 
Christ, and that all your life long you are fighting 
under His banner for perfect truth and perfect love ? 
He who fixes his eyes, as Dean Stanley fixed them, on 
that one supreme Master, and devotes his life to the 
service of the noblest, cannot but be tolerant and 
true and loving. Bitterness comes in, and falseness 
comes in when men have lower aims than the highest. 
May the epistle that goes out from us bear on every 
page the name of Christ as the one Master to whom 
you owe allegiance! Let me conclude with some 
words spoken by Stanley in the Town Church of St. 
Andrews. “The Christian religion is not dead or 
dying, but is still instinct with immortal life. The 
supply of lofty souls and great intelligence may 
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sometimes dwindle, peak and pine; and with that 
decay the principles of Christianity may for a time 
seem to decay also. But there is an inextinguish- 
able source of life in the very width of their nature, 
and in the conviction that even if they should for a 
time be forced out of, and beyond the Christian pale, 
they will strike root elsewhere, and as they were the 
alpha, the beginning, of the education of Christendom, 
so they will be its omega, its end. 

“Christianity is what it is by the fact that there 
was once lived upon earth a sacred and divine life— 
sacred and divine because it was supremely, super- 
humanly, and transcendently good; because it was 
above the limitations of time, country, party ; because 
it revealed to mankind the fullest insight into the 
heart of the eternal and supreme: and Christianity 
shall be what it may yet become in proportion as 
that life, or anything like it, is lived over again in the 
personal example and influence of any human soul 
that aspires towards the perfect ideal which is repre- 
sented not in the name but in the power, not in the 
letter but in the spirit, of Jesus Christ.” 

These are noble words, of one whose life was not 
less noble than his words. Let us bless God’s holy 
name for all His servants departed this life in His 
faith and fear, and beseech Him to give us grace so 
to follow their good examples, that with them we 
may be partakers of His heavenly kingdom. 

And now we bid you farewell, with the earnest 
prayers of all here present that in your various lives, 
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as students or soldiers, as clergy or lay, in the bar 
or the senate, the counting-house or the colony, you 
may bear inscribed indelibly on you the name and 
profession of a servant of Christ. 

That you serve Him will be the only true guide 
in perplexities of duties, the only safeguard in those 
hours of fierce trial that come to every young man, 
the only support under failure, the only comfort in 
sorrow. Ye are our epistle, known and read of all 
men, and may all men read in you the name of 
Christ ! 


July 24, 1881. 


ADDRESS TO NEW BOYS. 


“‘ Wisdom is before him that hath understanding: but the eyes of a 
fool are in the ends of the earth.”——PROV. xvii. 24. 


I AM going to speak to-day especially to you new 
boys who have just entered the school, and form at 
the present moment no inappreciable part of our 
number ; and I ask for your most thoughtful attention 
for a few minutes. Truly it may be said of you that 
wisdom is before him that hath understanding. Now, 
to-day, you stand, as it were, still outside us, but in a 
few hours you will be merged in the great stream. 
Now you are looking forward with anxiety, with 
curiosity, with pride, with hope, with many mixed 
feelings, to the new chapter of life before you. One 
feeling I am sure all have, and that is, the firm reso- 
lution to do your best in this new scene of things, to 
leave old faults behind, to profit by past experience, 
to become worthy members of this great school. I 
am going to tell you what it is to be a worthy 
member of this great school, and in doing so I must 
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tell you something of how this school became great, 
what it was that won God’s blessing. 

When this school was founded twenty years ago 
there was then no probability that it would be more 
than one of the many schools that are useful locally, 
but attain no great rank or reputation. In its early 
days it had many a struggle—difficulties that I will 
not pretend to recount. But these difficulties devel- 
oped a high spirit and enthusiasm in masters and 
boys alike. There were men and boys here then 
who disregarded pleasure, and gave themselves to the 
work with the single eye to making this place what 
a school ought to be. Like all things good, it was 
planned with noble aims and with many prayers, and 
founded on self-sacrifice. And so it grew: it grew 
in numbers and in character. Honours and successes 
came i, as they always do when honours and successes 
are not made the primary aim, when the primary aim 
is to do straightforward duty, and to carry out God’s 
will ; and before the school was well in its teens it 
had won a unique position among the great schools 
of England, and many eyes were turned to it in hope. 
It had no inheritance of great names, it had no founda- 
tion of great wealth, it had no superiority in point of 
numbers, nor in point of great successes ; but it was 
animated by a spirit of industry, simplicity, loyalty, 
that bound all its members together, and founded 
the traditions and the tone that you and I inherit. 
Other men have laboured, and we enter into their 
labours. 
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And now, mark what I say, the real perils of the 
school are coming on us now. It was not in the 
time of struggle and difficulty that the school was in 
danger, for struggle and difficulty develop the stern 
energy that copes with them and conquers them ; 
and in that energy lies the true safeguard. In all 
time of our wealth, good Lord deliver us, is the true 
and much-needed prayer of our Litany. It is the old, 
old story. It was the poor and hardy sons of the 
North that conquered Italy. One winter in Capua 
—in the ease and luxury of Capua—undid Hannibal. 
And nothing is more certain that unless we, 
the present inheritors of the great name of this 
school, maintain the same stern energy, the same 
spirit of self-sacrifice, the same lofty aims, the 
same prayerful spirit, we shall assuredly fall 
and degenerate. If you think that the school has 
already attained, and that there is no more to be 
done by ourselves, then we have already begun to 
degenerate. 

You and all of us must lift our ideal very high. 
In plain English, though the school is good, we must 
try to make it better. There is no want of room for 
improvement. The noblest ambition each of you 
young boys can put before him to-day is that, dur- 
ing all the years you stay here, your example, your 
influence, your words, your strenuous efforts shall 
have been on the right side ; that you shall not have 
simply swum with the stream, but have introduced 
some conscious will and strength and striving towards 
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the good, and that you will leave this place better 
than you find it. 

Let us look at some of the aims that we ought 
quite plainly to put before us, in which we masters 
and you boys ought quite obviously to co-operate 
with all our might. 

Let it be clear, then, that there ought not to be 
among us one single wasted or neglected life. In 
many schools there is prodigious waste: the clever 
and the good and the strong are made much of, the 
rank and file are lost sight of. But it is you who 
are not clever, and who have many faults, and who 
are not conspicuous for anything, whom I would 
specially speak to to-day. Your honest industry 
your loyal obedience, your cheerful, pure, self-effacing 
life is the true glory of a school. And your service 
is the noblest, and we know that it is so. It is not 
encouraged by successes, and praise, and honours ; it 
is rewarded by God. Lay here the foundation of a 
life of self-restraint and self-respect, and of true public 
spirit. You will find that here, in a great school, 
as in the world outside, true influence is won by 
character, not by gifts; and the path is open to 
any one of you, gifted or not by nature, to win 
respect and love, and, what is far more than this, to 
help others, and to contribute your mite towards 
making good traditions. 

I shall give one or two words of special advice. 

One of the dangers of school is that, in holes and 
corners, out of the way of public observation, among 
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little knots, especially of young boys, there shall 
grow up dirty talk and dirty ways. Most of you 
have been at preparatory schools, and most of you 
know what I mean. Now this is an evil which on 
entering this school you ought to abandon utterly 
and for ever, if you have ever been foolish and weak 
enough to join in it. Nothing will so utterly dis- 
grace you here as this. And I speak now not only 
to you, but to all older members of the school, and 
I beg you to justify what I have just said by your 
own example and by the resolute and prompt putting 
down by force, by kicks and contempt, any coarse, 
or profane, or dirty talk. To keep itself free from 
this sort of thing is one of the most obvious duties of 
a public school, one of our best traditions, and one 
that you must heartily adopt and maintain. In this, 
as in so many other things, wisdom is before him 
that hath understanding. 

Again, you will find that here we expect from 
you, and we almost always get, complete truthfulness. 
You need never be afraid to tell the truth. You 
know that to an Englishman there is no greater dis- 
grace than to tell a lie, and the result is that his 
word is believed wherever he goes, all over the world. 
You will find that your word is trusted here by every 
one. It will be a deep stain on you if you ever 
shuffle into excuse after excuse, and entangle your- 
self in falsehoods. Have the courage and the manli- 
ness to be absolutely frank and truthful. You need 
never fear to tell the whole truth. 
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Remember that there is truthfulness of deed as 
well as of word. You may avoid for a long time a 
falsehood of word, and yet be honeycombed with 
dishonesty in your work. If you wish to be worthy 
of this place you are now entering, you will scorn all 
approaches to dishonesty. You must not be guided 
by any false example. You may find here, I fear 
you will find here, as elsewhere, boys—I believe they 
are very few—who take a low view of their duty in 
this matter. They may tell you that everybody does 
this or that, though it is rather dishonest. But you 
must judge for yourself, and act for yourself. You 
will find that, however honourable you are in work, 
you will not be an exception ; you will be following 
the rule, and helping to make the rule. 

One of the plainest of your duties here is intelli- 
gent industry. It is not sufficient for you to do the 
appointed work ; it should be done, if it is really to 
do you good, with the utmost intelligence that you 
can apply. You should aim at mastering the prin- 
ciple, and not only getting through the particular 
piece of work; you should aim at understanding 
fully what you are doing, at compelling your mind 
to think over it, and not hurry mechanically from 
one piece of work to another. It is your business to 
learn, not only to submit to be taught. A certain 
amount can be taught to everybody; but he who once 
sets himself to learn will very soon outstrip one who is 
passively taught. Remember that in this respect every 
one of you is capable of almost indefinite improve- 
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ment. It is the change that we see taking place 
continually. We say that “so and so is taking a start.” 
We mean that, instead of being the passive receptacle 
into which shreds and scraps of teaching are being 
put, he has become really attentive and interested, 
and bent on learning for himself. You may rely on 
it that until you assume this attitude of real desire 
for learning, no excellence of teaching, and no mere 
mechanical performance of the appointed work, will 
profit you much. A man knows as much as he has 
taught himself. You may rely on it that. till you 
work in this spirit you are not doing your duty to 
your parents or to yourself. “Wherefore,” as Solomon 
said, “is there a price in the hand of a fool to get 
wisdom, seeing he hath no heart to it ?” 

Not only in work but in play you must deliberately 
set yourself to conquer the natural tendency to sloth 
and shirking. The games of a school are as important 
an element of it as any other. It is a part of your 
duty to train your body into all strength and health- 
ful activity. All our powers of body and mind are 
given us by God; they are talents which may be 
used in His service. You may depend upon it you 
will do better work as men if you are here vigorous, 
and keen, and active as boys. I hate to see the slow, 
lounging, loafing step ; the looker-on at a game when 
he might be a player ; one who shirks the gymnasium 
or the rifle corps, or the fivescourt, or the close, because 
it is too much trouble, or because he is not likely to 
distinguish himself in this line. It is not such as he 
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that will do anything for us. Bodily sloth and 
inactivity is the first and most obvious foe to con- 
quer, and you will find that the attempt to conquer 
it will give you increased health and power of body 
and mind. Distinction may or may not come. At 
any rate you can do your best. 

Another danger I must warn you against, and 
that is the self-indulgent expenditure of your money. 
You come here for the most part far too liberally 
supplied with money, and have little notion how to 
spend it. It is a matter on which no rules can be 
laid down: it is deliberately left to you to spend it 
according to your own will. I will only point out 
that it is a plain duty to spend it wisely and rightly. 
It is plainly neither wise nor right to spend it all 
speedily and greedily at the confectioner’s shop. It 
is not to the habitual inmates of the shop that we 
look for the future leading spirits of this school. 
And for this plain reason. To have any influence 
on others it is essential that a man must be master 
of himself and his appetites ; and here is an obvious 
opportunity of practising and showing self-control. 
I am not saying that all such expenditure is wrong, 
but that it must be moderated, proportioned ; must 
be not wholly selfish. Still I think it is discreditable 
to us that so much should be wasted in this unintel- 
ligent way. The expenditure in the first few weeks 
of the term shows that many of us are still greedily 
and childishly self-indulgent. It pains me to speak 
so strongly, but the truth must be told. 
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I hope you will always give, and give something 
appreciable, to the offertories in this chapel. They 
take place on three or four Sundays in the term. 
They are devoted to a purpose which you will hear 
more about on another occasion—the support of a 
mission curate, and schools and coffee-house and 
other agencies in a poor district of one of the large 
Bristol parishes. We have to raise in this chapel 
from 490 to 4100 each term. This term we shall 
want 4105. A moment’s reflection will show you 
that this cannot be done if all members of the school 
give what too many give, a mere copper. Such a 
gift is no gift at all in general from one of you, in 
the sight of God. It involves no self-denial at all. 
It is only the appearance of a gift. The mode in 
which the collection is made opens the way to 
shirking and selfishness, but it does also give what 
you value, and will value increasingly as you grow 
older, the opportunity of giving your gift from pure 
and unmixed motives, from love and a sense of duty 
alone, not alloyed with the hateful publicity and con- 
ventionality that clings to a subscription-list, with all 
the mixture of worldly motives that it implies. You 
can give the gift to God, out of thankfulness of heart, 
and from a real wish to do good and share your 
happiness. 

I have said little to-day except of plain and 
obvious duties—of keeping your aims high, of purity, 
of truthfulness in word and deed, of intelligent 


industry in work, of vigorous activity in your play, 
O 
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of self-restraint in expenditure, of liberality in your 
gifts. To these I will add one word more. Be 
faithful and constant in your prayers and in your 
reading of the Bible. Be reverent, devout, attentive 
in our services. Repress the wandering eye and 
vacant thought. Each term ought to see you more 
clearly taking up your stand as one who follows 
principles and duty, as one whom we can trust 
through and through. And believe me when I tell 
you that there is no such way to a life of principle, 
and to a character for trustworthiness, as to be, and 
to acknowledge that you are, with all your weaknesses 
and faults, one who tries to love and obey his Master, 
our Lord Jesus Christ. There is a strength given to 
all who profess that service. I value very highly 
much that you will get here,—the discipline, the 
training, the intellectual impulse, the manly sim- 
plicity ; but more than all these I pray that we may 
see you grow up loyal in your love and obedience to 
Christ. In this more than in anything else is it true 
that wisdom is before him that hath understanding. 
Let nothing lower than this be your aim. With 


such a hope and such an aim as this may we begin 
our term to-day ! 


September 17, 1881, 
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‘¢ And the witnesses laid down their clothes at a young man’s feet, 
whose name was Saul.”—AcTs vii. 58. 


SUCH is the first mention of the man who occupies 
henceforth the first place in the history of Christianity. 
Indeed it may almost be said that the history of 
Christianity for the next thirty years is the history 
of St. Paul. Let us spend a few minutes in regard- 
ing this man; this man whose conversion the Church 
celebrated on Wednesday last ; whose writings are 
still studied with a care spent on no other literature 
in the world; whose memory we preserve in this 
chapel. What was he like in his relations to God 
and man? in his own inner nature? in his teaching? 

His favourite description of himself is that he was 
the bond-servant, the doddos, of Jesus Christ. We 
pass over the phrase lightly, as if it were conventional 
only—Paul, the servant of Jesus Christ. But it is 
much more than this. It expresses his real and 
permanent relation to Christ: Paul, the freest of 
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freemen, the champion of liberty for himself and 
others, boasts that he is the prisoner of the Lord, 
the slave of Jesus Christ, that he bears on his body 
the marks, the slave-brands, of the Lord Jesus. 
How was this? How did a man of such great and 
varied intellectual power, of such strong national 
and sectarian prejudices, of such intense and almost 
stubborn individuality, become the slave of Jesus 
Christ, and that not in name, but throughout a life 
of scarcely equalled toil and travail? It isa pheno- 
menon that we must explain. And there is but one 
explanation. Christ called him and gave him his 
mission, and he lived in the strength of that call. 
There was in his life, as there is in that of some 
strong natures, a sharp turning-point. It was not a 
sudden terror at the consequences of sin which 
startle some men now; not a revulsion from vice to 
virtue ; not a dropping of some film from the eyes 
of the intellect ; not the continual influence of some 
powerful moral or spiritual nature in close contact 
with his own. It was a call out of the ordinary 
course of nature, and in vain do we attempt to bring 
it within our narrow experience. It was a miracle, 
to use the ordinary phrase. He saw Christ Himself, 
and was turned, was converted, as we say. 

The change that was wrought in him equally 
transcends our experience. He gave up all things; 
his nation and his religion, his temple and traditions, 
his friends and his home, his wealth and his pros- 
pects ; he counted all things but dung, and instead 
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of the comfortable and distinguished life that was 
open to him you know what a life he led—*“in labours 
more abundant, in stripes above measure, in prisons 
more frequent, in deaths oft.” There was no looking 
back, no compromise, no longing for the easy life, 
no misgiving that he had made a grand mistake ; 
the nearer he came to his death the more complete 
his trust in God. “Christ liveth in me,” he says: 
~torme to live is Christ.’ Here is the key to) his 
life. They were no conventional words, as they 
almost must be in our mouths. You and I dare 
not say these words of ourselves. Have we even 
the faculty for understanding them? we are impelled 
to ask. Did not St. Paul differ from us in the kind 
as well as in the range of his spiritual faculties? I 
read Mendelssohn’s letters, and I discover that he had 
a faculty and perception for music which I cannot find 
in myself at all. Is it the same when I read St. Paul’s 
letters? Do I find there different or only greater 
spiritual faculties than my own? What do these 
words mean, “Christ liveth in me”? We interpret 
them, I suppose, in some common-sense fashion of 
our own, and say he meant this or that ordinary 
common-sense principle of action, or in some mystic 
sense, consenting to be unintelligible even to our- 
selves; but St. Paul meant it simply and literally ; 
it was an experience and an emotion which surpasses 
ours; we can only see some far-off faint reflection 
in our own hearts. 

He was the bond-servant of Jesus Christ. Such 
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was he towards God: filled with the consciousness 
of God’s immediate presence in and around him— 
a glory that dimmed all realities of sense—he lived 
in the invisible, as well as the visible, world. He 
was penetrated, transfigured, by the light of the 
revelation of God in Christ. Such was St. Paul 
towards God. 

And what was he towards men? There are few 
studies of character more interesting and more com- 
plex. There are few men in history whom we know 
so well. Perhaps we know David as well. Perhaps 
we know, or think we know, Socrates as well; or 
Augustine ; or Luther. But which of these men, save 
David only, can compare with St. Paul in interest and 
richness and depth of character, or in influence on 
the thought and lives of men? It is only by measur- 
ing him against the best known and the greatest of 
the figures in history that we begin to realise how 
well we know St. Paul, and how great he was. 

It would be easy to speak at length of his work 
and his special fitness for it, the one unique man for 
the one unique office of extending Christianity from 
being a Jewish sect to becoming a world-wide religion. 
But it is not on these external relations with men 
that I want you to dwell; not on his strength of 
will, his genius, his knowledge, his heroism, his 
breadth of horizon, his grasp of principle, which may 
be thought to account for the extraordinary work 
which he performed, but rather on what we call his 
character, and those traits of it which gave him his 
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influence on men, his transparent simplicity, his 
utter absence of vanity even amid what he calls his 
boasting, and above all, his power of sympathy. 
This is what comes out chiefly under the prolonged 
study of St. Paul; his largeness of sympathy, his 
reasonableness, his affection, which enabled him, 
without losing his own principles, to be all things to 
all men. He saw the perspective of truth; that the 
great essential truths were so infinitely more import- 
ant than transient customs or comments; that the 
revelation of Christ was so infinitely more than re- 
ligion ; and down on that foundation he found himself 
and all other men standing. It is this that makes 
the study of St. Paul so fertile even now. A truer 
interpretation of his writings was the foundation of 
the Reformation three centuries ago, and a still truer 
and deeper interpretation of them will play a large 
part in moulding the coming Reformation in England 
and in Europe. We have not yet exhausted St. 
Paul. A French critic has said that his reign is 
over ; but the critic is being forgotten and St. Paul 
is more studied and is more powerful in new direc- 
tions than ever before. The soil is slowly being 
prepared, and his words are at last becoming better 
understood. 

This profound sympathy with varied points of 
view is a characteristic of all great leaders of reli- 
gious thought. You must understand before you can 
lead. But in St. Paul there was more than sympathy, 
there was warmth and tenderness; and it was this 
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combination that gave him such power. “ He was 
the finest gentleman in the world,” as Coleridge said ; 
that is, he had the perfect manners which only spring 
from the combination of intelligent sympathy and 
goodness of heart. And to this he added the intense 
wish to express the very innermost feelings of his 
soul. He would give his very heart to his children 
whom he loved in Christ and for Christ’s sake. 
When a man can do this, can conquer the shrinking 
reserve that ties his tongue, and can once speak the 
very truth of his soul, tell his friends what God has 
done for him, how Christ has given him joy in life 
instead of melancholy, speak of his own conflict, his 
own weakness, his own victory, and the strength that 
God gives when he has a real message to deliver, 
when he is a voice and not an echo, then he can 
draw others with the cords of a man. This St. Paul 
did; and so there never was a man who had such 
faithful friends. This all men cannot do; they can- 
not speak the exact truth ; it would seem too simple, 
too childish, too despicable, and so we wrap it up in. 
phrases, and are apt to say what we think we ought 
to feel rather than what we do feel; and then our 
words ring false and are almost worthless. Paul 
spoke straight from his heart. 

Again we owe a debt to St. Paul not more for 
his grasp of the principles of Christian teaching than 
for the loveliness of the picture of it that he pre- 
sented. A good man who is disagreeable is a sort 
of traitor to goodness. Here was a man who was 
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utterly loveable, who threw a richness and attractive- 
ness and warmth round the new revelation, and so 
won men’s souls. How many a man has been drawn 
to Christ by St. Paul’s words on charity ; the charity 
that suffereth long and is kind; the charity that 
faileth not, that envieth not, that thinketh no evil, 
that rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth. Men to whom a doctrine of justification by 
faith would be as unacceptable as dry straw and 
chips will feel the power of God Himself in that 
chapter, and will stop to ask, Whence came this ? and 
will perhaps go one step further and say, This was 
not the servant, not Paul; this was the Master; the 
original, the ideal of that wondrous picture of charity 
was Christ Himself. If the servant could so write, 
what must the Master have been, the vision of whose 
loveliness could so inspire the pen? 

For this is at the bottom of the matter. “ Christ 
liveth in me,” said St. Paul. He was conscious of 
weakness, yet conscious too that he could do all 
things through Christ who strengthened him. He 
was inspired. We cannot define or limit his inspira- 
tion; we cannot say whether it was the same or 
different in kind from the inspiration of God’s ser- 
vants now ; suffice it to know that it was from above, 
from God—not from below, from earth—that came 
the power that breathed so mightily in St. Paul, and 
in its degree will breathe in every one of us if we go 
to the same source, the love and service of Christ, 
as the fount of all inspiration. 
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But it seems vain to attempt in a brief sermon 
to bring up the character of St. Paul before ourselves. 
We cannot classify him as we classify common men. 
In him we see combined what we are accustomed to 
see separated ; business-like good-sense and a burn- 
ing enthusiasm that sees no difficulties ; the sensi- 
bility of weakness and the fearlessness of strength ; 
he surpasses us in the depth of his sorrow and in the 
height of his joy ; in his tenderness and in his awful 
sternness; in his simplicity and his deep philo- 
sophy; in his openness to every impression and 
influence ; and in his exclusive devotedness to the 
one work in which he was wholly wrapt, the one 
work of spreading the revelation of Christ. It is as 
difficult to imagine St. Paul as it would be to com- 
pound Knox and Melancthon into one man, or 
Luther and Erasmus, or Xavier and Loyola, or 
Wesley and Newman. Each of these would find in 
St. Paul his whole nature expressed, and much more 
besides. It is not less difficult to imagine a man 
with such capacity for love. On this subject I 
cannot forbear from quoting entire the touching 
words of the master of Balliol as he sketches 
St. Paul standing before Agrippa. “A poor aged 
man, worn by some bodily or mental disorder, who 
had been often scourged, and bore on his face the 
traces of indignity and sorrow in every form—such 
a one led out of prison between Roman soldiers, 
probably at times faltering in his utterance, the 
creature, as he seemed to spectators, of nervous 
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sensibility ; yearning, almost with a sort of fondness, 
to save the souls of those whom he saw around him 
—speaking a few eloquent words in the cause of 
Christian truth, at which kings were awed, telling 
the tale of his own conversion with such simple 
pathos that after ages have hardly heard the like. 

“Such is the image, not which Christian art has 
delighted to consecrate, but which the apostle has 
left in his own writings of himself; an image of true 
wisdom and nobleness and affection, but of a wisdom 
unlike the wisdom of this world; of a nobleness 
which must not be transformed into the heroism of 
the world ; an affection which seemed to be as strong 
and as individual towards all mankind as other men 
are capable of feeling towards a single person.” 
Such was St. Paul towards men: so masterly, so 
wise, so sympathetic, so loving. 

I have left myself no time for speaking of St. 
Paul’s teaching. It was based on the death and 
resurrection of Christ as the representative of all 
mankind. This was the starting-point of a new life, 
a new world, a new principle, a new revelation come 
to complete the old. No longer was God seen in 
the terrors of Sinai, but as the God of love and of 
man redeemed by Christ. Sin was tenfold more 
horrible, but there was now a rescue, there was hope. 
St. Paul had always lived the religion of duty and of 
ceremonial after the straitest sect. But at his con- 
version he got beyond the religion of duty, and to 
the religion of ceremonial he nowhere even alludes. 
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“Why must I do my duty”? is a question that we all 
sooner or later ask. St. Paul’s answer stood out in 
a blaze of light. Why? because we are in Christ, 
and Christ in us; drawn upwards by Him, saturated 
by His spirit, part of His body, divine ourselves, 
with deathless hope before us. Why? because far 
beyond the point at which our feeble intellects can 
trace God’s dealings with our own souls we can see 
in the progress of humanity that lines of light con- 
verge upwards to God’s throne. 

We may well thank God for such a gift to the 
world as St. Paul, and take courage as we study 
him. Study St. Paul, and then “lift up the hands that 
hang down and strengthen the feeble knees.” From 
the study of greatness comes all inspiration to great- 
ness. First the life of strict self-discipline, of purity, 
of industry—in a word, the life of duty; and then 
suddenly or slowly comes the revelation of Christ ; 
the outburst into this life of duty of a divine en- 
thusiasm and sweetness and love of souls; and so 
you inay pass on into an old age which brings with 
it no narrowness, no bitterness, nothing but love and 
the readiness to depart and to be with Christ. 
What a life for us to set before ourselves! Happy 
are we if its loveliness attracts even a passing thought, 
a single sigh of aspiration, for such a thought and 
such a sigh is a witness that God is speaking to our 
souls, and calling us upward by the example of His 
servant Paul. 


January 29, 1882. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. 


& Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give 
my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing.”—1I Cor, xiii. 3. 


ON this Sunday, when the praises of charity are read 
in the Epistle in all the churches of England, it is 
natural to choose charity as the subject of a sermon. 
And what an exhaustless, many-sided subject it is. 
We might speak of charity, or love, as the Revision- 
ists have it, as the characteristic of Christianity ; or 
we might speak of the source of it in Christ Himself ; 
for we may be very sure that when the crowds 
gathered round Christ, and when “the common people 
heard Him gladly,” it was not precepts of morality, 
not doctrines of theology, not threats of punishment, 
not sage counsels of worldly wisdom, but it was the 
gospel of love that He was preaching. We might 
speak of its effects in the world, its amelioration of 
society ; or of its abuses, and its survival in spite of 
all abuses; and tell you how philosophies, and 
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sciences, and creeds, and laws have changed, but that 
charity never faileth. Or we might speak in sadder 
strain of the need of more charity; how it can 
scarcely be said now to be a mark of all professing 
Christians, though once it was said, “See how these 
Christians love one another.” But to-day I shall 
speak of none of these things ; I want you to reflect 
on this one point alone, and master it—-St. Paul’s 
recognition in the text that inwardness, not outward- 
ness, is the mark of the true Christian ; that we must 
imitate Christ in spirit before we imitate Him in the 
letter. Let us restate this in other words. He says 
that a man may give all his goods to feed the poor, 
and yet not have charity, and that such a man pro- 
fiteth nothing. What is this but to assert most 
pointedly that charity is not the act but the spirit of 
the act, and that the two may be dissevered? One 
of us, for example, might be seized by a sudden en- 
thusiasm for literal obedience to Christ’s commands 
—“Sell all that thou hast and give to the poor :”— 
“away with investments, and comforts of house, and 
books, and dinners, and friends, and lead the very 
life that Jesus led ;” and yet such a one might not 
have charity ; he might be impelled by the logic of 
conviction that he must copy Christ in every detail ; 
or by an enthusiasm of love for Christ and longing 
for perfection ; and yet not have charity ; and when 
brought face to face with life, might sadly find that 
the logic began to seem unconvincing, that his love 
for Christ could not stand the hourly test of contact 
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with men and women who so little resemble Christ ; 
that he was, in fact, attempting to meet with ten 
thousand one who was coming against him with 
twenty thousand. 

It is not I who say this; it is St. Paul. A man 
may give all his goods to feed the poor, and yet, 
strange though it sounds, not have charity. And 
observe that it is St. Paul who says it. If any man 
had a right to preach the literal imitation of Christ 
it surely was St. Paul. He himself gave up every- 
thing ; he did sell all that he had, and counted it but 
dung. And yet he does not say that this life of 
utter devotion is the only true Christian life ; he says 
it may be worthless; that it profiteth nothing. How 
is this? Did he not know the excellency of such a 
life? Then why did he not preach it? Most of us 
are only too apt to preach more than we practise, and 
indeed we must do so, or we should be preaching 
ourselves and not Jesus Christ; but here St. Paul 
seems to be preaching less than he practised. 

It seems to be less; but perhaps it is greater, 
greater inasmuch as it includes the less. Perhaps 
we shall find here the key to the problem of the 
imitation of Christ. 

A problem it is, as every one of you sees with 
more or less of distinctness. How, it may be asked 
and is asked, How can we who profess to be Chris- 
tians—ourselves, yourselves, the clergy, your fathers 
and mothers, the ten thousand well-to-do people who 
live in comfort round us in Clifton,—how can we live 
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as we do, with the refinements, the ease, the amuse- 
ments, the pet extravagances of our life, when we 
profess to be imitators of Christ? He was home- 
less, comfortless, and poor. The contrast is so awful 
that it impresses every child. Are we then more or 
lessconscious impostors, deceiving and being deceived? 
Have we watered down our Christianity by copious 
admixture of what we call common-sense, but is really 
pure worldliness, until no trace is left, or barely a 
trace of the pure stream as it sprang fresh from the 
fountain? Is our social Christianity a sham ? and is 
the true thing only to be found once more in the 
literal obedience to our Lord’s commands—in labour 
among the great non-religious, poverty-stricken classes, 
ourselves living in poverty, in pain, and at last dying 
an unhonoured death? Is the weakness of faith and 
the feebleness of preaching due to this inherent weak- 
ness in our position that we all alike say and do not? 

It is well to put the question plainly, and well for 
each one of you to try to answer it; if we are shams 
let us know it; and if not our life will be all the 
stronger for being based on some principle that we 
can understand and explain. 

How can we justify our mode of life ? 

It is an insufficient answer to say—Society is now 
different from what it was; to say that Christianity 
has had at length some effect; that demands are 
different now ; that society now needs building up ; 
that learning, refinement, art are necessities; that 
then it needed awakening, now it needs confirming ; 
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that all the business of the world must be done by 
Christians—legislation, science, trade, teaching ; that 
for every one to lead the life of Christ would dis- 
organise the nations ; that it would be manifestly a 
mistake. 

The answer is not untrue; but it is insufficient ; 
it is an excuse; for look at the demand for men who 
could and would lead the life of Christ. Every other 
profession is crowded ; the public services, business, 
the law, the army, schools, can get as many men as 
they want; for every vacant post there are a dozen 
qualified candidates ; but turn to the profession, we 
may call it, of imitating Christ. Is that profession 
crowded? If not, it is ridiculous to urge that if we 
all adopted it we should disorganise society. If it is 
the highest life and we do not adopt it, do not let us 
be such hypocrites as to say that we stand politely 
aside for fear of overcrowding others and disorganis- 
ing society. Let us say at once that we take the 
lower life. But the question recurs, Is there a lower? 
Can we lead the life we do and yet be Christians at 
all ? 

Again it is an insufficient answer, though not an 
untrue one, to say that the experiment of literal 
obedience has been tried and has failed ; that it was 
tried in Palestine in the first century and led to 
beggary ; and that the mendicant monks are not 
patterns which we should do well to imitate, for that 
their rule of life outlived their love; that by making 
ourselves poor we should not make others rich, but 

1e 
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in the long run make them poorer still ; this is in- 
sufficient, because the question is not why do not all 
men give their wealth, but why we do not give our- 
selves, and no political economy will prove that while 
there exists such a population as congregates in our 
great cities, a literal imitation of Christ would be a 
national evil. 

I know of no answer to the question why do not 
we literally imitate Christ but one, and that the 
answer which St. Paul suggests; it is of no use to 
imitate outwardly till we are filled inwardly with the 
spirit of Christ which is the spirit of love. Fill 
your soul, he says, with love; stamp out the unloving, 
mean, selfish, sordid thought ; feed the flame of love 
by keeping Christ before you, by serving Him, by 
self-denial, by deeds of love to all around. You need 
not fear that you will exaggerate your love. It may 
grow and burst into flame ; and then control it not by 
incredulity, by any baser instinct which distrusts en- 
thusiasm, by listening to the maxims of a world that 
you cannot respect, but by calm, prayerful exercise 
of judgment. Sit down and count the cost; re- 
member that in a Christian society, which is Christ’s 
body, there are many members; and that all may 
be animated by one life, and that life the instinct of 
love. Judge your own capacity ; judge where you 
may best serve Christ. Weigh all conflicting calls ; 
but never let comfort be a call; guard especially 
against the deceitfulness of riches. Let your love 
and enthusiasm burn ever so brightly, there is no pro- 
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fession, and no rank, and no age in which it cannot 
show itself to perfection ; none in which there may 
not be holiness. Fill your life with love, says St. 
Paul, and it will find a vent. 

But this is not all the truth. We must admit 
that there does exist a life which is higher than other 
lives. “If thou wilt be perfect,’ says our Lord—not 
if thou wilt be saved, not if thou wilt be a Christian— 
but “if thou wilt be perfect, sell all that thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and come, follow me.” It is not the 
only Christian life; but after those words of our Lord 
who can deny that it is the highest? If it is the 
outcome of true and strong love, not a desperate 
attempt to work up a love that barely keeps alive ; 
if a man, besides giving his goods to feed the poor, 
and his life to feed them with the bread of life, has 
also charity, how shall not he be judged the noblest 
—by St. Paul and ourselves alike, yea, and by Christ 
Himself before whom we shall all stand? And there- 
fore I say to you never stifle a call to the highest 
life. It is the voice of God. 

But if your judgment on conflicting calls decides 
you to adopt a life which has the drawbacks and the 
temptations of ease, such a life as most of us will 
lead, remember that even in that life, and without 
leaving it, charity may burn with a brilliant and 
fervent flame. It is possible here to a master in 
the midst of his wearisome and trying work, to a 
young officer with his regiment, to a young business 
man in his city, to an undergraduate, to a school- 
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boy, to treasure the loving temper, to care for souls, 
to spend and be spent, to speak the word that lifts 
and does not stab, to show the sympathy that 
strengthens, and not the sneer that disheartens. 
This is possible, and this is a Christian life; but I 
dare not say it is the highest, while the words “if 
thou wilt be perfect—if thou wilt be perfect” repeat 
themselves in our memories. Yes, Christian life is 
possible, thank God, even to the rich and the com- 
fortable, though it is very difficult ; but it is possible 
on one condition only, that our hearts are full of 
charity. If they are so filled, charity will show itself 
in many forms. It will give something that it will 
miss—money, time, labour, itself; but it wi!l gzve. 

Do public schools, such as ours, filled as they are 
with the rich and comfortable class, make Chris- 
tian life possible to their boys by filling their hearts 
with charity? It isa grave question. If we do not 
we fail. We ought to turn out generous citizens. 
That grand word generous has a history in itself. 
It once implied all noble qualities of birth, and rank, 
and character ; it has dwindled till it now sometimes 
means little more than one who gives money. To 
be generous in its widest sense, including the narrow- 
est, is surely the aim of every public schoolboy ; to 
feel in every pulse the grand old motto of the 
generous, 2oblesse oblige ; to avoid the ungenerous- 
ness which is felt to be a blot on the character of the 
English middle class. 

Would that all Clifton College boys could bear 
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this mark, of deep, generous, public spirit; could have, 
as the apostle says, fervent charity ; and would that 
some perhaps of you who hear me could keep before 
them that highest life, most generous of all, as their 
one permanent aim! Some such examples would be 
priceless to a school; how you would live in our 
thoughts and prayers; how we would honour you; 
how we would support a Cliftonian if he would 
plunge into such work! Where are the heroes and 
martyrs of this school ? 

Perhaps some may feel such a call, and treasure 
it in their heart of hearts; meantime, I would say, 
live the healthy, humorous, vigorous life, passing 
through school and university, living the life of other 
men, only letting no stain soil you, and no cynicism 
divert your aim ; letting all your powers grow, and 
then consecrating all. 

To sum up, all are called to be generous, all to 
be true, but not all to be heroes and martyrs. All 
may have charity though they give not all their goods 
to feed the poor, nor give their bodies to be burned. 
Let us then all at any rate aim at generosity if not 
heroism; at charity if not utter self-devotion ; but 
let us reserve our highest honour to those who are at 
once generous and heroic, charitable and self-devoted. 
Let us, Christians we humbly trust, filled with gene- 
rous sympathy, but of a type lower than the saintly, 
stand together and look with reverence at those far- 
off heights which are scaled by the saints of God. 

We are close to the six weeks of Lent in which 
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our Master fasted, and in which we keep the memory 
of His fast. Weare not bound to copy Him in this. 
But we are bound to copy Him in the spirit of His 
life, and that spirit was charity. Let us then draw 
nearer to Him than ever before, in prayer, in com- 
munion, in deeds of self-denial and love, and fill our 
little cups of charity at that one perennial and mighty 
fount, and then let them overflow wherever they will. 


February 19, 1882. 


EVERLASTING FIRE. 


‘*Then shall he say unto them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” 
—MaATT. xxv. 4I. 


IT is right sometimes not to shirk even the most 
difficult subjects in preaching. The mysteries of a 
religion ought not to form the staple of teaching, as 
is obvious enough ; but in avoiding Scylla one ought 
not to fall into Charybdis ; one ought not to pass 
over mysteries in entire silence, and for this plain 
reason, that religion reaches out into mystery on 
every side ; the truths which most affect our spiritual 
life are mysterious; and silence may be misinter- 
preted to mean abandonment, and thus raise a sort 
of incurable suspicion. 

One of the greatest and weightiest of all mysteries 
is the punishment of sin after death. It is a subject 
that lies in the background of the thoughts of old 
and young alike ; it weighs heavily on some. Thata 
belief in it is an essential part of Christianity, and 
indeed of all religion, can scarcely be doubted, any 
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more than it can be doubted that our Lord laid 
much stress on it. The most terrible words on this 
most terrible of subjects are words that fell from 
His gracious and loving lips. He, the Son of Man, 
whose heart overflowed with human and divine love 
in a degree of which we dimly form any conception, 
He it was who spoke these awful words of the 
text: “Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.” It 
was He who, quoting from Isaiah, spoke of the 
undying worm, and of the fire that never should be 
quenched. To lay aside metaphor, He taught that © 
sin was punished after death; so too did His disciples; 
so too does our Church and every Church ; so too 
does the conscience of man, as expressed in Eastern 
and Western non-Christian religions, independently 
of any specific revelation. And yet it is seldom 
spoken of. Why is this? 

One reason is that the medizval notion of a 
material hell and actual flames, with which the mind 
and imagination of man was so long perplexed and 
cursed, is now so alien to us that we shrink from 
any mention of it with instinctive distrust. What- 
ever may be true, we are sure that this is not literally 
true. And yet the whole of our language on this 
subject is so full of materialistic images that it 
becomes difficult for us even to think on it except in 
metaphors which repel us. And so the subject is 
avoided by a sort of mutual consent. But silence 
too has its dangers. For it comes to be thought by 
the young that if a doctrine which they can see is 
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taught by Christ, a doctrine, moreover, which, if true, 
must be of such vast importance, is passed over in 
silence, it must be because it is no longer believed. 
So there grows up a secret disbelief of one of the 
greatest of truths ; there seems, in fact, to the young 
and to the hasty that there is no via media ; they 
must choose either the gross and horrible picture of 
medizvalism or nothing. 

But it is not so. Consider what the basis of the 
belief is ; not the form and dress which the concep- 
tion assumed. The basis of the belief is that the 
consequences of sin last beyond the grave ; that there 
is a punishment of sin after death. All else is man’s 
imagery and fancy, differing with his country and 
his degree of civilisation. We cannot conceive our 
state after death, any more than the unborn child 
can conceive his state after birth: nor can we con- 
ceive, except by images which an instant’s reflection 
shows to be inapplicable, any modes of punishment 
in the after life. These must be the work of fancy. 
They must be described in language which may be 
apprehended by the people; but the basis of the 
belief, that of which the images are but the temporary 
superstructure, is that the consequences of sin last 
beyond the grave. 

Let us then, this afternoon, divesting the subject 
of its imaginative accretions, think of the fact that 
Christ teaches us that sin will be punished after 
death. Why do we believe this? How is it related 
to the gospel or good news? Does it affect us? 
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We believe it partly because of our deep conviction 
of the truth of the law that every action has its 
consequences. If there is a physical law dinned 
into us by incessant repetition it is this. What is 
the teaching of the common experience of the laws 
of nature except that every force, every action has 
its invariable and full consequences? Nothing is 
lost. If the consequences do not come in one form 
they come in another. And now that experience is 
being formulated more and more exactly in what 
we call science, we know better than ever the stern 
sequence of the laws of God as far as revealed in 
nature. 

And we see, we cannot help seeing, that up to a 
certain point this is true not only of physical but 
also of moral laws. Everything is tied inseparably 
to its consequences ; every action works itself out to 
the bitter end. It is a commonplace of science that 
actions individually small, when accumulated and 
integrated by time, produce the greatest result. 
Drops of rain wash a continent into the sea. Micro- 
scopic shells will build up a mountain ; slight varia- 
tions of structure accumulate till species diverge 
almost indefinitely. Despise not the day of small 
things is the lesson that the physicist and naturalist 
have learnt. The moralist learns the same. Little 
acts of idleness, unconscientiousness, thoughtlessness, 
irreverence, will finally destroy a character. Little 
acts of obedience, self-restraint, kindness build it up. 
Every concession to the passion, whatever it is—to 
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temper, selfishness, bodily sin—has its due and full 
effect, and works itself out to the very last. 

This is our first conviction; that every action, 
physical or moral, good or bad, has its inevitable and 
full consequences. 

If this were all, we might expect that sins would 
be punished in this world by their consequences in 
this world ; we might think that sin is in fact only 
a sort of mistake, and that punishment is the measure 
of the sinfulness of a sin. But then comes in that 
observation which the world has always made, and 
which we still make and cannot help making, that 
sins are not punished in this world in proportion to 
their sinfulness. We do not estimate and classify 
sins by their consequences to the sinner, nor even by 
their total consequences. We have an entirely inde- 
pendent standard. We see that a man may not be 
punished visibly for a life which every conscience 
condemns as horribly sinful. Sins may be sins 
without being crimes. A man may be cruel—cruel 
to dependants, cruel to children—and yet break no 
law. He may be a villain and a seducer, and bring 
unimaginable sorrow on others, and yet apparently 
escape punishment ; he may be absolutely hard and 
selfish, and be secretly breaking the hearts of those 
whom he ought to love, and yet have all the elements 
that seem to make happiness ; and he may look back 
with complacency on a life so spent, and call it a 
success. This is the phenomenon that confronts the 
world. It confronted David, and was the fact that 
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led him to the first clear hopes of a future life. Men 
of this world might have their portion in this life, 
but David would behold God’s face in righteousness, 
and when he awoke would be satisfied with His 
likeness. This problem, too, confronted Job, and 
led to the same solution; and with ever-increasing 
clearness the conviction of men grew that justice 
would be at last administered in some dread assize 
in that mysterious region after death. Nor was it 
among the Jews only that this conviction grew up, 
as every one will remember. At last fuller light 
and revelation was given by Christ, confirming the 
thought that had gone before that every action must 
have its full consequences ; that sins are not punished 
in this world according to their sinfulness, and that 
therefore there remains a penalty still to pay. 

What this penalty-will be we can partly gather. 
For now we know that sins have indeed their physi- 
cal consequences in this life, as mistakes have; the 
laws of nature make no distinction between them. 
But we know also that these are not the sole con- 
sequences of sin. Sin carries with it a moral ruin. 
This is what all philosophy and observation teach, 
and yet to this the man of the world, as he calls 
himself, is strangely blind. He does not see that 
though the physical consequences of sin are not in 
proportion to their sinfulness, yet the moral ruin 
they work, the final outcome of the sin must be in 
proportion to the sinfulness of the act. The cruel 
hardness that finds pleasure in the pain of another 
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may escape any physical consequence. A vice may 
be secret from man and bring no public shame ; it 
may have no physical consequences. Shall we then 
make it an exception to the apparent laws of the 
universe, and say here is an action without an effect ? 
No, we say its effect shall surely come, though it is 
not physical. That the man who sins with impunity 
is treasuring up for himself a moral ruin, is the 
deepest conviction of conscience. He is making 
himself the thing he is. The moral ruin and wreck 
is more terrible than he himself suspects. It is not 
consummated at once; not felt in this world. But 
sooner or later come the consequences., Dzos non 
paga wz Sabato, is the Spanish proverb; God does 
not pay on Saturday; but the consequences come 
at last. 

Such then, apart from Christ’s direct teaching, is 
the experience, and the conviction of the world ; 
that sin, like everything else, must work out all its 
consequences ; that here in this life sins are not 
punished in proportion to their sinfulness, and there- 
fore that in the after life a further punishment will 
follow; many stripes, as our Lord taught, to those 
who knew their Lord’s will, and did it not; few to 
those who knew it not. 

Spiritual wrong must have spiritual consequences ; 
and as surely as a man is a spiritual being, and not 
a mere unselfconscious beast, without the sense of 
right or wrong, so surely will his spiritual faults meet 
with a spiritual punishment. That punishment 
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begins with debasement in this world, but it cannot 
end there. What it shall be further it is not given 
to man to know; it must be beyond our power even 
to imagine ; we can only think of it under an image, 
that we shall all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, and there be justly judged. 

I said that this was the greatest and weightiest 
of all mysteries, how God shall judge the creatures 
which He Himself has made; and it is a mystery 
we cannot disentangle ; but we can see how the lines 
of human life and destiny, the conceptions of justice, 
the consequences of spiritual evil, the voices of con- 
science, are all on too vast and divine a scale to 
meet in this world ; they converge to a point on the 
other side of death; and it is in that dim region, 
the shadow land of the philosophers, and partly re- 
vealed by our Lord, who Himself passed through it 
to His resurrection, that the mysteries of evil and sin 
shall find their final solution. There; in that world, 
tenanted already by the majority, to which we all 
are hastening, shall be found as conscience, and 
philosophy, and revelation tell us, a richer reward 
than earth can give for the good that in this world 
lies unnoticed, for the unaccredited heroes and saints 
of silence; and there too a juster penalty for the 
secret evil; moral suffering in due proportion to 
moral wrong; the cleansing, searching, purifying 
penalty which we figure to ourselves as flame. 

This is the one hope of the world in its contest 
with evil. There at length the evil which man’s free 
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will has wrought will find its end in good. And the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, though in sternest words it 
speaks of the penalties of sin, is nevertheless a gospel, 
a glad tidings of great joy ; not only because we are 
assured by it of the final and complete triumph of good 
over ill in the future ; but because this hope supports 
us in our daily struggle with ill in the present. 

We may equally stand aloof from the details and 
the exaggeration with which medievalismand popular 
theology have always surrounded these solemn truths, 
and from the unspiritual, thoughtless materialism that 
in its reaction has denied or obscured the truths 
themselves ; and we may find in the words of our 
Lord, spiritually conceived, a revelation into fuller 
light of what patriarchs, and saints, and philosophers 
anticipated, a completion in the afterworld of this 
incomplete life on earth; and may rejoice, while we 
tremble, at the thought that Christ Himself will be 
at once our Saviour and our Judge. 

Surely the thought of life as being but the vesti- 
bule of death is the grandest thought which the 
reason of man has ever sketched, or the voice of God 
ever revealed. If anything could drive out the 
innate childishness, and sloth, and sin, that haunt us 
it would be this thought ; it would be this, if any- 
thing, that would bind us to Christ who has redeemed 
us from the power of death, and has put all things, 
death and sin themselves, under His feet. 


March 12, 1882. 


WILL KE ALSO, GOTAMW Aves 


‘Then said Jesus unto the twelve, Will ye also go away? Then 
Simon Peter answered him, Lord, to whom shall we go? thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” —JOHN. VI. 67, 68. 


It would be easy to dwell on the pathos of this 
incident in Christ’s life. We can see the disappoint- 
ment of the people with the teaching of the new 
Master; the wavering of the very apostles them- 
selves ; the impulsive confidence of Peter, speaking 
for all; Judas feeling that Christ was reading his 
very heart as the words fall on his ear, “ Have I not 
chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil?”; and 
the central figure, Christ Himself, in patient courage, 
ready to stand alone—alone as in the garden of 
Gethsemane—asking the twelve, “Will ye also go 
away?” What a picture it is! \ 

But there is deeper subject fer us in this incident 
than the pathos or the picture. These may help to 
impress on us the true lesson; but they are not 
themselves the lesson. What is it ? 

We shall find it if we look back and see why the 
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people were disappointed. Why did they go away? 
Why are even the twelve, those who are and have 
been close to Christ, yet hesitating whether to stay ? 
To come home to ourselves, why do we who have 
been brought up from childhood in the knowledge 
of God, we who know far more of Christ than 
Peter did at this time, still waver in our faith and 
allegiance? Why, in a word, do you feel that it is 
a question which strikes home as I ask you to-day, 
Will ye also go away? 

The reason is this. They found, and we are be- 
ginning to find, that the strain and effort of follow- 
ing Christ is so severe and so peculiar. If it con- 
sisted only in external acts, nothing would be too 
hard for us. We would toil. How we would toil! 
We would do anything, or give up anything; any 
faith, any service would be welcome ; but we stagger 
at the words our Lord had just uttered“ the Spirit 
quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” “The words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are 
life.’ These words baffle us. It was from the time 
our Lord said ¢Azs that many of His disciples went 
back, and walked no more with Him. And it is from 
the time that we learn this truth, that we too are in 
danger of falling away. 

Let me put to you your own experience very 
plainly. The religion of a boy, his following Christ, 
is his prayers, his reverence, his purity, his truth, 
his industry, his obedience—in a word, it is his duty; 
it is doing right, and avoiding wrong. But you 
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grow older, and you find that this does not satisfy 
you. You fail in these duties, and when you succeed 
they give you so little joy or sense of nearness to 
God. You begin to feel that something is wanting. 
You are told that the spirit quickeneth, the flesh 
profiteth nothing. You cannot grasp this spirit. 
An indefinable demand is made on the conscience. 
We have all felt it. “My son, give me thine heart.” 
The demand is imperious for a complete allegiance 
to God. Not so much religious duty, so much 
amusement, not so much charity, so much selfish- 
ness; but a penetration of all life with a religious 
spirit; to be ever humbly conscious of a Divine 
Presence. And this is what is so unwelcome that 
we feel inclined to go away. 

Again, to a boy, faith seems simple. Certain 
things are true, others false; if the boundaries are 
confused all seems lost. Yet this will happen again 
and again as your horizon widens. You will have 
to learn that in the realms of faith as of practice, it 
is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth 
nothing. Not that creeds are useless any more 
than rules of duty are useless ; but both need to be 
transfigured and transfused by a spirit without which 
they are dead. 

This is the demand that sifts men; it separates 
those who are to be God’s fellow-workers and helpers 
and instruments in raising others, from those who 
live the life of all men, who drift through the world, 
neither very good nor very bad ; not wholly useless 
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in their generation, but not centres of spiritual force 
and life and inspiration. To be this there must be 
more than obedience, more than compliance; there 
must be an inwardness, call it faith, or love, or the 
spirit of Christ, or what you will—and it is when 
this high demand is made and felt that we are in 
danger of going away. 

It is the question which ese by week this 
chapel suggests, will ye also go away? Who can 
tell what are the secret springs of will of each of 
you? who can divine the capacities for spiritual 
growth? What you will be depends on some innate 
quality of soul, on the complicated reaction on 
character of our society here, on a thousand influ- 
ences outside this place, on home and holiday friends, 
on your own tenacity of purpose, and not least on 
that Divine Spirit that comes in answer to prayer. 
Each individual soul among you is the battle-field 
of a thousand unseen, unsuspected conflicting forces ; 
not only of flesh against spirit, but of subtle influences 
of companions and books and nature, of affections, 
of seeming accidents of time and place, of voices 
and glances, of motives and growths and passions 
beyond human ken and calculation. Who can dis- 
entangle the problem of one young life, and see how 
it will end? What can we say as we think of each 
of you, except ask in the helplessness of uncertainty, 
will ye also go away ? 

It will be going away, observe—not failing to 
come. As children you have been brought to Christ 
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—I am not only speaking of baptism—and you have 
come many times over. Most of you older boys at 
any rate came once more in Confirmation. You know 
now how unformed, ignorant, incomplete you were. 
Still there you were; young recruits in Christ’s army ; 
standing before Him, pledged to follow. You have 
come again and again in the Communion, and 
offered Him your reasonable service. It is not that 
you will only fail to come to Christ—you will be 
deserting Him. 

What is the going away? These metaphors 
baffle us. When Christ was on the earth it was all 
plain. A man had been listening to Him, joined the 
company that went with Him from village to village ; 
but sooner or later he grew weary, his enthusiasm 
was checked, he took offence at something, and 
turned on his heel and went back. But what do we 
mean now? Who go away now? How do they 
show it? Which of us is going away? 

Not he who in the reverence and reticence of a 
deep soul cannot bring himself to profess a certainty 
he does not feel, to use words the very awfulness of 
whose meaning imposes silence on the lips. Not he 
who toils for the highest that he sees or feels after, 
and strangles the baser thought while still unborn in 
deed ; but he who gives up serious thought ; who 
passes from inattention to flippancy, and from 
flippancy to avowed laxness of morals; who goes 
on from unchecked thoughts to ill words, and from 
ill words to baser deeds; who asks what does it 
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matter whether I am pure or not, true or not, 
prayerful or not? who is cutting himself adrift from 
all that guides him onward ; who says as the world 
opens before him that he will have no more of old 
women’s tales, but that he will enjoy life while he 
may. This it is to go away and turn his face away 
from the light. Who can help the thought as he 
looks round this chapel—will ye also go away ? 
And then comes Peter’s question—Lord, to whom 
shall we go? If you cease to follow Christ—and 
that means to impose a constraint on lower impulses 
and to foster the higher —to whom will you go? 


Primarily to yourself. You make yourself your_ 


standard. Instead of having before your eyes, in 
Your thoughts, in your ideals, in your prayers, some- 
thing that all men acknowledge as superhumanly 
lovely and re, and all Christians deem as- 
suredly divine, -you. look to yourself, “to your own 
meagre sel , with your ipults and your appetites, sour 
tastes, your pettinesses’: So oe Sate lack the one thing 
that draws up, the sympathy with the best. Soon 
your path curves further and further away ; it leads 
to absorbing and unsatisfied hunger after lower ends; 
and finally a death is felt approaching to which you 
look forward with reluctant acquiescence and secret 
terror, instead of trustful expectation as but a step 
in the upward path. . 

Will ye also go away? The question revealed 
the apostles to themselves. They were wavering, 
and the brave and warm-hearted Peter felt the tones 
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strike his very soul. “Lord,” he cried, “to whom 
shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
Their faith was once more pledged by Peter’s cry. 
They found deep down in their hearts that same 
conviction that you and I have—Who else can help 
us—to whom else shall we go? We may not see 
whither Christ will lead us any more than Peter saw; 
but here is one soul unutterably lofty, and for whom 
should pus forsake this our noblest leader and fall 
away »¢ This is the tragedy of life, the éy@/crn odvvn, 
to see the once true soul turn coward. Some of you 
will involuntarily recall Browning’s words on the 
Italian renegade, worthy of being quoted even of a 
higher service :-— 
‘¢ We shall march conquering—not through his presence, 
Songs may inspirit us—not from his lyre, 
Deeds will be done, while he boasts his quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire. 
Blot out his name then, record one lost soul more, 
One task more declined, one more footpath untrod, 


One more devil’s triumph, and sorrow for angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God.” ey, 


Surely our Lord’s question reveals us also to our- 
selves. We will not go. We have found a Master, 
and to Him we will be faithful. We have felt a new 
power ; it is the only undeniable, the only indisput- 
able demand we have ever felt. We have seen an 
ideal, and the world has none other to offer. 

To whom shall we go? When times of perplex- 
ity come, as come they do and will—when Christ 
seems far off out of sight and hearing—ask yourself 
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this question, What else is there worth living for ? 
When things go wrong, when sorrow comes and sin, 
then listen to Christ’s voice—Will ye go away? 
They are times of special danger. Turn once more, 
and say that though you have sinned and though you 
are unworthy to be near Him, yet follow Him you 
must, even with bleeding feet, though you may be 
too far off from Him even to see the hem of His 
garment. 

There are some to whom these are my last words. 
There are other young men present who are revisiting 
their old school and its chapel. You are going out 
into the world, and will hear many a voice saying,— 
Be as we are, stifle serious thought, live while you 
may, all is uncertain except the present hour. They 
will say your service is valueless because it has not 
made you perfect. Submit humbly to the taunt, and 
hold on. Be faithful a little longer, still keep up all 
your old religious habits, your reverence for sacred 
things and names, your prayers, your Bible reading, 
your church going; still come to the Communion. 
These will be a cable on which you may ride out the 
storms of the perilous years at hand. Add to them 
religious duties and fresh energy in newer spheres. 
Work in some way, however humble, for the good of 
others, wherever you are. It is not only important 
people and good people who do such work, you will 
become important and good by doing it. I could 
tell you of O. C.’s who have left us but lately who 
are the real honour-winners of the school in the sight 
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of God; O. C.’s before whom our young scholars and 
first-classmen, not to say we their masters, might 
stand, as Arnold said, hat in hand; of a young clerk 
in a bank who first won the young men of his town 
by his cricket and football, and then bound them in 
a society which is saving them from dissipation and 
worse, and who is their leader in all that is good ; of 
two young engineers who have got hold of the men 
of their works as no outsider could have done, of 
whom a workman at the same lathe said that the 
shop had been an awful place for a man to be in, 
but somehow these two boys—he called them boys 
—had changed it entirely ; of undergraduates who 
were described to me as lifting a whole society, and 
as unconscious of their power as sunlight itself; of a 
young officer whose early death his regiment and 
service deplore, and who will be the first to be com- 
memorated on these new honour boards of the school. 
These men, and men like these, have not gone away 
from Christ. . May we hear such things of some of 
you, or rather whether we hear them or not—for 
that matters nothing—such may you be, faithful to 
your own Master, to whose Light you have once for 
all turned your faces ! 

Easter is coming round again with its presentation 
of the deepest truths that affect our life,—the truth 
that there did live on this earth One who showed 
what man could be when so entirely transformed by 
the indwelling spirit of God, so entirely one with His 
Father as to be Himself divine, and therefore forever 
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the ideal of the world; the truth that He verily died 
on the cross to ennoble forever all humiliation and 
all self-sacrifice in the cause of truth and charity, and 
to rescue and redeem us from sins by the power of 
His love and His death; the truth that He verily 
rose again from the dead, as the crowning testimony 
to the divinity of His life, and to show that death 
has no power over the soul. Let the voice of Easter 
be heard by us all, and summon us to stay closer to 
Christ, and to think those things that be above. Do 
not let the excitement and happiness of these days 
banish from you all other thoughts. Rather may we 
be bound closer to the cross, and when we next meet 
may we meet with a still stronger love for our Master 
in heaven, and a stronger purpose to do His work as 
best we may on earth! 


April 2, 1882. 


GOD’S THOUGHTS NOT OUK, THOUGH 
(DARWIN.) 


‘*My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, 
saith the Lord. For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so 
are my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts.” —IsaIaH lv. 8, 9. 


THIS is the lesson that I cannot rightly avoid speak- 
ing of to-day in this home of learning. For it is the 
lesson taught by a great life that has just ceased to 
be ; and there are few higher lessons to be learned 
than this, that God’s ways and thoughts are higher 
and other than our ways and thoughts. 

There has passed away within the last few days 
one of the most gifted men that this earth has ever 
seen—Charles Darwin. His name is, I suppose, 
scarcely known to some of you; others know little 
more than his name; and no one of you can as yet 
form any even tolerably complete conception of the 
total bearing and the importance of what he has done 
for the study of natural history and its philosophic 
aspects ; and this is obviously not the place or the 
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time in which you will look for instruction in this 
point. But there is another aspect in which it is by 
no means out of place to speak of him here, as an 
example of a man of true learning, and as an exponent 
and interpreter of God’s works, helping us to under- 
stand better the ways of God in this His wonderful 
world. It is with these purposes that I intend to 
say a few very plain words. The broad outline of 
what he has done, the new view of God’s creation he 
has unfolded, is intelligible to all. The details are 
vast and beyond your reach at present. 

The little child is very early taught that God 
made him. This is almost his first lesson; and how 
does he understand it? He imagines that somehow 
he was made out of nothing, and that in the same 
way all his friends and his pet animals and favourite 
flowers sprang suddenly into being. He sees no 
difficulties in this belief’ He has no experience to 
oppose to it. But as he grows older he learns that 
he came into being by a very different and natural 
and gradual process ; that there is no moment when 
it can be said that the organic life of the individual 
begins; that it is not the result of the immediate 
creative act of God; that each individual springs 
from others already living; in fact, that what he 
fancied was an immediate creation was in truth a 
mediate creation, a coming into existence through 
the instrumentality of natural causes. The change 
of view is enormous. How, then, does he regard his 
old belief that God made him? He has to learn, as 
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we have all learnt, that this belief, this truth, has to 
be interpreted not as he at first supposed ; it means 
that all the living things he sees came into being in 
accordance with that uniform system of nature which 
owes its origin and its upholding to that mysterious 
and unseen power which we call God. It is in this 
sense and no other that God made him, and made 
the animals and the flowers. 

We undergo the same revolution of ideas in other 
branches of natural knowledge. We are taught, for 
example, that God made this beautiful world, its 
hills and valleys and cliffs and plains, and it is thus 
alone that the truth can be taught to a child; but 
as we grow older we learn how the slow operation 
of natural causes has carved out our valleys, and left 
our hills and cliffs, and how the streams and sea 
have spread out our fertile plains, and that what we - 
thought as children was the immediate work of God’s 
hands has been brought about by Him by other and 
different agencies. We learn that His ways are not 
our ways. 

Next consider a group of living creatures, animal 
or vegetable, which we call a kind or a species. 
Sometimes it is easy, generally difficult, often impos- 
sible, to define the group: the wider the knowledge 
the greater the difficulty. Still we have, on the 
whole, a rough and tolerably accurate notion what a 
species is. Now men have in all ages speculated 
what was the origin of species; how animals and 
plants have come to be what they are, with their 
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infinite variety, their general unity of plan, their 
astonishing and unexpected and subtle resemblance. 
And the earliest answer to this question is the same 
as the earliest answer to the question how individuals 
were created, or how the surface of the earth became 
what it is—viz. that God made them so, and in the 
devout and simple poetical faith of the childhood of 
the world men pictured God as creating out of . 
nothing all the kinds of animals and plants and 
scenery by the instantaneous exercise of His will. 
And for a long time men found no great difficulty 
in this imagination. Nature was full of mysteries, 
and this was only one mystery more. There was 
no overwhelming experience to oppose the view. 
But just as you and I have outgrown the belief 
in the instantaneous creation of individuals and of 
scenery, so the world, the colossal man, as it has 
been called, outgrew the belief in the instantaneous 
creation of species. Men found in the rocks vast 
numbers of species that existed long ago, just as we 
see in our churchyards the names of individuals that 
died long ago, and they saw that there must be the 
same sort of connection between existing and past 
species as between existing and past individuals of 
the same name; but the nature of this connection 
remained a guess ; the process of this birth of species, 
of this regular natural coming into existence not of 
new individuals but of new kinds of individuals, re- 
mained a mystery to all naturalists; it was one of 
the great secrets of nature. The process, it was 
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probable, must be gradual, slow, universal, but it 
seemed hidden from human intelligence. 

It is on this question, one of the greatest of all 
questions of natural history at present opened, that 
Charles Darwin has by his wonderful sagacity and 
insight and labour thrown a flood of new light. It 
would be a mistake to suppose that he has removed 
all mystery and difficulty. This he has not done. 
But he has enabled us to understand in part the 
mediate creation of some species. During the last 
twenty-three years men have learnt to look at nature 
more intelligently than ever before ; they have learnt 
to extend, with a sudden and vast extension, their 
thoughts about the way in which it has pleased God 
to fill this earth with living things. This extension 
has perplexed some, as the child was perplexed be- 
fore at the discovery that he was born, not made. 
It has perplexed and disappointed some men ; but 
to most men it has entered quietly into the region 
of their settled convictions, and ranges itself now 
alongside of other established truths. 

Does this affect our religious beliefs? Does it 
touch our moral and spiritual life? or is it only a 
purely intellectual light ? 

In the first place, it is one more among many 
proofs that we were wrong if we ever interpreted as 
literal prose the hymns of creation which we find 
in the Bible—in the Pentateuch, and in the Psalms. 
These hymns represent the devout and inspired feel- 
ings of a nation that lived, as no other nation has lived, 
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in the consciousness of God and of the unity of God. 
The Israelites purged pre-existing cosmogonies of 
their polytheism, and moulded their own cosmogony 
into a hymn in praise of the one Creator who re- 
vealed Himself to them. They breathe throughout 
the thought that nature is instinct with God, and is 
the expression of His will, that God has guided the 
history of the kingdoms of the world, and has in part 
revealed Himself to man. They have, therefore, a 
lesson to all time. We do not lose the Bible: we 
lose a wrong interpretation of a small part of it, as 
many a previous age has lost a wrong interpretation 
of it, and has risen from the stepping-stone of the 
illusory to the height of the true. 

But apart from this alteration in the interpretation 
of the Bible, does this extended view of nature, ex- 
tending back into we know not what dim distance, 
this view of the genesis of species, disclosing to us 
generations of species, and genealogies of species, 
just as we can trace, or imagine that we can trace, 
the generation and genealogy of an individual into far 
past ages—does this vastly extended view of nature 
affect our view of our personal relations to God? does 
it affect our duty or our hopes? I think not. We 
are what we are, and shall be what we shall be, quite 
independently of how we became what we are. 

Nevertheless it does affect our thoughts about 
God, and it ought todo so. The true is higher than 
the false, the real is grander than the imaginary. 
Mediate creation is a harder idea to grasp than 
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immediate creation. It seems at present to put 
God further from us in the chain of causes, though 
the chain goes back to Him at last. It may yet, 
however, have just the opposite effect of bringing 
Him closer to us, and of showing us His power and 
omnipresence in law, and not in exceptions to law. 
It may do this, and I think it will. 

I confess it appears to me that not only is this 
extended view of nature compatible with belief in 
God, but that it is more than ever incompatible with 
a disbelief. Nature now seems like a book, in an 
unknown character, written by God’s own hand; a 
book which, for the first time in the ages of the 
world, is beginning to have one of its chapters de- 
ciphered continuously ; a chapter of extraordinary, sur- 
passing, incredible interest, in which we shall at length 
learn something more of the facts of God’s creation. 

The great religious lesson we have to learn from 
Darwin is that which the prophet tried to teach the 
people of Judah—to submit fancies to facts; that 
God’s thoughts are not as our thoughts, neither His 
ways our ways. It is a hard lesson to learn. We 
desire plain convincing proofs of God’s immediate 
action: He does not grant them. We picture the 
sudden, the dramatic ; He gives us the continuous, 
the slow. He is patiens quia eternus. His ways are 
not as our ways; and the chief boon that the world 
owes to our great fellow-countryman is that we have 
learnt, as we believe, to see God’s ways and interpret 
His thoughts more truly than before. His work, 
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when it first came out, was thought to be atheistical 
in its tendency, and many people had a fear of it. 
But it was the fear of the dark rather than of the 
light. A new region was opened for thought, and 
in its dim uncertainty who could predict what might 
not be discovered? But the alarm has long ago sub- 
sided. Darwin himself was not atheistical ; he was 
very reserved on religious matters, never obtruding 
his view and his intellectual doubts, though not con- 
cealing them, and he never lost faith in the Creator 
or thought his own discoveries inconsistent with 
what he speaks of as the ennobling belief in God. 
In his case, as in so many that have preceded it, 
and in so many conspicuous living instances, it is not 
the great leaders of scientific thought that lose faith 
and preach an acrid atheism, but the smaller men, 
who live on borrowed capital in science and philo- 
sophy. Would that all men could take a lesson from 
the simplicity, the modesty, the reverence, the piety 
of Charles Darwin ! 

But we must always remember that speculation 
on these problems has only a remote connection with 
our personal religious life. They are only connected 
in so far as truthfulness and candour and freedom 
from intellectual bigotries and falsehood are a condi- 
tion of all true religious life. We must not be con- 
tent to base our religion on a falsehood or a sus- 
pected falsehood. We have a conscience to enlighten 
and a conscience to obey. We have to crush out 
the base in us, and make room for the good seed to 
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grow ; we have to learn what is noble and of good 
report, and so to foster the spiritual life within. 
And we know how this is done; it is done by the 
devout study of that other revelation of God—His 
written Word, which is filled with a sense of His 
presence among men; it is done by living in the 
thought and love of God; it is done by prayer, 
without which all religious life is blunted and stunted ; 
and it is done most of all by the growing love and 
imitation of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The brilliance and attractiveness of the results of 
natural history, of an investigation into the facts of 
nature that lie before our eyes, need never blind men 
to that other series of still more important facts of 
which we are not less conscious and not less certain ; 
our own individuality, our own freedom, our own 
sense of right and wrong, our own responsibility, 
our own relation to the God and Father of all, our 
own brotherhood with one another, our own need 
of help and salvation, and our own finding what we 
need in Christ. These are the facts that define the 
realm of religion. The two regions of thought do 
not interfere. On the contrary, as the God of nature 
is the God of the individual soul, as He whose works 
we trace and He to whom we pray are one and the 
same, all that explains His work in nature is a help 
to explain His dealing and purpose with the soul. 
Here indeed is a rich mine of undiscovered truth 
which the coming centuries will reveal. We as yet 
can see but little. But we can see that love and the 
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aim at perfection is the presiding purpose that rules 
and has ever ruled in nature; and so we may well 
believe that the moral struggle and pain and strife 
in our own lives, the contest of good and ill, of which 
we ourselves and the world around is the theatre, is 
slowly shaping in us a nobler soul, and is making 
man more Godlike and more fit for the presence of 
God. 

Such are some few of the thoughts which the 
death of this greatest of naturalists suggests. His 
body lies in Westminster Abbey, near the grave of 
the greatest of astronomers, Sir Isaac Newton. Both 
were distinguished among their contemporaries for 
truthfulness, for scrupulous accuracy, for freedom from 
petty jealousy, for modesty, for gentleness, for simple 
piety. They more than others saw the works of 
God and His wonders in the deep, and their souls 
were filled with the awe and reverence that marks 
the great mind. Such grand gifts on such a scale 
are not given to men broadcast; but we may learn 
from such lives as these the beauty of simplicity, 
the value of accurate study, the charm of modesty ; 
and we may learn that great gifts and vast knowledge 
are not inconsistent with the deepest piety ; and we 
may learn to estimate at its true worth noisy and 
confident declamations by whomsoever uttered, and 
to possess our souls in modesty and humility and 
trust in the eternal God. 


April 30, 1882. 


TRINITY SUNDAY. 


“They rest not day and night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come.” —REY. iy. 8. 


To-DAY is Trinity Sunday which we devote to the 
consideration of the greatest mystery in religion, the 
Being of God so far as itis known to man. We learn 
something about God from the world outside, and 
from His revelation of His will in history, in the 
Bible, and in conscience ; but we can learn but little ; 
nothing to satisfy our curiosity, only enough to guide 
conduct ; and so the Being of God remains, and 
must remain, an absolute mystery. And this is not 
surprising. We are utterly unable to understand 
the forces of inorganic nature; we know something 
about them, and can reckon on their uniformity, but 
that is all: what life is no one knows; we cannot 
understand either our own will and subtle springs of 
action and imagination, still less those of others ; and 
if we are unable to grasp this knowledge of parti- 
culars, how shall we dream of penetrating the mystery 
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that surrounds the cause of all, the God of heaven 
and earth, the God of the spirits of all flesh. We 
may learn something about Him, learn something of 
His will, and His way of governing the world, and 
of guiding us; but Himself we cannot know. 

Shall we then turn our eyes and our thoughts 
away from God and say we cannot know Him? Why 
then think of Him? why think of what is confessedly 
an insoluble mystery? The answer is we think 
of God because we must, we cannot help it. “Our 
soul is athirst for God, yea even for the living God.” 
If we were mere cattle we might lead the lower, un- 
reflecting, common-sense life, but we are not so; it is 
not the common-place, the practical, that inspires the 
individual or that moves masses; it is the mysterious, 
the ideal. It is the living God. Put it how we will, 
the fact is that we cannot long accept or be much 
influenced by any truth that has not in it a large 
element of mystery. And the reason is plain: such 
truths are below us, and not above; and we need 
truths that are above us, truths that tell us, however 
imperfectly, of the infinite and the divine, to inspire 
us to anything that is great in thought or action. 

What is called the doctrine of the Trinity is an 
attempt to formulate a mystery. The attempt will 
assume one form at one time and another at another, 
according to the characteristics of the age; but the 
underlying truth remains, of course, ever the same, 
deeper than any creed or formula, and only approxi- 
mated to by any human words or thoughts. It 
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assumes one form in the Bible; quite a different 
form in the creeds of the later centuries ; and now 
again it is once more different ; and yet through all 
these diversities it is not difficult to see the great 
truth of the threefold aspect of the one God. 

What is this truth? Let us look at it very simply, 
very humbly, as children look up at the heavens above 
them. You will all be able to understand what I 
say. 

We learn as little children to offer our prayers to 
our Father in heaven. And this prayer satisfies at 
once the needs of the little child and of the gray- 
headed philosopher. We are conscious, we know 
not how, of some presence and power in the world, 
invisible itself, but existing behind all other presences 
and powers. This consciousness not only is the 
common basis of all instinctive, unreflecting religion, 
but is equally the result of the severest logic. And 
though we cannot trace in all nature the single aim 
that would mark a distinctly human and finite mind, 
yet we can see purpose and love as well as power, 
and we think of God not as a name for laws of 
matter, but as an all-pervading mind; a person, not 
a tendency; a loving Father, not an abstraction. 
The little child sees the beauty of flowers and sunny 
days, and thinks of God as his unseen and heavenly 
Father that gives him all this beauty to enjoy ; and 
the sense of Fatherhood ever grows on us, as we see 
how good seems to be the end at which all things 
aim, how God’s one thought seems to be how to set 
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us free from sin, and how nothing separates us from 
His love. Every successive year opens fresh depths 
in the words “ Fatherhood of God.” Every fresh step 
whether of science or philosophy reveals fresh mean- 
ing in the phrase. The ancient Greeks, indeed, raised 
hymns to the father of gods and men; but it was 
not they who found the deeper truth. That our 
sonship has begun even now, that we are even now 
the sons of God, was not taught us by the Greeks: 
and every year fills that revelation with fresh truth. 
That God is educating men into a sympathy with 
one another, and with Himself, is the final truth that 
we can reach in the philosophy of human life: and 
what is this but to say that He is our Father. This 
is alike our first thought in religion, and our last ; 
from the day when we first lisp a prayer to our 
Father in heaven, to that in which, as death ap- 
proaches, we shall commend our spirit to the care of 
the same heavenly Father in trust that He doeth all 
things well. 

This is one aspect of God. But there is another. 
There came an age in the history of the world in 
which men had almost lost sight of the Father. Men 
looked on the world and saw in it no moral purpose ; 
wickedness and sensuality had overpowered them. 
They refused to keep God in their minds; and, 
therefore, as St. Paul says, God gave them up unto a 
reprobate mind, to do those things that are not con- 
venient ; they exchanged the truth of God for a lie, 
and worshipped and served the creature more than 
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the Creator. The whole world was sinking into a 
sea of misery and grossness and sin beyond descrip- 
tion as it was beyond hope. What could save it? 
Nothing that we can imagine except the coming of 
Jesus Christ. This, which was the dream of prophet 
and poet and philosopher, then in the fulness of time 
took place. “God who at sundry times and in divers 
manners spake unto their fathers, did in those days 
speak unto them by His Son.” It is a hundred-times 
told tale, but one that never loses its profound truth, 
its impressiveness, its infinite importance. Far above 
all controversy stands the indisputable, historical 
character of Christ. This is the central figure of 
humanity from that day to this. In an obscure 
province of the Roman Empire, where the most 
marvellous nation that the world has ever seen, the 
Jews, were at length expiring, there was born the 
Christ of God. The long heralding that led up to 
Him, the uniqueness and wonderful beauty of His 
character, the majesty and simplicity and greatness 
that satisfy all our aspirations, what can we say of 
them but that they were divine? He claimed to be 
the Son of God; “he that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father ;” and He alone could so claim sonship 
with the Father without suggesting the thought of 
arrogance or the thought of selfishness. He was the 
Son of God that we all might know our sonship to 
God. 

I said that a time came to the world when men 
had almost lost sight of God the Father, and the 
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coming of the Christ was the one and only way to 
recall the world to the knowledge of God. But is 
there not such a time with each of us as individuals? 
You boys learned to pray at your mother’s or your 
father’s knee, and in simple trust offered your prayers 
to your Father in heaven. But as you became boys 
your vision of the heavenly Father grew dimmer. 
God did not interpose to punish you when you 
sinned, to save you, or those whom you loved, from 
accident, from temptation, from contamination, from 
sin; He seemed*not to hear your prayers ; and your 
hearts began to ask where your heavenly Father was. 
Was he not too far off? Perhaps in the days of old 
He led Israel like a flock, and saved them with His 
right hand and stretched out arm; but in our life now 
where is He? Do your prayers by your bedside 
reach His ear? You may have had such thoughts as 
these ; and then, at an age when your hearts are 
warm to admire all that is true and pure and great, 
when a tale of heroism makes your heart beat high, 
and when self-sacrifice is seen to be of the essence of 
heroism, there is brought before you the vision of the 
Crucified One who died for all men. You learn His 
unspeakable greatness even in humiliation. Far 
apart from, and above all other figures in history and 
imagination stands, and shall for ever stand in your 
mental vision, the figure of Jesus Christ ; He inspires 
you with a new power, a love of purity, of goodness, 
of self-sacrifice for others ; He gives you at once an 
ideal which you can never forget, and He turns your 
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whole soul to look at that ideal. He arrests and 
keeps the eye of the soul fixed on Him. He saves 
you and me, as He saved the world. 

This is the second aspect of the Almighty God, 
God the Saviour, God revealed in humanity, God the 
Son, God in the person of Jesus Christ. We need 
not attempt to define the indefinable; attempts at 
exactness in such a matter lead not to truth but only 
to the sacrifice of truth. To attempt it is but to 
beat the wings of the soul against the barriers imposed 
by the limitation of our faculties. We can only say 
that Christ is divine, Light of light, very God of 
very God, and reveals to us the divine possibilities of 
human nature. He lifted us from earth to the very 
gates of heaven. This is what we mean when we 
say I believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son our Lord. 

And again there is a third aspect of God. A 
time comes to us when we desire to be guided by 
principles rather than by imitation ; when the sense 
of the individuality and dignity of the soul is strong 
within us, and when it is not to an outer example 
however noble, but to the inner impulse that we look 
for inspiration. We then realise that it was good 
for the world that Christ went away, for had He not 
gone away the Comforter would not have come. 
After the age of heroic inspiration, of the divine yet 
human ideal, comes to each of us the age of principle, 
the age of the spirit. God reveals Himself to us in a 
third aspect, as guiding the conscience of each one 
of us by the still small voice, which is more powerful 
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than fire or storm—swaying the hearts of men, even 
of a nation, as a cornfield is swayed by the invisible 
wind—leading on to further truth, to higher know- 
ledge of God’s ways and will. This is what we call 
the Holy Spirit. He comes to each of us, and He 
comes to the world. It was expedient for us that 
Christ should go away that He might come. It is 
long since Christ trod the Galilean fields ; remote- 
ness of time and place ; uncertainties of records; the 
incredulities of our clever, over-confident, but not 
over-wise age have made Christ seem far remote 
from some of us; and then we turn to the inner 
light and find the truth of Christ’s words, that the 
kingdom of heaven is within, that the Comforter 
shall come, and shall make His abode with us. 
This may foreshadow the progress of religious life 
in the world, as it outlines the growth of it in the 
individual. 

Such is and will ever remain the threefold aspect 
of the Almighty God, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit. The belief in God the Father might 
have degenerated into Pantheism and the abstraction 
of philosophy but for Christ the Son, who came not 
only to tell us that God was our Father (a man 
might have told us that), but to proclaim the perfect 
brotherhood of man, the perfect self-sacrificing love 
of God, and to inspire us with the love and devotion 
of children. This He did when He came on earth. 
But even this might have passed into history, and have 
been lost in the mists that gather round the distant 
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past, but for the promise of the Spirit, the ever-pre- 
sent, ever-guiding Spirit. 

Who can understand the Spirit of God or search 
out His ways? Assuredly not he who looks on them 
with downward eye and regards them as a law, as a 
tendency, as non-existing except in phrase. To 
understand these we must cultivate the humble, the 
reverent spirit, the eye that is directed to the realities 
of things, not to their passing forms. 

Does any one think that the truths of this day 
do not concern him, are not practical? There is 
nothing that so concerns him, nothing that is sooner 
translatable into immediate action. To believe in 
God the Father is an unfailing source of patience, 
content, and dignity. Who is he that shall harm 
us? To believe in God the Son is to be a soldier in 
the one great army of Christ, pledged to a life of 
charity and toil for others—it is to have an ideal 
before our eyes that draws our eyes from all lower 
aims ; and to believe in God the Holy Ghost is to 
know that God’s power is with us and in us, and 
that we need never despair. 

May we then all our life long join in the hymn of 
praise, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which 
wast, and art, and art to come! 


June 4, 1882. 


fee LOVE OR CHRIST CONSTRAINETE 
Us: 


“* For the love of Christ constraineth us ; because we thus judge, that 
if one died for all, then were all dead.” —2 Cor. vy. 14. 


THE chief thought that must be in every preacher’s 
mind is not so much how to give advice and teaching, 
as how to evoke power to follow the advice and 
desire to profit by the teaching. There is, of course, 
much to be done in simply opening the eyes of 
people to the consequences of actions, in showing 
them the meaning and significance of their own lives ; 
boys, especially, do not know by nature how bad 
early habits of sloth, vanity, falsehood, passion, hang 
a weight round their necks all their life long. There 
is much, too, to be done in the analysis of motive ; 
it is a revelation to us when some gentle touch is laid 
on a weakness or a hypocrisy that we thought was 
unknown to any one else; we had not cared to 
scrutinise it too closely, and behold it is now revealed 
to us. And again, there is much to be done in 
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showing how religious thought touches, both on 
philosophical questions on the one side, and on 
practical daily life on the other, and how it thus 
serves as the great bond, the veligio, of life and of 
thought ; how religion is eternal, even amid changes 
of its accidents. 

But it is still more necessary to evoke a power, to 
implant a desire, an impulse, a longing, an eagerness, 
a thirst for God, yea, even the living God, without 
which advice is barren, and analysis of character is a 
mere exercise of ingenuity, and religion, instead of 
being supreme, is but a secondary and collateral 
speculative interest in life. 

In the words of one of our collects, which in fact 
contains the whole matter, we need not only “to 
perceive and know what things we ought to do,” not 
only, that is, to have an instinctive and immediate 
power of recognising the right thing to do, and a firm 
knowledge and conviction of its rightness ; but, still 
more, “to have grace and power faithfully to fulfil the 
same.” Let us look, then, at the second object of our 
prayer—grace and power faithfully to fulfil the same. 

We call it grace for which we pray. That means 
simply a gift. We say, then, that there is an impulse 
that comes from outside ourselves ; it is the gift of 
God for which we pray; it is a divine influence, a 
power implanted in us. When we know what things 
we ought to do, we still need this grace or gift that 
shall enable us faithfully to fulfil the same. And we 
know that this is what we want. Nine-tenths of our 
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failures are not from want of knowledge, but from 
want of will, from want of this grace, this desire, this 
burning desire to do right. Now this grace-desire is 
something outside ourselves. We cannot sit down 
and reason ourselves into it, and we cannot fly in the 
face of facts and say that there is no such grace or 
gift, for its effects are patent in the world. We have 
only to ask the best men and women, living or dead, to 
tell us by their voice or their books whence came their 
consuming desire to do right, and they tell you with 
one voice that it was God’s grace; it was a gift, a 
power outside themselves. This is the testimony of 
the Christian apostles, heroes, and martyrs ; and not 
only of them, but of the ten thousand quiet, unob- 
trusive lives of Christian men and women and chil- 
dren, of those who bear the burden of life, its sorrows, 
disappointments, pains, failures; the life-long struggles 
against overpowering difficulties ; the loneliness of life, 
the pressure of its mysteries ; the burden of their own 
and others’ sins: they will all say that what nerved 
them was something not themselves; it was God’s 
grace. 

And it is more than grace; it is a power. To 
the man himself it seems simply a gift from God to 
help him to bear his lot ; to others it is evident as a 
power. It gives him the trustworthiness, the quiet- 
ness of soul, the single eye, the simplicity, which are 
unknown to him, a power and influence on others. 
It gives him the strength to do what in his own 
strength he could not do; in a word it is both grace 
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and power faithfully to fulfil the same. To those 
who do not know the grace, the power is a mystery, 
though they see and feel it. Those who know the 
grace think little of the power. Their thoughts are 
far otherwise occupied. 

This is what one cannot help seeing if one looks 
round to see what is the principle, the motive, the 
centre of the life of the best men around us. And 
so, to come back to the beginning, the question before 
us is, Can we get hold of for ourselves, or communi- 
cate to others in any degree, this grace and power? 
What is it, and whence? how won and how given? 
If it is the very life and soul, not of one man only, but 
of myriads, it is plain that it so fits our human nature 
that there must be in us also the responsive chord, 
the faculty for apprehending it. Let us ask these 
men and women to tell us more about it. What do 
they say of this grace? what do they say it is? 

St. Paul in the text gives the answer in the 
simplest form. He says “the love of Christ con- 
straineth us.” Others may use various expressions, but 
they all ultimately mean the same thing ; “the love 


on of Christ constraineth ” them. / He does not mean his 


love for Christ, but Christ’s love for him. This was 
the grace and power that impelled him and sustained 
him. It was strange, we may say, that the love of 
one whom he had never seen, except in a vision, 
should have had this power. We may wonder, 
but the fact remains. There was the power in his 
case, and the power remains still. It is the greatest 
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power on earth. There is no such motive power 
among men. Men are so made that they cannot 
sit down and passively accept the pure love of 
another; they may refuse to listen, but if they 
listen it evokes a response; they become restless 
under it; it melts hearts of stone. This is true of 
what is, thank God, the common love of men and 
women. The love of parents for their children 
wakens the love of children for parents, and at last 
will control and soften the stubborn will, which no 
compulsion could bend or break. The mother’s 
unending love for even a profligate son or a fallen 
daughter will prevail at last, penetrating through 
every barrier of sin and selfishness. The devoted 
love of brothers and sisters of mercy, who in any form 
give their lives for others, will at last win the hearts 
of the hardest and most abandoned. It is as irre- 
sistible as summer warmth on snow. Yet all this 
human love is but the image and shadow of divine 
love ; “we are but broken lights of Thee.” | If the 
power of human love is so great, if a man who has 
the rare and godlike gift of pouring out of his little 
human heart any tiny streamlet of genuine human 
love can so attract and sway and impel the human 
hearts and wills around him, what wonder if the 
divine stream of love that poured in full torrent on 
the world in the life and death of Christ has moved 
the world ever since. When you once open your 
ears and your heart to the story of Christ’s love, 
when you listen to it, not with languid, half-awakened 
S) 
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intelligence, but listen to it as you would listen to 
the one fact that most of all concerns you to know 
and understand, then at last its power is felt. Even 
as it is, there is not one of us here present in whose 
life it is not a power, and in whose life it shall not 
remain a power. You will never forget it ; you will 
never be able to shut it out of your hearts ; the story 
of the Cross, of the love and patience and sacrifice 
of Christ, the just for the unjust, that He might bring 
us to God, shall never be forgotten by any of you. 
It will ever be your standard of utter self-sacrifice 
and nobleness and love. 

But can we in any sense say that it constraineth 
us? You know emotions that do constrain you. 
You know what it is to feel—I can’t do this, it is 
mean, it is ungentlemanly ; I can’t do that, it would 
be a disgrace to my father, to my school. You can 
understand what it would be to say—I must do this 
for the honour of my regiment, or I must do that as 
an Englishman. You know, at any rate, what it is 
to feel the power, even though it has not prevented 
your doing a mean act; though it is overpowered 
by some fear or spite. You know then what it is 
to be constrained by love of parents, or school, or 
regiment, or country. Can you fancy what it is to 
be constrained by the love of Christ? It is a con- 
straint just as real, and far more powerful. It is 
not a physical constraint ; you may think it is a fancy, 
an emotion, an idea. Yes and so are all the greatest 
forces in the world; they are ideas, fancies, emo- 
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tions. “Stone walls do not a prison make, nor iron 
bars a cage.” The great forces of the world are not 
physical, they are spiritual ; the sentiment of loyalty, 
patriotism, the sentiment of honour, the sentiment of 
love. And this power that I speak of, whether we 
yet know it or not, is one of the great forces of 
the world,—the love that Christ poured on all 
mankind. 

How can this come home to us? what does it do 
for us? what need in our lives does it fill? It comes 
home to us when some key unlocks our hearts to the 
significance of Christ’s life. Faith cometh by hearing 
and hearing by the word of God. There is no othe 
way. There must be the study of the life in the 
written Word, the lending the ear to it morning by 
morning ; and then comes the faith, the lending the 
soul to the influence that it brings. Do not think 
that the life is so far off, dimmed by the mists of 
distance, that it has lost its power. It is not so. 
We have not the slightest reason to think that at 
any age after Christ’s death the world had more 
copious records than we have. It was the same story 
which they had that we now have. The stream of love 
does not evaporate or dry up as it flows down through 
the centuries. It will come to us enriched with the 
testimony of those centuries if we will read and pray 
and think and fill our minds with Christ. 

And is there no blank in your lives which this 
alone can fill? I think there is. There is just that 
purposelessness and uncertainty, that lack of grace 
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and power faithfully to live the few years given us 
on earth, of which I spoke at first. And there is no 
age at which this is more felt than in boyhood. It 
is the age of eager aspirations, of ambition, of unselfish 
desire ; but it is also the age of inexperience, and 
aimlessness, and weakness, and misdirected affections. 
Here is a power which guides the highest aspirations 
and offers the noblest field for unselfish ambition, 
which gives strength and wisdom to the weak and 
young. There is no age at which loneliness and 
sorrows are more keenly felt, in which the injustice, 
the coldness, the mistakes, the sins of others, produce 
such deep scars on our life; and therefore there is 
no age at which we so much need a friend. Cannot 
His love constrain you, and draw you with the cords 
of a man to take refuge with Him, really to think of 
Him as still present in your heart, and to make His 
presence, and the desire to please Him, a power in 
your life? There is no age at which the dangers are 
greater. We older men that live among you get 
used to it, hardened to it, I may say, and yet every 
now and then something occurs to reveal to us what 
perils you live and walk amongst. I do not mean 
perils to life and health. Those, indeed, we know 
by sad experience. But I mean the far greater 
perils to conscience and purity and to the soul. 
You are in danger of being misled by words and 
books that give a knowledge of evil before your 
judgment and experience can find an antidote to the 
evil; you are in danger from evil companions, whom 
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neither you nor they themselves recognise as evil, 
and whose evil is so blended with good points as to 
be the more insidious and fatal. And you are in 
danger from your own growing faults: passions, wil- 
fulness, pride, selfishness growing with your growth, 
and not kept in control by a growing grace and 
power. 

And then the thought rushes on us whether the 
one safeguard in danger and strength in weakness 
cannot be so held up before your eyes as that you 
shall grasp it even now at once in these years of peril ; 
whether the love of Christ could not constrain every 
one in this chapel with an immediate and lifelong 
compulsion. He who feels that love has a grace 
and power; he will indeed be his old self still, 
with his old weaknesses and foibles, which so sadly 
mar the image of Christ in man, but he will ‘have 
a grace and power below his old self. He will have 
an anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast, a foothold 
when all around is slippery and insecure, an aim 
when others are in a mist and aimless; he will have 
a hand on the very hand of God, and will feel beneath 
him the everlasting arms. This it is to know the love 
of Christ; this is the gentle constraint wherewith the 
love of Christ constraineth men. 

If, my friends, we can say this of ourselves in any 
slight degree at all, that the love of Christ is a grace 
and power and motive force in our lives, happy are 
we ; and let us try our best to make it rule us more 
completely, and to bring others to know its power. 
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From first to last, occupying the central place among 
other engagements and work and aims of life, this is 
the great desire of the true soul—to realise in him- 
self, and to help others to realise, the person, the work, 
the love of Christ, the deliverer from sin; to grasp 
the promise of His continued presence with us here, 
and the hope of our being with Him hereafter. Read, 
therefore, think, pray; keep your eyes on that Beacon- 
light of the world. It is the one Beacon-light ; amid 
all storms and uncertainties, in the dangers that now 
beset life, there is salvation by none other. With a 
love that passes all human love, Christ gave Himself 
for us, an infinite self-sacrifice ; and by so doing, He 
has shown us the meaning of life, and given us the 
power to live. There is no other meaning, and no 


other power. Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ ? 


July 2, 1882. 


Eis BIBI, 


**Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path.”— 
PSALM cxix. 105. 


THIS verse, and indeed, as you will remember, the 
whole Psalm from which this verse is taken, suggests 
some consideration of the use we should make of the 
Bible. 

All of you are reading in school some parts of the 
Bible as a regular lesson. You try to learn and 
understand the history of the Old Testament, to 
enter into the spirit of the writers, to appreciate the 
feelings, the motives, the circumstances of the age ; 
and this is a very necessary part of the study of the 
Bible, and one that ought never to be discontinued. 
You will certainly find that the Bible will appear to 
you more beautiful the more it is understood: that 
is, that the more you appreciate its meaning and 
the circumstances under which each expression was 
spoken or written, the more you will appropriate and 
grasp its general truth and personal application. It 
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would be, for example, well worth our while had we 
now time to try and reproduce the circumstances of 
“the writer of this 119th Psalm, and his meaning 
when he spoke of the sacred writings as a lamp to 
his feet and a light to his path. Who was he? when, 
and where did he write? What were the books he 
spoke of ? and in what sense did they guide him on 
\_his way through the world? But for the present 
this would lead us too far away. I want you, how- 
ever, to keep in mind that the minute, critical, and 
intelligent study of the historical books is a part, 
and a very useful part, of the study of the Bible; it 
is a necessary preliminary to anything like a mastery 
of its meaning. 
It is a preliminary, and that is all. We must not 
stop there. 
There is another way in which most of us I think 
frequently, I may say all of us sometimes, read the 
a Bible, and that is devotionally. We read a passage 
privately, by ourselves, and ask ourselves, In what 
sense is this meant for me? What can I learn from 
it? This is quite a different sort of study from the 
former. We choose our favourite books—the Psalms, 
[or the Gospels, or the Epistles, and read them again 
and again, taking some daily portion for our study, 
and by no means caring to read the whole of the 
| Bible for this purpose. 
This sort-of reading is—stil-mere-indispensabte 
than=the=fortficr. “It does not act so much on the 
intelligence as on the spiritual life, and for this it is 
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essential. It adds little to your knowledge, but it 
adds to your goodness, and calmness, and wisdom ; 
it does not add to the length and width, one may say, 
of your knowledge, but it adds greatly to the height 
and depth. No other reading will take the place of 
this. In no other way can you learn the value of \ 
the Bible ta_yourself. Many of you probably have 
as yet very little notion of this value; you do not 
know how quieting, and refreshing, and full of hope- 
fulness it is. It is like going into some quiet 
cathedral, or listening to beautiful music, or looking 
out at the stars, after a day of business and interrup- 
tion and trouble and faults. Think of its value to 
the poor and to the child; yes, and we must all be 
poor, and all be as little children, before we can enter 
the kingdom of heaven. If you are not steadily 
trying this private devotional reading, by all means 
begin at once. Get your mind in tune for it by the 
prayer in the heart that you may learn some spiritual 
truth, and then read some passage and dwell on it, 
till you are carried a little outside your ordinary daily 
life. How the simple words of the Bible strike home ! 
how close the writers seem to have been to God! 
how wise, and appropriate, and searching, and authori- 
tative their words are! Whatever other study of the 
Bible may be dispensed with, this at any rate cannot 
be, by any one who wishes to probe to the bottom his 
own spiritual nature, and call out of it the best that 
it is capable of. This use of it will grow on you as 
years grow, if you do but give it a fair and faithful 
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trial, and will help you when nothing else will help 
you. Many a man has found, when distracted with 
conflicting and perplexing theories of life, when des- 
pair overshadows all, and God seems to be utterly 
lost, that he has found Him once more in the pages 
of the Bible, and that he rises from it with strength 
enough to go on cheerfully with one more day’s 
duties. Many a man has also found, after reading 
what are called religious books—sermons, journals, 
commentaries, and the like, that to turn from them 
to the Bible is to step out of a room into God’s own 
world, and stand once more under the infinite heaven. 
It is to pass from men to God. 

But, again, there is a third use of the Bible, which 
has always existed side by side with the critical and 
the devotional uses—a use which is at the present 
time becoming of great importance: I mean its use 

yee constructing a philosophy of God’s dealings with 
man. The great problem of the world is man’s 
existence and destiny—what we are, and whither we 
are tending, and what is the mystery of this world ? 
Now in constructing this philosophy, which is in fact 
a theology and a scheme of salvation, the Bible has 
always been, and always will be of primary impor- 
tance. During the ages of the great writers of the 
Christian Church the Bible was used as the quarry 
out of which a systematic theology was to be con- 
structed: it was a collection of texts, Little 
attention comparatively was paid to the original 
and historical meaning of the passages, or to the 
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varying circumstances under which they were written ; 
but systems were constructed—physical, ecclesiastical, 
theological, which we now see to have been scarcely 
even outlined or shadowed in the Bible itself; and 
these were formulated with a precision obtained only 
by the sacrifice of large portions of the Bible, and 
by the absence of all historical perspective. The 
historical side of the Bible was lost sight of ; Augus- 
tine, for example, says that whatever narrative has no 
immediate bearing on the rules of life must be treated 
as figurative. The question became not what the 
Bible meant, but what it might be made to mean, 
and such a question has plainly an infinite number 
of answers. The Bible became a storehouse to which 
each party in a controversy went for his weapons. 
Christians treated the Bible as the Turks have treated 
a mosque in Constantinople which is dedicated to the 
goddess of Divine Peace,—they turned it into an } 
armoury. 

Now the beginning of a change in this view of 
the Bible was introduced at the time of the Refor- 
mation. It then became for the first time after the 
age of St. Paul a living history of God’s dealings 
with man. It was then possible to read it as it is 
—the history of the gradual dawning of light and 
revelation tomen. The histories of the patriarchs and 
Moses, which you are reading this term, the history 
of Joshua, and Samuel, and David, and the kings, 
and the prophets, were seen to be the avenue of 
revelation leading up to Christ, and the apostles were 
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seen to be the exponents of that great revelation. 
It is often said that we owe our open Bible to the 
Reformers, and that is true. Thanks to them it is 
not now a book only accessible to clergy, and not 
understood by them ; it is open to all, educated and 
uneducated, lay and cleric alike; and it is seen to 
be God’s word to all. But we owe much more than 
the mere openness of the Bible to the Reformation, 
we owe its interest, and we owe the true principles 
of reading it. It was Luther and his age that made 
the Bible so intensely interesting to the world ; it 
was seen to be not a manual of theology, but the 
most universally interesting history of man: it is 
the autobiography of man in his spiritual relations 
to God. In this light it appeals to every successive 
age, which cannot but study the past, if it would 
understand the present ; and we, too, shall find better 
help to understand the spiritual problems that press 
on us by studying them historically in the pages of 
the Bible than by reading any quantity of modern 
reviews, and sermons, and books. 

I said just now that we owe to the same Reforma- 
tion age the true principle of reading it. I meant that 
it was then for the first time seen that the Bible must 
be read in the light of all existing knowledge. The 
force of the Reformation sprang from its alliance 
with the new learning. At first, indeed, it was not so. 
Luther was at first indisposed to value the study of 
Greek and Hebrew, but it is said that from the day 
when Melancthon told him that the panitentiam 
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agite, the “do penance” of the Vulgate, was plainly 
not the meaning of the pertavoeire, the “repent,” the 
“change the heart,” of the Greek Testament, Luther 
welcomed the new learning. And it was this alliance 
that made the study of the Bible carry with it the 
learned classes as well as the common people, and 
made it the text-book, to be illustrated from ‘every 
conceivable source of erudition, from which the 
philosophy of God’s dealings with man had to be 
learnt. 

I have spoken of this use of the Bible at some 
length, not because it is the most important, but 
because it is the least likely to occur to you, either 
in its past or present aspect. You are familiar with 
the devotional use of the Bible, though, of course, 
much might well be said to illustrate and apply it, 
and you know what is meant by the critical study 
of the Bible, and will, as you grow older, know what 
great and valuable progress this critical study is now 
making. But it is less easy for you to grasp the 
notion of the philosophical use of the Bible, or to 
believe that this, too, is making a step forward of no 
less importance than the step taken three hundred 
years ago. It was then seen that the Bible had to 
be studied in the light of all erudition and criticism, 
and three centuries has not been long enough to work 
out this study, and to carry to its legitimate conclu- 
sions the principle then laid down. It is now begin- 
ning to be seen that the Bible must be studied in 
the light of all science—physical, biological, ethical ; 
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and the vastness of this discovery, the endless vista 
of study that it seems to open before the world, is 
sufficient to daunt many minds. Some men shrink 
from the vast additions to our knowledge that men 
of science have slowly won, or, as we might more 
truly express it, that God has given to the world 
through their means; the new realm, with its im- 
mensities, its certainties, is bewildering from its 
magnitude ; a vast zerra firma is found in the ocean 
of uncertainties that used to surround us, and we 
scarcely know how to use this continent added to 
the realm of knowledge. It seems for the moment 
to dwarf the old continent: for the moment science 
seems the rival of the Bible, instead of an exponent 
and an ally. 

It would seem to be the special work of your 
generation to study the Bible in the light of science, 
and to study science in the light of the Bible: in 
other words to study the continuity of God’s revela- 
tion to men. Continuous it is you may be certain ; 
and it is as ignorant and as bigoted to reject the 
one as the other of the two great sources of our 
knowledge of God’s dealing with man; either the 
Bible, the supreme historical record of the spiritual 
life of man; or science, the methodical examination 
into his present condition and past history. . The 
two studies are essentially allied, and neither is com- 
plete without the other. 

I have spoken chiefly of the critical and philosophi- 
cal uses of the Bible, and only in very few words of its 
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devotional use. On this I must add one word more. 
You may rightly read other books for gees purposes. ~t 
It is well to read such books as The Imitation of 
Christ, The Christian Year, and other similar devo- 
tional books in prose and verse. But remember, that 
these books all get their inspiration from the Bible ; 
they shine by reflected light. The light that they 
shine by is none other than that Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. It is Christ 
in the gospels that alone shines like the sun by His 
own light. Here is the source of all the inspiration 
of saint and poet that moves us heavenward. We 
then ought to try to get our inspiration at first hand, 
not at second hand. Let us bring our souls into as 
close contact as possible with nature and with Chirst, 
the two channels by which God speaks to man. 
“The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament sheweth his handiwork,” is the voice that 
speaks of one channel. “He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father,’ is the voice that speaks of the y 
other. And this will ever be the unfading glory of the 
gospels, that they show us the image of Christ. May 
I quote to you before I conclude, in its original Latin, 

a splendid passage from Erasmus, the contemporary of 
Luther, that suggested this expression? He is speaking 
of the gospels, as giving us the picture of Christ ?>— 

“ Heec tibi sacrosancte mentis illius vivam referunt 
imaginem, ipsumque Christum loquentem, sanantem, 
morientem, resurgentem, denique totum ita presentem 
ut minus visurus sis si coram oculis conspicias.’ 
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“The gospels bring before thee a living image of that 
most sacred mind. They bring before thee Christ 
Himself, speaking, healing, dying, rising again; so 
complete, in a word, is the image they present that 
if He stood here before us thou wouldest see Him 
not more plainly, but less.” 

This is the highest use of the Bible, and if we 
neglect it we can find no compensation in any other 
use. This brings Christ and the way of salvation 
before us, and there is no salvation in any other. 


July 9, 1882. 


CHL DISHES s. 


‘¢ When I became a man, I put away childish things.”—1 Cor, xiii, 11. 


ALL teachers, of whatever subject, have one experi- 
ence in common. We are all in danger of going on 
too fast, of building up a superstructure and then 
finding that the foundations are unsound, and will 
not bear the weight; and slowly, and with much 
pain, we often have to begin all over again. And 
so it is in speaking on religious subjects. If for a 
few Sundays I have spoken chiefly to older boys, on 
subjects which I knew would arrest their attention, 
and help their thoughts, then something is sure to 
occur which reveals to me that for not a few of you 
who listen to me, it is a teaching far more elementary, 
and words far simpler, that are wanted. I learn, 
too, to our shame and sorrow, that it is not only 
the very young who need the simplest and plainest 
advice, but even others who ought to know better. 
Mid-term always forces this upon me—for I am of 


course now not speaking of any individuals—mid- 
at 
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term with its records of so many among you that 
are weak and unguided, of whom it has to be con- 
fessed with sorrow, that they have not yet put away 
childish things. It is you to whom to-day I wish to 
speak ; try if you can listen for a few minutes to 
some words that I trust may help you to live more 
worthily. There is not, I believe, one in this chapel 
who does not in his very heart desire the worthy 
life; we do not differ much from one another in 
our desires; in all hearts, and in all regions of our 
hearts alike, there are indeed many tares, but there 
is some good seed too; or, in plain English, I am 
certain that even those of you who most fail, fail 
not from want of wish, not from want of the aspira- 
tion after better things—you do desire to do well— 
but because entanglements, difficulties, weaknesses, 
failures, crowd in, and you lose heart. But, my 
young brothers, it is good for you to have these diffi- 
culties, for this is the way in which a man is made, 
—made hardy and strong and trustworthy, and God 
suits the burden to the back. It is not necessary 
that you should fail. You see,—it is idle to disguise 
it from you,—that men are not born equally gifted 
with power, either physical or intellectual or moral ; 
one is stronger, and can run better; one is cleverer ; 
one is of a sweeter disposition, and is less exposed 
to faults. It is so; but that just God who made us, 
and will judge us, will judge us by our efforts, by 
our life, and not, God be thanked, by our perform- 
ance. He who received ten talents, and he who 
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received one, may receive the like reward, if they 
use their talents aright ; and you may use the one 
talent as well as the ten. 

I am not now of course speaking of the physical 
or intellectual powers, and the ways in which, though 
boys start unequal in the race, yet that inequality 
is redressed. It is true, however, even of these 
powers, though incredible to you who have so little 
and so short an experience of life. School verdicts 
are so continually reversed ; early brilliance, without 
the independent love of work and thought, is of so 
little value, that we who have had some experience 
value industry, and especially any traces of indepen- 
dent industry, any devotion to work, any fire, any 
enthusiasm, far above other intellectual qualities. 

I am speaking now of moral powers only, of the 
way in which you have to meet your own moral 
childishness and weaknesses, of which you are, I 
imagine, more or less conscious. It is easier, per- 
haps, to speak in this general way than to speak to 
an individual. If I speak to one of you alone, you 
are almost necessarily put into an attitude of self- 
defence ; you plead extenuations, and extenuations 
pass into excuses; and such an attitude is not 
favourable to your getting any true help. But here, 
where there is no charge against you individually, no 
defence necessary, possibly you may admit that part 
of what I say is applicable to you. You need not 
put on the armour of self-righteousness. You have 
to fight against childishness in all its forms, and it 
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has many forms. You know the story of Hercules 
and the Hydra, how, when he cut off one head of the 
snake, two more grew at once in its place, until he 
found a plan for burning them off; and so it is with 
childishness. Cut off one form or manifestation, 
two more will grow up, unless you go to the root of 
the matter, and burn and cauterise it off You must, 
however, first cut off the heads. Let us look at them. 

There is the childishness of carelessness, which 
actually leads to dishonesty. It may take the most 
elementary forms of thoughtless dishonesty of work, 
or even of taking no pains to be scrupulous in all 
matters of property. In our life in common, such care- 
lessness is intolerable. No one who has self-respect 
will expose himself to such a charge; he will take 
pains and trouble to see that his conscience is clear on 
this matter. Yet even on this it is necessary to speak. 

There is the childishness of cowardice, by no 
means limited to the youngest. In some manifesta- 
tions this is natural enough, and very pardonable ; 
when a new and young boy comes here he may well 
be for a time more or less afraid of what would be 
done to him if he acted differently from others ; and 
yet even he knows that his fear is a childish fear. 
But when, as it sometimes does, it takes the form of 
a base shrinking from responsibility on the part of a 
responsible person, when an older boy, a fifth form 
boy, stands utterly aloof from questions of right and 
wrong in his house, what shall we say of him except 
that he is cowardly and childish. The fear of the 
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vague thing called unpopularity, the fear that some- 
body, whose opinion you would not care for, would 
say something against you, and that this something 
would grow to portentous dimensions, to general 
contempt and hissing, is a childish fear, and one to 
be promptly dismissed. 

And yet no one who watches the inner life and 
the results on character of our great schools, can be 
without some alarm at the moral cowardice that 
characterises many who leave them. We are highly 
sensitive bodies ; each member feels, and feels acutely, 
the censure, silent or spoken, of the rest ; and each 
imagines far. more than is spoken. And so the 
result is that many of us are hedged round by 
imaginary fences of etiquette; we cannot do this 
because nobody does it ; we cannot say this because 
nobody says it; and we form the real working code 
of morals of our life not on reflection, not on con- 
science, not on duty, but on imitation. And this is 
not the imitation of the best and highest spirits, but 
of the average, or what is below the average; of 
collective mediocrity, and not of the best parts even 
of their lives. 

The sole remedy for this is more courage— 


*¢ He’s a slave who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.” 


The lack of fibre, of independent force, is pitiable 
in itself, and is full of peril for a school; and I con- 
fess I am alarmed as I read and hear what is said 
of schools by those who know them best. 
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Then, again, how much of mere childishness there 
is in the purposelessness of so many lives! In a 
child one does not expect purpose. A child would 
be a phenomenon if he showed a persistent endea- 
vour to attain some end. It is a mark of the 
child that the pleasure, the excitement of the mo- 
ment shall distract it, nay, even that any object, any 
toy, will occupy its mind. But it is your business 
to see that this ends with childhood ; and in this 
you too often fail. You mean well, no doubt; that 
is cheap and easy; but what steps do you take to 
carry out your meaning ? do you define your purpose ? 
do you consider how it is to be won? do you review 
your failures? avoid the causes of failure? do you 
take your purpose before God in your prayers? Till 
you do this, till you lead a conscious life of purpose, 
you have not put away childish things. Ask your- 
self what are your faults, and how you are dealing 
with them? Ask yourselves one by one what you are 
living for, what is your aim? Some, probably many, 
could reply. But I am sure that there are also many 
who have never faced the question, and drift from day to 
day as they did in the unconscious days of childhood. 

There is another persistent form of childishness, 
and that is hoping for results when you will not take 
the means. What is more common? You hope to 
grow up intelligent, and yet will not give the labour 
of mind; you hope to grow up strong and self- 
reliant in character, and yet do not resist the small 
and frequent temptations to break rules, to neglect 
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duties, to be reckless, unamiable, weak. You hope 
to live a worthy, useful life, and will not now force 
yourself to the only training that can lead to such a 
life, the life of painstaking and duty; you hope for 
happiness, and do not dream of living for others ; 
you hope to find God in your age, and you do not 
look for Him in your youth. These are the per- 
sistent faults of childishness, with which you must 
ceaselessly carry on war, or they will frustrate all 
else that you may do. 

Childishness is indeed Hydra-headed. There 
is the childishness of misplaced admiration, when 
you admire what is not admirable, mistake coarse- 
ness for independence, swagger for courage, foulness 
for knowledge of the world, idleness for cleverness, 
cynicism for thoughtfulness. There is the childish- 
ness of the wavering standard of right and wrong 
that takes its tone readily from the persons that 
happen to form your society. Such a mind has been 
compared to one of those little fortresses on the 
frontier between France and Germany in the late 
war, taken and retaken alternately by French and 
Germans, whichever happened to predominate in the 
neighbourhood. This is excusable in a child, but is 
one of the childish things that you must make haste 
to put away. It is deplorable when a house or a 
school is full of such childishness. 

And now what is the cure for all this. How 
can the snake be killed, and not only scotched? 
What is the secret of true manliness? Surely it is 
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the sense of responsibility to God for your life. You 
will see if you will venture into the secrets of your 
heart, that such childishness arises from absolutely 
forgetting God. You repeat your prayers, but you 
do not think of God ; you come to chapel, but still 
God is not in your thoughts. There is not the all- 
pervading, all-solemnising sense of His presence. 
Yet this is the one cure for all such childishness, for 
it gives at once the dignity and the responsibility of 
manhood. If any of you really wishes to grow more 
manly, and to put away childish things, let him in 
the first place look carefully at his own conduct, with 
the eyes of others as well as his own, and cut off 
and discontinue anything that is silly and faulty and 
weak as far as ever he can. But let him not stop 
there. Let him try to rise to a higher level of con- 
scientiousness and thoughtfulness by more prayer, 
and more earnest and simple prayer. There is no 
other way. Bring your faults day by day before 
God, ask His forgiveness, ask for His blessing in 
resisting them, and expect an answer to your prayer. 

Try and add to your prayers some self-searching, 
some real effort to bring yourself into the very pre- 
sence of God ; every such effort is rewarded. You 
cannot live with the pure and holy without sharing 
in their purity and holiness; and you cannot come 
out from the presence of God without some radiance 
of heavenliness in your heart. Believe me, this, and 
this only, is the lasting cure of childishness. 


October 29, 1882. 


THE SLU DY<OFSGREATNESS: 


‘* Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; 
if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.” —PHIL. iv. 8. 


ST. PAUL had already once said “finally” to his 
much-loved Philippian friends ; but in this verse he 
‘gives yet other last words; his final parting words 
to his brothers—plain, deep, clear, sensible—words 
which he wished to remain with them. What is the 
advice and teaching they contain? It is, occupy 
your mind with great thoughts and good thoughts. 
It seems very simple, homely, perhaps disappointing. 
Yet it will repay you if you will make it your own, 
your own thought, and your own principle. 

This is the very aim of education, at any rate of 
such education as yours, in literature, science, history, 
religion ; the aim of it all is to fill the mind with great 
thoughts and good thoughts. There must be in all 
education a great deal of drudgery, in order to secure 
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that accurate habit of mind without which all thinking 
and all study are impossible ; and of course there is 
a danger both to you and to us of seeing nothing 
but the drudgery and details, and losing sight of the 
end—of not seeing the wood for the trees. One there- 
fore cannot too often or too emphatically repeat that 
the aim of all education is to fill the mind with great 
thoughts and good thoughts. 

I want you to consider to-day how you may 
best co-operate with us in attaining that end. More 
depends on yourselves than on any one else. You 
can do for yourself what no one can do for you ; and 
it is well, therefore, that you should think, and think 
very seriously, what you are doing to help or to 
hinder the attainment of this end—what you are 
doing to obey or disobey St. Paul’s eager words of 
advice, which I believe he would reiterate in this age 
of the world with increased earnestness. 

A very large part of your life is even now entirely 
in your own hands: the school work occupies after 
all but a small fragment of your interests, even 
though it occupies much time. What do your 
thoughts voluntarily turn to in the leisure of holi- 
days, in vacant hours? These are the hours in which 
character shows, and character is trained ; one hour 
of spontaneous, voluntary occupation is a truer index 
of character than weeks of work in harness. 

Are you exercising a control over your tastes and 
voluntary pursuits? over your self-education? It is 
easy of course to say, “I like doing this, and reading 
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that ;” but this is to let yourself drift with the cur- 
rents of thoughtless inclination, and not to steer 
yourself by principle. St. Paul says, “ Think of 
these things:” select great and good subjects, and 
turn your mind to them. Now it is not too soon 
to begin to exercise this voluntary self-control over 
your thoughts and reading. It is time already to 
form tastes and habits of mind; it is time to decide 
what you will read and talk and think about ; what 
books and pursuits and aims shall be, as it were, 
your intimate friends through life. 

Remember that leisure hours are the really effect- 
ive hours in education. What you read for yourself, 
by yourself, is more to you than all that you are 
taught by others. In those leisure hours it is open 
to you to fill yourself with unworthy thoughts—not 
with what is pure and noble and of good report, but 
with tales that familiarise with selfishness and world- 
liness. Or again, in hours not of reading but of 
social intercourse, your thoughts and words may turn 
unchecked to personal criticisms and fault-findings, 
to petty quarrels, ambitions, jealousies ; or even to 
worse things than these. How far removed is all 
this, of which the very best of us can find some trace 
in his life, from the apostolic maxim, which is so 
true, so manly, so generous, that it calls up an instant 
response and assent in our hearts—‘“ Whatsoever 
things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good 
report ; if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things”! 
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If a young man desires to be the most of which 
God has made him capable, of all aims he can set 
before himself this is one of the plainest, to find the 
proper food for his mind. Some wholesome food is 
provided for all; but what is forced on you is of 
little importance compared with what you choose for 
yourself. A school is like a tangled bank of grass 
and weeds and flowers and trees ; each plant groping 
with its roots for the food it needs, which lies hidden, 
locked up in the soil; and each finds what it needs, 
and out of the same bank grow the nettle and the 
nightshade, the lily and the oak, finding in the same 
soil the materials for their sting, their poison, their 
sweetness, and their strength. So it is here: you 
can find what you look for—blessing and cursing, 
sweet and bitter, food and poison. But you are not 
plants ; they select blindly what their natures require, 
but you can choose. It is ours to lay before you 
good food, but we cannot exclude all that is injurious; 
it is yours to choose. You have already, even the 
youngest, the heavy responsibility of choosing the 
right or the wrong. The foolish, the self-indulgent 
boy, who permits himself to read tales of folly or irre- 
verence or crime ; to turn conversation and thoughts 
to what is mean and low; the man who closes eye and 
ear to higher voices that speak of the great factors 
of philosophy,—nature and humanity and God ; who 
relapses into self-indulgence and personal aims, or 
social and political indifference—such a one has 
chosen the wrong path ; he is abandoning the higher 
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call, and to him the apostle speaks in these earnest 
words that appeal to his better nature. 

Occupy your mind with great thoughts and good 
thoughts. Make a study of greatness in books and 
men and institutions and ideas ; remember that great- 
ness is a quality rather than a quantity: there may 
be true greatness in a boy or in a man of whom the 
world has never heard. It is not always conspicuous, 
it is a secret fire. The man of one talent may be 
as great as the man of ten. For it is not talent, it 
is something deeper in our nature, more universal 
than talent, that is the material out of which great- 
ness grows. All men are capable of the very highest 
thoughts ; this is the wonderful community of nature 
among us, the universality of the highest spiritual 
life, the sympathy on the deepest truths, which all 
men can share if they will—nay, which all men do 
share. Talents are not universal A man may be 
destitute of music, or art, or mathematical power ; 
but he cannot be destitute of spiritual power, of soul. 
And it is with this spiritual power that man appre- 
hends the highest thoughts. 

Again, I want you to see that this study of 
greatness is the way in which any life may be 
redeemed from commonplace. This is what every 
one of you desires, that your life may be interesting, 
not commonplace ; and the first impression, perhaps, 
that you get of the world is that it is fatally com- 
monplace ; that for most men there is nothing great 
to be done; that they are condemned to lives of 
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mediocrity. This is not so. To think so is to mistake 
greatness for distinction. You need not stand above 
your fellows in the world’s eye to be great: greatness 
is a quality ; it is not relative, it is intrinsic; it is 
not position, it is character. A position may be 
commonplace enough, but he who holds it may have 
the true dignity of greatness. 

“ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are lovely.” What a splendid touch of enthusiasm 
in St. Paul! say rather what true greatness which 
makes him enthusiastic, not for one single end that 
he can define, but for all great ends, whether known 
or unknown to him. His enthusiasm is world-wide, it 
knows no narrow limit. It is a grand and inspiring 
example of an enthusiasm without prejudice, without 
narrowness. He who had his heart filled with Christ 
and the hope of the resurrection from the dead could 
find room in his soul for this love for all that is noble in 
humanity and nature. Some people have thought St. 
Paul was a fanatic; that is a term readily applied to 
an enthusiast. Washeso? Let us boldly say, Yes ; 
and here is the object of his fanaticism : “ Whatsoever 
things are true, pure, lovely, and of good report; if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise.” 
This is the sphere of his fanaticism. Who would 
not be such a fanatic as this? And this example is 
one which we may begin to follow—which even to 
understand is to begin to follow. There is very much 
in our lives to deaden enthusiasm: there are never 
wanting disappointments and failures, even after our 
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best endeavours ; never wanting chilling words, or no 
less chilling silences, from others; never wanting 
critics, who try to take the heart out of any one who 
makes a special effort ; and, worse than all, there are 
never wanting traitors in our own hearts, the petty 
personal aims that attract us so powerfully in moments 
of failure. But let this voice come back to you again 
and again and be heard through life, appealing to the 
true manhood in you—“whatsoever things are noble; 
think on these things.” It will not involve you in 
any controversy, or lay you open to any charge of 
presumption ; you need not choose one cause or one 
party among contending causes and parties: rather 
you will bring into all such contentions a spirit that 
raises them to a higher place. Few can be as catholic 
as St. Paul. But still each of us may try to admire 
greatness and goodness in many diverse forms wher- 
ever we see it. We can try even to appreciate one- 
sided enthusiasm in others; if there is genuine 
enthusiasm for any one thing that is pure and lovely 
and of good report, it is better than to be destitute 
of all. Of all the devil’s mottos, 27 admirari is 
surely one of the subtlest and worst. 

Once more, remember that if you look for what is 
sordid in life you will always find it. No character 
will escape such imputations, and most characters 
will in some point or other lay themselves open to 
suspicion. If you look for evil you will find either 
it or what you will mistake for it, and at best the 
eye only can see what it has trained itself to see. 
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You will see evil everywhere and greatness nowhere. 
Such is the incurable state of cynicism and suspicion 
to which a man may be reduced by steadily indulg- 
ing in personalities and gossip, by persistently dwell- 
ing on the weaknesses and faults of others, and desiring 
a cheap reputation for cleverness and knowledge of 
the world ; and so he blinds his eyes to all that is 
good and great, and instead of forming a just esti- 
mate of men, the estimate he forms is always and 
essentially vulgar and false. 

Never permit yourself to say a word against the 
motives of a man till you know him long and 
intimately ; look for what is good in him, and you 
will find it, and you will strengthen it. Be generous ; 
and remember that generosity comes from being 
familiar with greatness, from living with the great— 
great books, great ideas, great institutions, if possible, 
great men. It comes from looking up, not from 
looking down. 

And so I come back to the words of St. Paul: 
occupy yourself with great thoughts and good thoughts, 
and make it your aim to be and to do something 
great, something worth being and doing in your lives. 
Why should not boys in this generation do what others 
have done before? devote themselves to some great 
work, fill their young lives with some high and far 
distant aim ; as Bishop Butler did when as a school- 
boy he wrote to his school friend that he intended 
to make the investigation of truth the object of his 
life ; as Bunsen did when he and his school friends 
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pledged themselves “on a cheerful summer evening,” 
as it says in his life, that they would do something 
great before they died ; as three living leaders of the 
English Church did when, as school friends, they took 
the grand word éexrewdmevor, “reaching out unto 
that which is before,” the insatiable desire for progress, 
as the motto of their lives. Such pledges sometimes 
inspire a lifetime. These have been nobly fulfilled. 

At any rate let this be your pledge, that you will 
watch your own practice, that you will scorn what 
is mean and sordid, and that you will follow the 
apostle’s command—“ Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these things :” and as for things that are neither true 
nor honest, things that are impure and unlovely and 
of ill report, think zot on these things ; give them no 
room in your imagination, but fill it with the study of 
greatness and goodness. 


November 19, 1882. 


KEEPING FROM THE EVIL. 


‘*T pray not that thou shouldest take them out of the world, but that 
thou shouldest keep them from the evil.”—JOHN xvil. 15. 


IT is not, I suppose, possible to have anything to do 
with the education of the young without having this 
prayer of our Lord’s, in its substance, if not in its very 
words, often in our hearts and on our lips. It is 
surely in the hearts of all the older members of our 
society at the beginning of term, when new boys 
come to us, come into this greater world of public 
school life, to be exposed to fresh influences of bad 
as well as good. We pray not that they should be 
taken out of the world, but that they should be kept 
from the evil. It isin our hearts as we enroll in the 
ranks of Christ’s army a fresh band of young soldiers, 
pledged to be faithful to Him. We know that they 
will go out into the world, and we pray only that 
they may be kept from the evil. Specially is it in 
our hearts at the close of every term, when some of 
you leave the protecting discipline and healthy in- 
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fluences of school ; you go out into the world, and 
we can but pray with our Lord that you may be 
kept from the evil; and when, as at this time, we 
welcome back so many of the old faces that were 
once familiar in this place, then we cannot but have 
them, too, in our hearts and prayers ; and most of 
all in this prayer that they may be in the world, but © 
may have been kept, and may be kept from the evil. 

“Not that they should be taken out of the world.” 
This is to correct a desire which one might feel, but 
which is not altogether wholesome. It is this. There 
is an interest which older people feel as they look 
at children, which children cannot at all enter into. 
There is the sense of contrast between the present 
and the future, the present ignorance and innocence ; 
the future inevitable knowledge and stains; and 
there rises the unspoken desire that this ignorance 
and innocence could continue ; in fact that the child 
could be taken and kept out of the world, and so 
kept from every stain, as if every stain came from 
others. And this desire is morbid, and is here tacitly 
rebuked by our Lord. He does not pray that they 
should be kept out of the world, rather that they should 
go into it, but armed against its evil. 

On this point two things are to be noticed. 
First that it is a mistake to suppose that we only go 
wrong when we are led wrong: secondly that it is a 
mistake to suppose that ignorance of evil is God’s 
appointed way of training men. 

It is a mistake to suppose that we only go wrong 
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when we are led wrong. Yetno mistake is more fre- 
quent. The commonest remark made to me by 
parents as they bring their sons is that they are 
“very easily led.” When a boy goes wrong at school, 
falls away from early promises, defeats early hopes, 
their first conclusion always is that “he was led away 
by others.” It is in substance the commonest excuse 
that you yourselves make, “I only do what others 
do.” Weare unwilling to believe in the spontaneous 
fermentation of evil ; that it exists in germ in all of 
us, and bursts out into life when the atmosphere is 
favourable to such life, and indeed when it is not 
actively unfavourable. And how unwilling each of 
us is to believe that he himself contributed to this 
fermentation of evil; surely not, we say ; we were led 
by others. But no, the wrong is in ourselves, and it 
would have existed wherever we were. The wrong is 
in ourselves, whether we call it by the old theological 
name of original sin or by any other name; a man 
knows little of himself unless he knows that in him- 
self are the germs of every possible wickedness. 

It follows then that the evil does not come wholly 
from the world ; and hence our Lord prays not that 
we should be kept from the world, but the far pro- 
founder prayer, that we should be kept from the evil. 
It is necessary, it is a plain part of God’s education 
of men, that they should mix with others, and in so 
doing they must become acquainted with evil. But 
fail not to observe that it is as wrong to seek know- 
ledge of evil, as wrong not to avoid all that is avoid- 
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able of knowledge of evil, as it is inevitable that in 
our passage through life it will be forced on us. The 
boy becomes acquainted with evil whether he stays at 
home or goes to school; the young man becomes 
acquainted with more evil whether he goes to uni- 
versity or army or business ; and the older he grows, 
though he knows more of good and trust, yet certainly 
he knows more of evil. Christ’s prayer then is that 
knowledge of evil, which must come, shall be rendered 
harmless. Some armour must be found which is 
impenetrable by its shafts; some antidote to its 
poison ; some power against its infection. Is there 
such a power? There is, and you all feel it ; you 
can all imagine it to be tenfold stronger in you than 
it is, and it is to the strengthening of this power in 
your souls that you must direct your efforts and your 
prayers. ; 

The power is that your soul should be aglow with 
some fervour of love, some longing to remedy evil, 
and fight with it. They say that a physician and a 
nurse scarcely need fear an infectious disease: whether 
this be true or not, it is certainly true of diseases of 
the soul. He that mixes with them to heal and pity 
is not likely to fall their victim. He is far more 
likely to fall who is scornful or simply indifferent. 
He is a thousand times more likely to fall who mixes 
with them from curiosity and love of such knowledge. 
It is the promise, and you can see it verified every 
day of your life, that he who goes out into the world 
armed with the spirit of love and healing, passes un- 
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scathed. “He shall take up serpents or any deadly 
thing, and it shall not hurt him.” This spirit alone 
will protect you from evil. To pray then that you 
who are in this school, or you who are just leaving 
it, or you who have already left it, may be kept from 
the evil, is to pray that your hearts may be aglow with 
a silent fervour and passion for helping and healing ; 
it is to pray that you may learn to love man and 
thence to love God, and that this may be the secret 
principle of your life. Men do not talk of this, they 
often do not express it in words to themselves, and 
yet this passion may consume them with a hidden 
fire. Such men are safe from harm, evil cannot 
touch them, they have an ardent purity of soul. 

If you boys and young men become acquainted 
with fresh forms of evil, bodily and mental, fresh 
perversions of the human mind and will, as you can- 
not fail to do, and if you have not the protection of 
this warmth of love, I do not see what can save you 
from falling victims. Good habits, prudence, fear, re- 
gard for relatives, self-respect, all are God’s gifts, and 
all are helps, but they will not keep out, perhaps they 
have not kept out, the slow infection of a poisonous 
moral atmosphere, or prevent the native evil in your 
own hearts from growing up. That is done only 
by this central consuming heat. Hence it follows 
that the great secret of education, whether of self or 
of another, is to strengthen this heat, this power and 
enthusiasm and love. It is not only for the sake of 
what it directly effects, this may seem small; but for 
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what it saves us from. One who enters this school 
with any adequate sense of what it is to belong to 
such a body, and of his deep responsibilities to the 
place, any sense of the dignity of his own life, he has 
a sort of glow and fervour which will make some 
schoolboy faults impossible. He is kept from the 
evil. And when he has left us, and carries our name 
with him, even though he may have been a some- 
what unworthy member, yet he still feels the power 
and love of this place as a restraint. And surely we 
who have, this afternoon, joined in the service of God 
in this chapel, who profess to be servants of Christ ; 
still more, if possible, we who cemented our brother- 
hood and fellowship by the Holy Communion this 
morning, have our hearts warmed, if not aglow, with 
some fire or spark of love. Do we not in some slight 
degree feel that we are pledged to work for God and 
all that is God-like ; that we cannot look on the life 
in us and around us with indifference? Or if this is 
saying too much for all, we can imagine at any rate 
the condition of soul in which the sight of any evil 
instantly suggests, not acquiescence, but the desire to 
remedy it. That is the condition of mind we must 
render habitual. No familiarity with evil, then, is 
harmful. We have found the antidote. This will 
keep us from the evil. An old surgeon was once 
asked whether long experience of the infliction of pain 
had not dulled his sense of pity. No, he replied, it 
had diminished his pity as a sentiment, but quickened 
itas a motive. So it is with the evil; if we stand to 
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it in the attitude of a healer, it instantly suggests 
the desire to remedy it, and as increasing years bring 
increasing knowledge, so do they bring increasing 
eagerness to heal. 

Who, for example, is he among you who mixes 
in this world of school and yet is kept from the evil, 
from the tendencies that are always ready to crop out 
in every school—the tendencies to self-indulgence 
in its thousand forms, to prefer the pleasant to the 
arduous? Who is he who will be kept from the 
prevailing vices of society and of the University— 
its toleration of low views of life, its helplessness in 
the presence of unattempted tasks? It is he who 
has a strong purpose and high aim ; he goes straight 
through these perils without being touched. They 
have no charm for him. You say, “ He has no inclin- 
ation that way.” No; because he has higher aims. 
He is kept from the evil as by a magic atmosphere. 
One of you here, who has set firmly before him the 
aim to please his parents by first-rate diligence and 
conduct, who so loves his house and school that he 
is resolved to be what he thinks all ought to be— 
loyal, diligent, courageous, pure—one, above all, who 
seeks to please God in his life; such a one is free 
from most of the perils of school. When such feel- 
ings are keen you at once understand that he is 
absolutely free. 

And so to go back to what was said before, the 
final problem of education is not to attempt to secure 
isolation from evil, which is impossible, but to fill the 
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soul with some fire that shall make such evil harmless. 
For if you do not get this fire in your souls, then the 
fermentation of evil goes on unchecked. This is a 
fearful truth. It is not so much the misleading of 
the pure by the impure, of the high-minded by the 
low and coarse, as the removal of the higher influences 
which repressed the lower influences before. Leave 
a garden alone and it soon fills with weeds ; leave 
your own soul alone, give it no prayer, no efforts, no 
heaven, no God, and how certain is its lapse into 
coldness and wrong, and it may be into shameful sin. 
Still more, leave a society, young or old, untended, 
uninfluenced by the best, and it speedily corrupts 
itself. Schools, and indeed whole towns, could be 
named in England that have been so neglected, and 
so spontaneously corrupted; and the work of restora- 
tion is terribly difficult. Simple neglect will turn a 
garden into a wilderness, and a wholesome society 
into a hotbed of evil. 

Now then with these thoughts and this know- 
ledge and experience, look once more at our Lord’s 
prayer for His disciples—not that they should be 
taken out of the world, but kept from the evil—and 
ask yourself what He meant. What is the power 
against infection, the great antiseptic of the world? 
It is the old and tried power, old and yet ever new, 
which thousands have tried before, and which never 
fails or can fail, and which simply compels those who 
have tried it to speak of it and proclaim it abroad. 
It is the power you get by seeing the divine capacities 
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of human nature, by looking at it not in yourself, or 
in the average human beings you mix with, but in 
that perfect example of manhood, Jesus Christ. We 
shall never understand the mystery of His nature: 
whether we look at it from below, and see it towering 
away into the inaccessible regions of the divine, its 
summit lost in heaven ; or if we look at it from the 
divine side, and see how He came down to share our 
joys and pains, our doubts and death. But He does 
show what the intrinsic nature of man is: that life is 
not despicable if Christ shared our life; that death is 
no evil if Christ passed through death. 

In a word, the power that keeps us from the evil 
is the power of the Incarnation of Christ. This 
must be the central truth in all teaching that shall 
inspire with power and fire, and thus protect from 
evil. And this does inspire. When you can make 
this not a barren form of words, but a living truth, 
that you share a nature which in Christ was divine 
in its excellence, you have a standard and a hope 
set before your eyes which fills all life with mean- 
ing aid brightness. When, moreover, you see that 
others, that all others, share this life, that the gulf 
that separates them from the divine has been thus 
bridged you walk among them with fresh purpose 
and love and hope. The deep living sense of God— 
of God Who was once, and is still, present among 
men—is a power that absolutely protects you from 
evil. 

You will go far and wide in years to come, in 
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many professions and many lands; some as students 
and writers, influencing others by their thoughts and 
words ; some as men of action in church or schools 
or army or business ; every one of you that hears me 
is the subject of this prayer of the Lord Jesus, that 
you may be preserved from the evil—from the evil of 
self, the evil of the flesh, the evil of a heart averse 
from God. These are the evils that grow apace 
wherever there is absent the consuming passion for 
a higher life. 

It is true, O Clifton boys and young men, there 
is but one truth that will keep alive that consuming 
passion for a higher life, the truth that reveals to 
us that such a higher life is not a mere dream ; it 
is a truth that stands the wear and tear of life, its 
disappointments, its hollownesses, its failures, even 
its sins ; that stands the cynical indifference of some, 
and the honest questionings of others; and that 
makes life intelligible from end to end, and makes 
it a great and glorious thing in whatever inconspicu- 
ous corner of the world you may be; and that is 
the thought that the divine Christ was born and 
lived as a man. In Him was shown, working in 
perfection, the power which works in us in imper- 
fection. 

Hold fast, I charge you, to this truth; it is the 
foundation of all other truths, the rock on which 
rests the hope of the world. Do not be so drawn 
away by the natural as to be incapable of seeing 
the supernatural; the supernatural in Christ, the 
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supernatural in all who truly serve Him, and in your 
own souls. There may be rules of wisdom and 
prudence; there may be codes of ethics and law; 
but there is only one master-key to truth, only one 
inspiring power in the world, which can follow us 
through the world and keep us from the evil, and 
it is the conviction that Jesus Christ, our Brother 
according to the flesh, has shown us by His divine 
nature what one and all may be, and has thus won 
us back to God, and opened unto us the gate of 
everlasting life. 


December 17, 1882. 


STEWARDSHIP. 


“*T have a stewardship intrusted to me.”—1 Cor: ix. 17. 


THIS is the translation in the Revised Version, and 
gives St. Paul’s meaning far more correctly than the 
older version, “ A dispensation of the gospel is com- 
mitted unto me.” The thought in St. Paul’s mind 
is one derived from our Lord’s teaching, that he is a 
steward, dealing not with his own, but with another’s 
It is in this thought that he finds his strength, be- 
cause he finds God’s strength. 

Why do we feel that we ought to do our duty? 
What is the source of this sense of duty? It is so 
deep down in our nature, so bound up in our humanity 
and in our relation to God, that it is impossible to 
analyse its origin fully. But among the various 
forms in which duty is felt—self-respect, the desire 
for happiness and unity with oneself, the eternal 
difference of right and wrong, the inward voice and 
impulse that needs no sanction but itself; among 
these various forms, one, with some minds, is the 
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strongest of all, and that is the sense of service of a 
Master, the sense, in a word, of stewardship. That 
is what St. Paul appeals to here as the ultimate 
foundation of his sense of duty. “ After all,” he says, 
“willingly or unwillingly, so I must act, because I 
have a stewardship intrusted to me ”—oixovopiay 
memlaTeupal. . ; 

Now I think it is well worth our while to examine 
this thought of St. Paul. For, after all, what we all 
need most is not to be shown our duty—we generally 
see that clearly enough—but to strengthen the im- 
pulse to do it; and it is a real strength to us if we 
can at all enter into the motive which drove on a 
man like St. Paul, and drives on all God’s true ser- 
vants now, in an arduous, patient career of duty. 

We are stewards of our own lives and powers,. 
not the absolute masters. We have to answer for 
them, to render an account. It is impossible for us 
to define this responsibility ; all descriptions of the 
final rendering of our account are of course only 
metaphors—the open book, the recording angel, the 
judgment-seat, the dead, small and great, standing 
before the throne ; they are metaphors, but they are 
true. The underlying fact is true. We cannot 
shake off the sense of responsibility to God even if 
we try. But if we do not try to shake it off, but 
glory in it and rest in it, if we make this our boast 
and our joy, that we are not our own, but stewards 
of God’s gifts, then I want you to see that duty be- 
comes plainer and easier. It becomes, so to speak, 
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natural. I will try and show you two or three ways 
in which this thought helps us. 

It helps us to overcome the sense of failure and 
discouragement in our lives. It is true that life is 
in some respects a constant failure. Take each part 
by itself; its successes are trifling, its failures are 
manifold. Times of heavy depression and melan- 
choly come on us all, even on the young, perhaps 
most of all on the young, as they think of the un- 
successful struggles of life—the many who seem to 
fail, the few who seem to succeed, the unsatisfying 
nature of the success when gained. Failure may 
lead to the sense of powerlessness, and so to resigned 
inactivity and indifference. What can I do? is the 
thought. The world is so vast, its demands are so 
infinite, its evils so desperate. What can one in- 
effective person do? God surely needs no help; He 
has made the world as it is, and He will take care 
of it and me. Let me mind my own business ; enjoy 
what I can of life Am I my brother’s keeper? 
How is one to meet this depressing, discouraging 
thought, this relapse into the selfishness of Cain, 
which constantly recurs, as I suppose most of us 
feel, and to which some of us, alas, give way? It is 
met by the recollection that we are stewards of God’s 
gifts ; that it is not ours to judge of temporary fail- 
ures ; that He sees the whole, and we do not. The 
responsibility rests on Him, not on us. You may 
remember Luther’s strong and quaint expression of 
this feeling, “I tell my Lord God plainly,” said he, 
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“that if He wishes His church to be cared for He 
must do it Himself. We cannot, and if we could 
we should be the proudest asses in existence.” This 
was exactly St. Paul’s thought of stewardship. It 
explains the magnificent paradox, When I am weak, 
then am I strong. It explains his passionate ex- 
clamation, I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me. 

So when God calls on you by any voice, internal 
or external, to do some right work, to put away 
reluctance, shyness, self-distrust—to put away the 
recollection of unfitness, of failure, and all the de- 
spondency it brings, and to brace yourself once more 
for further efforts,—and, it may be, further failures, in 
spite of effort,—the most inspiring and strengthening 
thought is, “I am doing this for my Master. With 
Him lies the responsibility ; my duty is plain.” 

It is with this thought that the weak do become 
strong ; they go on in spite of weakness ; it is a fact 
daily before our eyes; and thus, by the sense of 
service and stewardship and principle which He in- 
spires into men, God does bring about His great 
purposes even though they are individually weak ; 
underneath are the everlasting arms. And it is in 
an especial sense by this spirit that societies and 
even nations do their work. It was this power that 
inspired the Jews in their long-continued and de- 
sperate struggle with the heathen nations. They 
were the sword of the Lord; it was not their own 
glory that they were fighting for; it was for the 
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glory of God. It is this power which does impel 
the English nation to its persistent support of free- 
dom, and Christianisation of heathen countries. 
They feel that this is the cause intrusted to them 
by God. It is their mission. It is a conviction 
that lies deeper than any logic. Just so far as we, 
in our little community here, feel that we are the 
stewards of God, in temporary trust of the character 
and life of this place, responsible to Him, having a 
work to do, so far shall we do our work really well 
here, and build not hay and stubble, but gold and 
precious stones. 

I have been showing how the sense of stewardship 
dispels the miserable feeling of powerlessness and 
failure. But it also strikes at vanity. What hast 
thou that thou didst not receive? Thou art God’s 
steward, answerable to Him for the gifts, be they 
more or less, which He has given—gifts of intellect, 
or position, or wealth, or disposition. There is no 
room for vanity. More gifts imply more humility. 
And I believe this is the only cure for vanity and 
conceit. This has always been the perplexity of 
moralists, how to cure conceit. Argument fails. 
Who ever succeeded in reasoning a person out of - 
his conceit? Satire fails, though it is very tempting. 
Contempt fails, punishment fails, letting alone fails, 
even the discipline of life fails ; for the cause of con- 
_ ceit is narrowness of mind. There is no cure until 
the man or boy realises that he is, after all, but a 


steward for God’s gifts, until he seeks the praise 
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that comes from God. Then he is raised out of the 
atmosphere of self and vanity altogether. He gets 
a new and deeper self-respect and gets rid of his 
shallow, vulgar vanity. And with the change comes 
an increase of strength and calmness and simplicity 
and purpose. This is the only cure for vanity, that 
God will open our eyes to see that we are stewards 
of His gifts; that for our life, and for all that we 
are and have, we are responsible to Him. It is not 
fear of punishment that moves us, it is the far higher 
sense of trustworthiness, it is love. And where there 
is trustworthiness and love, what place is there for 
vanity—vanity triumphant or vanity wounded—and 
all its weakness and miseries ? 

Once more, the sense of stewardship gives the key 
to some of the most perplexing duties of life. Take 
as one example the use of wealth. This is one of the 
problems of the modern world. By an apparently 
inevitable law poverty and wealth increase together. 
More and more, as civilisation advances in complexity, 
do we see great wealth and the extremest poverty 
side by side. How ought this wealth to be used? 
Christianity does not supply an answer, because it 
is not a philosophy or a science, but it supplies the 
temper which is necessary before any philosophy or 
science will be listened to. It tells us to remember 
that for our wealth we are God’s stewards, accountable 
for its use. This at once puts us in the right atti- 
tude, and this is wanted more than the science. 
This money is not mine, it says, it is intrusted to 
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me to use. How shall I best use it? The convic- 
tion of stewardship gives no answer to this question 
in detail, but it compels us to look for an answer, 
and we shall not long look in vain. It is plain, for 
example, that there are many foolish and selfish uses 
of money which we cannot conceive ourselves as 
sanctioning, while we reflect that we are acting as 
stewards of money intrusted to us. It is plain that 
mere purposeless hoarding and accumulation of wealth 
will be impossible to us. It is plain that we shall 
have a systematic plan and purpose, a- principle in 
our life, a setting aside a fixed proportion for works 
of charity, and, as a consequence, the satisfaction that 
comes from acting on a principle instead of acting at 
random. You cannot begin too soon to reflect on 
this stewardship of your money, to treat expendi- 
ture, not as an arbitrary matter in which there is no 
principle, but as the use of a gift for which you 
are a steward. It will not solve all perplexities, 
and tell you that this is right and that is wrong, 
or even lay down broad rules; but it will make it 
possible for you to look for principles and to act on 
them. 

But there are far greater gifts than this—gifts, 
too, which are quite as often misapplied—the gifts 
of education, of knowledge, refinement, judgment, 
insight, manners, influence. “It is not money I 
want,” said Miss Octavia Hill, of some excellent 
philanthropic work, “it is men and women of good 
sense and good feeling.” Yet there was plenty of 
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good sense and good feeling in the members of the 
society in which she was moving, but they did not 
hold themselves as stewards, accountable to God for 
their gifts. This is our blindness. We are stewards 
of all the talents God has given us. 

It is one of the mysteries of the world that God 
gives men such unequal advantages ; one vessel seems 
made to honour and another to dishonour ; one man 
springs from a good and refined and God-fearing 
stock, and is guarded from evil in his youth, and 
grows up under all refining and elevating influences. 
Another inherits vice in his blood, and breathes an 
atmosphere loaded with foulness. Why this should 
be God’s will we can but dimly see. But this we can 
see, that it is not for ourselves that we are inheritors 
of any gifts, it is for God. He loves all alike, though 
His gifts seem unequal; such inequality would be 
unintelligible even to maddening if it were not that 
we are brothers; those who have more are but 
stewards for those who have less. It is here and 
nowhere else that we must look for the solution of 
the problem of the inequality of gifts, and for what 
St. Paul calls election. Men are chosen and gifted 
that they may give, not that they may try to enjoy 
and to get. To let your light shine before men, to 
give good measure, pressed down and running over, 
to walk in love, to count all things but loss, to seek 
first the kingdom of God, even to pray to our Father 
in heaven—what are all these phrases but an ex- 
pression of this deep sense of stewardship which we 
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all have, and which the richest natures have most 
strongly marked ? 

Few questions are so searching, so helpful in self- 
examination, as this: Am I living as a steward of 
God’s gifts—time, opportunities, influence, wealth, 
education, position? It darts a flash of light into 
unexamined corners of the soul; and it does so not 
only for those whose trust in God’s love and the 
present influence of His Holy Spirit is constant and 
unshaken. The sense of responsibility for life, of 
stewardship for an unseen spiritual power, is as strong 
in lives often overclouded by doubt as in those of 
unwavering faith. It is as strong in a sceptic as in 
a bigot. And this sense, by whatever name we call 
it, is of the very essence of religion; he is religious 
who has the sense of responsibility to God, he is 
non-religious who has it not. 

Oltkovopiay memictevpat, I have a stewardship 
intrusted to me. He who can say this at all times, 
in all moods, is indeed not far from the kingdom of 
God. 

And let us remember what is expected of stewards. 
It is that they be found faithful, that they show 
themselves worthy of the trust that has been reposed 
in them. What is the character that a man most 
values here among his fellows? the word that he 
would rather hear applied to himself than any other ? 
not that he was kind, not that he was clever, not 
that he was agreeable, not even that he was just, 
but that he was trustworthy. What can we say in 
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higher praise of a man than that you can trust him 
out and out, trust him through and through. 

This verdict of man does but anticipate the ver- 
dict of God. We are all His stewards, trusted by 
Him for a few years to do His work, with talents 
which He has given us: and what words will sound 
sweeter in our ears—God grant that they may 
sound in the ears of all who hear me this day— 
“Well done good and faithful servant ; enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord!” 


May 13, 1883. 


OVERCOMING EVIL WITH GOOD. 


“Overcome eyil with good.”,—ROMANS xii, 21. 


I HAVE thought that this is not an unsuitable subject 
to speak on this afternoon. Like many a deep 
saying, it looks commonplace and perhaps dreary to 
the thoughtless and full of wisdom to the wise. Let 
us try if we can extract some of its wisdom and 
store it in our memories and our hearts. 

The principle laid down is that we must attack 
evil by opposing to it what is good. There are other 
ways of attacking evil :—by incessant watchfulness, 
by incessant cutting off of temptations and opportun- 
ities of evil, by incessant punishment of any manifes- 
tation of it, by repression ; in a word, by negative 
processes. This is the way of the world. The Christ- 
ian way, while it uses all these, goes beyond them ; 
its characteristic method is to replace evil by good, 
to give ample opportunities and scope for good, to 
eliminate evil rather than repress it, to have no room 
for it, to overpower it with a new and stronger enthu- 
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siasm and inspiration and life, to deal with it, in fact, 
by positive processes. This is in brief the method 
of Christ. 

There is scarcely any form of evil which may not 
be met by one of these two processes, and therefore 
we are dealing with a principle of very wide applica- 
tion ; I shall try to give you some illustrations of the 
working of this principle, and to show you perhaps 
how very much we have yet to learn from these 
words of the great St. Paul. 

The first illustration shall be from the school 
itself We sometimes, I suppose, read stories about 
public school-life in old days in the old schools— 
stories of excitement, daring, wrong-doing, heroism, 
stories in which good and bad are strongly contrasted, 
and we are apt to think that our life lacks something 
of the emphasis of those days, those good old days, 
as we sometimes call them, and perhaps we are even 
tempted to wish them back again. But if any of 
you could really, say for a single week, test by actual 
experience what that life was, I am very sure the 
wish would vanish. If you could realise the dulness, 
the vacuity, the foulness, the cruelty, in a word, the 
barbarism, which formed the sombre and undescribed 
and unimagined background of some school-life in 
those days, days which this school never knew, the long 
and weary unhappiness of the undistinguished many, 
you would not think it compensated by the con- 
spicuous virtues or vices of the few. 

What has made the change? English boys, I 
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suppose, are much the same. It was largely the 
genius of one great man, Dr. Arnold, who forced on 
every one the conviction that public schools were 
societies in which religious principle and moral 
earnestness ought to be and might be leading 
characteristics. No doubt he was helped by the 
upheaval of society, and by the deeper earnestness 
of Church feeling that sprang up simultaneously. 
But at this moment there is no great school in Eng- 
land which does not bear the impress of that strong 
and hopeful conviction. Among his methods, and 
conspicuous among them, was one that was still 
further developed in this particular school by one 
who ranks second only to Dr. Arnold in insight into 
the moral possibilities of public schools; this was 
the principle about which Iam speaking to-day—that 
of overcoming evil with good. Much of the old evil 
arose from sheer want of something to do; from 
being bored, from the uninterestingness of life. 
The way to meet this evil is not simply to repress it 
as it arises, but to remove the soil in which it grows, 
to fill the time and the imagination and the interests 
with something else. And hence the activity and the 
goodness of a school are inseparately bound together. 
The loyalty and purity and good tone of this school 
are closely connected with its industry in work, its 
variety of occupations, its activity and keenness in 
games, and in the hearty co-operation in the dis- 
cipline which maintains them. Just so far as we 
appreciate the genius of this place, we shall make an 
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abiding principle of the text—overcome evil with 
good. Just so far as the school is loyal to its best 
traditions its leaders will continue to provide for 
themselves and others the full strenuous and varied 
life which they have inherited from the past. If this 
place ever degenerates it will degenerate by the tacit 
abandonment of this principle of overcoming evil 
with good. 

Let me take another illustration. There are few 
things which so occupy the minds of all thoughtful 
men and women as the unsatisfactory condition of 
the labouring classes in our large towns. It would 
be out of place to enter here at length on sucha 
subject: sooner or later it will, I trust, occupy the 
thoughts and energies of every one of you. There 
is no panacea, no universal cure for such an evil. 
Religious teaching is necessary, so is education, so is 
temperance, so is thrift, so is some fresh legislation, 
so is organised philanthropy, so are improved dwell- 
ings, so is the presence among them of the very best 
men and women that England has among its upper 
classes ; but so also is the adoption of one other 
principle—that of overcoming evil with good. Much 
of the evil and misery arises here, also, from sheer 
dulness and vacuity. Think what life is to young 
men and young women who work hard at dull, 
monotonous labour, eternally performing, it may be, 
some one mechanical process. The eight or nine 
hours of labour are over, and then the passion for 
relaxation and amusement bursts out, of course. 
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We find a vent for our stored-up energy in games, or 
reading, or society, or music. What is there for the 
artisan classes who work harder and need relaxation 
the more, and who are so imperfectly educated that 
they have no taste for reading, and who have few 
pleasures accessible except such as are gross? It is 
quite certain that the condition of success for all other 
agencies is this provision of the possibility of whole- 
some amusement for the young to replace what is 
unwholesome ; in other words, to overcome evil with 
good. You will see, then, that this text contains 
a broad principle of philanthropy as well as of 
education. 

But we will come still more closely to particulars. 

Every one in this chapel knows that this college 
has taken up, as its special field for philanthropic 
and Christian work, a certain district in Bristol. 
Have we acted on this principle in our work? The 
answer is, Yes, as far as our work has hitherto gone. 
From the very first, secular agencies have been co- 
operating with religious agencies, as the phrase is. 
Our Mission-room has been called, by some of the 
men down there, the drawing-room of the district. 
Something is always going on there. The religious 
work is, and must be, the nucleus round which it all 
groups, and is the centre of the influence which the 
Mission exerts. But there is much work that is not 
directly religious. There are lectures and concerts 
and tea-parties and debates and classes and recita- 
tions and acting. The workmen’s Club numbers 
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more than one hundred men over the age of twenty-one ; 
already overcrowding, even in the summer months, the 
one room which it possesses. We can only consider 
it a mere nucleus of what it ought one day to be. 

But there are more pressing needs even than the 
enlargement of the Club-room. Libraries are much 
needed. We want a recreation ground, and some 
occupation and amusement for the young men and 
boys who are under twenty-one. A Gymnasium and 
Reading-room would be a great boon to them. Ido 
not think we ought ever to rest till we have faced the 
problem of dealing with these young men and boys, 
and provided some wholesome vent for their energies. 
It is probable that a recreation ground will shortly 
be provided close to the Mission-room; but that 
alone is inadequate. We have yet to devise methods 
for dealing with this class of our fellow-townsmen, 
who appeal more than any others to the sympathies 
of a school. 

I have, I think, mentioned on a former occasion 
that other great schools—Eton, Wellington, Marl- 
borough, Winchester, and Harrow—have followed the 
example set by Uppingham and Clifton. Similar 
work is being now taken up by some of the leading 
Colleges—by Christchurch at Oxford, and St. John’s 
at Cambridge. Soon, I trust, we may see wealthy 
individuals undertaking similar work. But we must 
not stand still. No school or college is so favour- 
ably placed as we are for trying experiments, hav- 
ing our work at our doors; and in no mission 
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district have efforts been more appreciated or more 
successful. 

That there must be some new departure in our 
work is certain, because the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners have adopted our district, and will in future 
contribute to the support of the mission services, 
and thus set part of our contributions free for such 
purposes as I have mentioned. The decision as to 
the new development our work ought to take rests 
with a committee, consisting of masters and O. C.’s 
and members of the Sixth, elected to represent the 
school past and present, and it is on this account I 
bring forward this subject to-day, when so many of 
the former members of the school are present and 
can give this matter their consideration. It is not an 
unimportant question, as our example may be followed 
elsewhere. How shall we best, in our joint philan- 
thropic work in Bristol, carry out this broad principle 
of the apostle, and overcome evil with good ? 

I shall pass on to an illustration of a very different 
kind. Consider the evil about which we hear and 
read a good deal—the evil of unbelief. There are so 
many perplexities, such inextricable labyrinths in 
this spiritual and physical world of which we form 
a part, that it is quite possible for us to be paralysed 
by our uncertainty, and because we cannot know all 
things, to make no use of what we do know. Now 
what is the right way of dealing with others or with 
ourselves when so paralysed by the evil of uncertainty? 
There is the negative way of proving that even the 
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uncertainties are uncertain, and that unbelief is as 
illogical and unsatisfactory as belief. But there is 
the better way, the positive way, of showing that 
there are certainties as well uncertainties, and that 
when life is based on its certainties it becomes fuller 
and richer and truer, and that the uncertainties are 
partially cleared to the eye of the spirit, even where 
they cannot be comprehended and expressed by 
the understanding. It is the exhibition of the 
positive spiritual life that is the best argument 
against the life of mere negation. Evil is overcome 
by good. 

And this leads to the most important and deepest 
of all the truths that are wrapped in this great 
maxim of St. Paul. It is that the very genius of Chris- 
tianity itself is a positive, not a negative ; it is a life, 
not a code; a spirit, not a set of rules; a new im- 
pulse, and not a mass of prohibitions ; it is not meat 
and drink, but righteousness, peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. It is, above all, the spirit of life and 
of freedom, not of death and bondage. Now religion 
very often presents itself to the young in a very 
opposite light ; its commands appear to be exclusively 
“Thou shalt not.” And this aspect of Christianity is 
of course a necessary one, but it is very far from com- 
plete. It is preparatory; it is the law, not the gospel ; 
it is the schoolmaster that brings men to Christ, not 
Christ Himself. “I am come,” said Jesus Christ, “that 
they may have life, and that they may have it more 
abundantly.” It was not to destroy and stunt and 
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cripple energies; not to discourage action; not to 
repeat the old commands: Touch not, taste not, 
handle not ; but to inspire new energy and new life, 
to give a new direction to the burning desire for 
action that flames in young souls ; in a word, to give 
life. “Walk in the spirit,” says St. Paul, “and ye shall 
not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.” If you would conquer 
the bodily and mental passions, the tempers and am- 
bitions and jealousies and sillinesses of the flesh, all 
its angers and lusts and appetites—then walk in the 
spirit. Fill your soul with new life, give it vent in 
action, and thou shalt not fulfil the lusts of the flesh. 
It is not only by avoiding sin, it is by actively doing 
what is good that we make progress in holiness. 
Sin is not fought, it is expelled. 

Surely there is a lesson here for all who have eyes 
to see. Who are they who are ever ready with un- 
helpful grumbling, with inactive pessimism and self- 
righteousness? Is it not those who have as yet no 
notion of the positive method of the Christian life ; 
who have no other idea of dealing with the ever-ex- 
isting evil of the world, except to proclaim that it is 
the duty of some one else to repress it, and to hug 
themselves in blind Pharisaism? How far is this 

from the spirit of Christ! His was the spirit of in- 
spiration to positive action. His life was not one of 
self-denial so much as of activity ; not of repression 
but of expression ; it was not His sinlessness, it was 
His holiness that was the example to the world, and 
holiness is not merely absence of sin, but the presence 
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of an abounding, overflowing goodness ; and here lies 
its power and its contagiousness. 

Thus, then, very briefly, in the few minutes which a 
sermon occupies, I have tried to illustrate St. Paul’s great 
saying, overcome evil with good, and to show how wide 
is its application. It is a principle in education, and 
one to which we owe much in this place ; it is a prin- 
ciple in philanthropy which may well guide us in our 
collective work in Bristol,and in our separate work else- 
where ; and it isa principle of the Christian life itself. 

And in conclusion I will only say this. If our 
public schoolmen are to play a worthy part in that 
social regeneration for which our country is longing, 
and for which she is making such efforts, it must be 
by the recognition of this principle among others. 
And to whom else can we look so hopefully as to . 
those whose lives have been filled with interests and 
activities and resources at our great schools? This 
is one reason why public schoolmen make such ex- 
cellent workers among the artisan classes, when by 
God’s spirit they are moved to take such work. And 
this, too, is why, when those who leave us—after the 
full, rich, varied life led here, and possibly after the 
still further advantage of some years at the Univer- 
sity—turn to the frivolous, self-contained, ignoble, 
childish life of amusement and selfishness which some 
men lead, the shame to us and the disappointment 
are the greater because of the waste—the waste of 
such exceptional advantages and powers and sym- 
pathies as might have been gained here. 
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There is yet an unoccupied post of honour among 
the great schools. It will be held by that one which 
shall first turn its flow and force of life on the practical 
problems of the country, holding its opportunities and 
traditions as a stewardship with which it is intrusted 
by God, and send out its young men animated by 
the one burning desire to serve their country and 
their Master Christ. 


June 17, 1883. Sunday after Commemoration. 


RELIGION A MATTER OF REJOICING. 
‘¢ Finally, my brethren, rejoice in the Lord.” —PHIL. iii. 1. 


THAT God wills us to be happy is as certain a truth 
as anything that can be said about the will of God. 
All our notions of His will come from three sources : 
from Natural Theology, that is, from the study of 
nature as the work of God, the study of this visible 
world in which we live and of which we form a part; 
from Conscience, and that spiritual world of emotions 
and faculties which link us to the divine ; and from 
the Bible, that revelation in history of God’s will and 
of His dealings and purposes with His human 
children. All these alike tell us that God’s will is 
that man should be happy, that unhappiness is the 
result of opposing His will, and breaking His laws. 
Religion, then, ought to be joyous, and the joyous- 
ness of a religious man ought to be of a deeper, 
truer kind than any other, inasmuch as it rests on a 
real basis ; not on momentary gratification but on a 
deep-seated harmony between his will and God’s, and 
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on the absence of that fundamental discord that mars 
all happiness. He has a more sensitive, more deli- 
cate, more spiritual nature, and is therefore capable 
of more joy; and he is more consciously in the 
presence of God who is the source and fount of all 
joy. Further, to be joyous is part of the Christian 
ideal, and it can scarcely be said to be a part of the 
ideal of the man of the world. We all remember the 
detestable motto of Horace, W2zl admirari. To 
admire and love nothing much, to suffer no joy, no 
enthusiasm, no passion to dominate our souls is the 
only way, he said, to be happy. To be moderate in 
pleasures and vices, in enthusiasms and virtues ; such 
was his recipe for happiness. It is the prescription 
of acertain type, not a high type, of the present man 
of the world. 

So it was said of a staid French sceptic, unbeliev- 
ing but not vicious, that he was “hardened equally 
against good and evil.” This hints at part of what 
I want tosay. Our nature is not two but one. We 
have not one set of faculties by which we apprehend 
our relations to the people and things around us, and 
another set of faculties by which we touch the unseen. 
Our nature is one. Such a man was living a life of 
slower pulses, dull to emotions, not swayed by 
passions that might lead wrong, nor lifted by aspira- 
tions that might lead right, hungering after no 
righteousness, with a secret sneer at those who have 
this sublime desire gnawing at their souls, pained by 
no sense of sin and shortcoming, and at the same 
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time with a life not blighted by vulgar lusts and 
passions. 

Now such a life does not come up even to the 
human, still less the divine idea of happiness. It is 
the happiness of an ox that looks impartially with 
calm bovine complacency and indifference at the folly 
of the lark that excites itself in the glory of the 
summer morning to sing its hymn of praise, and at 
the unattractive dirt of the swine that deserts the fresh 
pastures for a muddy ditch. Our human idea of 
happiness involves more; it involves emotion, in- 
terests; it involves having our natures stirred to their 
depths. And if we are stirred by one sort of emotion 
and interest we are at any rate capable of being stirred 
by others. Mobility is the quality of one mind, just 
as immobility is of another. The man of rich nature 
is he who feels at every turn, feels the touch of crea- 
tion, is moved—perhaps not to expression, which is the 
gift of the poet—but is moved by the beauty of nature; 
looks out into the star depths, or into the world of pas- 
tures and meadows green, and feels with every breeze 
and cliff and wave, and with every bird and insect; he 
feels more than all the joy of life and love, of kinships, 
and bonds, and society ; he loves this world of man, 
and rejoices in a]l its manifold lovablenesses and joys. 

But such a nature has in it the capacity of still 
more. He who can love the seen can also love the 
unseen. And he who cannot love the seen cannot love 
the unseen. For we are not two natures but one. It is 
the old story—* If a man love not his brother whom 
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he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen?” And so you will find that the most 
joyous and rich natures that this world has ever pro- 
duced have been keenly sensitive to the happiness 
both of the visible and the invisible world. This is 
the joyousness of religion. 

Two or three examples will make it plain. Take 
the character of David. How he rejoiced in the 
touch and sight of the world of men and things! 
There is no more splendid outburst of the real joy of 
life than may be found in the Psalms. Which of us 
as we repeat them, as we sing our jwdz/ate, can reach 
such a genuine exuberance of happiness. Which of 
us so feels the joy of nature as the writer of the 
psalm of creation, the 104th Psalm? But what is 
the spring of it? It is not the science of nature ; 
it is the close and intimate contact with a real per- 
sonal God who lives and breathes in nature, whose 
will is worked by all things and all men. And just 
so far as we share this abandon of utter faith in God 
can we enter into this highest of all joys in nature. 
Science, and a wider knowledge of intermediate causes 
does not in the least interfere with this joy. What 
is it to us if we know that the rivers which run among 
the hills are carving out unconsciously the valleys ? 
that the very hills themselves are, after all, not eternal, 
but have been upheaved and moulded in ways which we 
can partly understand? What is it to us if we know 
a little about how clouds and rain are produced, and 
can trace law in the very winds that the psalm speaks 
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of as God’s messengers? All this knowledge is just 
now dazzling some minds ; but the man of larger soul 
stows it all away in a very small pigeon-hole of his 
mind, and looks out on the vast unknown of the 
world with just the same wondering, worshipping, 
joyous eyes that David did, and sees in every animal 
and plant and stone a mystery of God’s goodness and 
power that he is as far as ever from solving. And 
with that thought comes perhaps the intensest joy in 
nature of which the heart of man is capable. There 
is a touch of melancholy in such joy, but there is that 
in all higher joy. For joy is not laughter and gaiety 
of soul, but it is the free play of all the highest 
faculties of love, and trust, and worship. 

Is this joyousness a gift of nature, like an ear for 
music? is it a heavenly harmony which only some 
gifted souls can hear? Yes, it is in part; there are 
sensibilities not given to all, which enhance both their 
pleasure and their pain. But in part it is open to 
us all, and most of all in youth. Throw yourselves 
unreservedly on this trust and love of God in nature 
and in grace. Be sure that it is His will that you 
should be happy, as well as that you should be 
innocent. Believe heartily that He lavishes around 
you beauty and enjoyment of all kinds, which are 
innocent, and are meant to draw out all your sensi- 
bilities and increase your joy. Bask on summer days 
in the light of His sunshine ; enjoy His breezes, the 
sweetest air that ever breathed, that blow over our 
downs ; enjoy “the lift of His hills, and His calms 
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and His storms,’ and His fresh green leaves and 
flowers ; and let all the beauty of His world grow 
into your blood, till there is a June in every heart and 
soul. Feed your souls, as Wordsworth says, “with 
nature’s old felicities.” 

There is, of course, a pagan, a Greek, a purely 
esthetic animal delight in this beauty ; but David's 
delight and, still more, the highest Christian delight, 
is far greater and more pervading. There cannot 
be the highest enjoyment of nature without this keen 
sensibility to the delight of the world as God’s gift 
meant for us to enjoy. 

But is it true that religion makes men happy? 
Does it not also make men gloomy? MHave we not 
read somewhere of a religion— 

Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans,— 
“a religion with hideous aspect lowering upon 
mortals”? Is there nothing of gloom and terror 
even in the religion of Christ? 

Alas, it is quite true that there has been a shadow 
cast on the world by superstition, and by a false and 
morbid development of Christianity itself. There 
are those who speak only of this perishing world, as 
if it were utterly tainted by man’s sin, as if it were 
not God’s world, but the devil’s, and destined speedily 
to perish. For such men the true joy in nature is 
impossible. It is true, of course, that we are brought 
to face sin and shame and sorrow in this world that 
God has made: but even this cannot utterly cast 
down from its stronghold the heart that trusts in 
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God, or entirely destroy the joyousness of that 
trust. 

But look at another example or two. Look at 
Luther ; you know him chiefly as a great figure in 
the German Reformation; the hammer that smote 
the Pope, and freed Northern Europe from a tyranny 
over the souls of men. But perhaps you do not 
picture his great joyous Teutonic nature as you should. 
He was bred a monk, thinking that the only religious 
life; for that was the Roman Catholic ideal. But 
he was too big for the monastery ; it did not give 
room for his ideal of life; and so he left it to restore 
to Christendom the lost ideal of a consecrated family 
life and love. He revelled in music, in flowers, in 
children. Everything in nature was a joy to him. 
“If aman could make a single rose,” he writes, “we 
should give him an empire; yet roses and flowers 
no less beautiful are scattered over the world in pro- 
fusion ;” and again: “An egg, what a thing is that! 
If an egg had never been seen in Europe, and a 
traveller had brought one from Calcutta, how would 
all the world have wondered!” But it is hopeless ; 
no selection or quotation will give an idea of his 
great exuberant joyous nature. : 

Or take a man nearer our own time, Charles 
Kingsley. If ever a man rejoiced in the world it 
was he. He delighted in it in all its aspects. He 
was steeped in the scientific aspect of nature ; in its 
geology and zoology and botany; a new scientific 
fact was a real joy to him. And no man was ever 
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closer to men, and closer to men of all sorts. He 
was pre-eminently acquainted with the suffering sides 
of humanity ; with its deeper scepticism and melan- 
choly ; and with its savage pauperism and materials 
for insurrection. And yet he went through this life, 
with head erect, and joyous frank face, cheering all 
that touched him. Whence was this contagion of joy? 
If you read his life-——and you can read few better 
books,—you will see that it was the joyousness of a 
true and deep religion. 

Perhaps it is in the nature of things and men, 
perhaps it is an avoidable error and blunder, for 
which we and others are responsible; but to the 
young religion is often a thing of weariness and 
gloom. Partly so much of a religious service is really 
unintelligible to the very young that it becomes a 
form, and a form that you cannot enter into is not 
a thing of joy; and partly, too, because the formality 
of it lasts longer than it needs. What you did not 
understand at ten, you can understand at fifteen if 
you try; but you have acquiesced in not under- 
standing, or attempting to understand. Partly also 
because there are passages in our services meant for 
men and women who have suffered much, and these 
sound depths not within the experience of minds of 
fifteen or even eighteen. Partly, too, Christianity has 
been unduly narrowed. It can scarcely have been 
intended that all men’s thoughts should have been 
so concentrated on duties, on speculation and devotion, 
so sustainedly intent and anxious and earnest as St. 
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Paul was. The Christianity of Christ was larger and 
fuller and more universal. Christ was indeed full ot 
the divinest melancholy and sadness ; how could one 
be otherwise who must have foreseen, at least in part, 
how slowly His leaven would work, and’ how He 
came not to send peace on earth but a sword? To 
one before whom the centuries lay unrolled how could 
the world of man seem other than sad? Tradition 
says that He was never known to smile. 

But Christ was the revealer of new truth, that was 
not to destroy and replace, but to fulfil and sanctify 
the old. We have sometimes despised the revelation 
of God in the book of nature, and in the human 
heart with its joys and loves, compared with His 
revelation in Christ ; and have thought that the joy 
of the former could scarcely be quite lawful because 
it was not in the latter. But this is not so. God 
trained the world of Jews and Greeks by the beauty 
of nature before He gave them Jesus Christ, and we 
are the inheritors of both revelations: It was an 
insensate Puritanism, two centuries ago, and it would 
be a still more insensate Paganism now, that would 
reject the one, and try to live exclusively on the 
other. Both revelations, in nature and in Christ, are 
needed to bring out the full capacity of the human 
heart for joy. 

Christ came not to exclude joy but to make greater 
depths of it possible. When He came, the world was 
very very sad. There never was an unhappier age ; 
there never was a greater contradiction between men’s 
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longings and their lives. The old principles of life 
were no longer sacred ; the old simple ways had given 
place to vices which would horrify us if we were to 
dig them out of the obscure pages in which they lie 
interred. Life was needing a new birth of conscious 
principle, a new revelation ; and it came. 

So may the truth of Christ, His incarnation, His 
revelation of the pardon of sin, and the love of our 
Father in heaven, bring to us, now and always, a cure 
for the unrest and the sorrows and the disappoint- 
ments of life, and open our hearts to the joyousness 
that God wills for us! So may Christ give us faith 
and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost! 


June 24, 1883. 


THE END. 
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